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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Mk. Lion, 
(Quem non ile ducem potuit terrere tumultus ! 
Fata sed in preceps solitus committere Cesar, 
Fortunaique suam per summa pericula gaudens 
Exercere, venit. 


Let me have just one “ push and parry” with the Consuls Julius and 
Cesar, if you love me. Julius asks, “ what does he mean by quoting 
Sappho’s ec eratpay to prove her power of imagination?” and he adds, “ it 
proves not this at all; but her intensity of feeling.” Again he says, that 
“The Simple Story is, even by Surrey’s own account of it, rather the 
product of intense feeling than of fine imagination.” He says also, “ in- 
tense feeling is not always a source of the sublime ;” and that “ feeling 
never takes this direction, unless when prompted by a totally different 
agent—towering genius.” Now here he admits that intense feeling is some- 
times the source of sublimity: the admission being included in the phrase 
nut always: it may be so then in the instance of Sappho’s ode: if he 
affirm that this is not an instance of feeling “ prompted by towering genius,” 
he merely begs the question. It is still sub lite. 

Will Julius permit me to answer his question by asking him one in turn? 
“ How can things or characters be represented, brought into bold relief, or, 
as we say, created, by intense feeling only, apart from the imaginative 
power or shaping faculty?” As I think they cannot, I hold myself free to 
consider Sappho’s pathological rhapsody as sublime, and The Simple Story 
as a work of imagination. Not, of course, in the vulgar or popular sense 
affixed to the word ; of something of diableric or fairyism. Not having 
the fear of Pope before my eyes, I must own it to be my opinion, that 
men and women, and not sylphs, are the subjects which task a writer's 
imagination. He thinks the epithet masculine, applied in common parlance 
to such productions of women as partake of extraordinary energy, concedes 
the point in dispute. I think just the contrary. Namely, that it proves 
that for which alone I contended: that there have been and are such pro- 
ductions: works of masculine genius and power by female pens. 

With regard to the sublimity of Sappho’s fragment, the proposition be- 
longs to Longinus, and to Longinus I refer him. Tavra pev roavra 
yiverat Tepe rove epwvrac: 9» Antic 0’, we eony, TwY akpwy, Kat H ELC TaUTO 
cuvaipecic ateepyacaro THN EZOXHN.* Surrey. 


* These symptoms severally occur in persons under the influence of love: it is, as I 
have before said, the seizure of the most prominent and the condensation of them, that 
has STRUCK OUT THE SUBLIME. 
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Ma. Lron,—An Horatian sop for your kingly maw. Bos Suont, 
Impransus. 


PERSICOS ODI.—i. 38. 


Boy ! your Persian courses like me not : 
Away with the linden-tied coronet : 

Spare the search for that only spot 
Where the late rose of summer lingers yet. 


Prank not, prithee, the myrtle bough 
Busily sorting flower with flower ; 
Base myrtle, boy! shall not shame our brow, 
As thou fill’st and I quaff in the vine-tree bower. 





We have much pleasure in finding room for the following Sonnet, which 
ought to have been inserted some time ago. 


SONNET. 


The cold rude blast of winter hath past by, 
And earth will wake again in loveliness ; 
She will be young again—again will bless 
The sight, when glowing in the summer sky : 
Winter again will scathe her, and the eye 
Of man may mark her desolate distress— 
But let him weep himself, whose hope is less, 
And for his own past seasons breathe the sigh. 
Earth will arise in light when he is sleeping ! 
When worms are feasting in his midnight tomb, 
Hier vines will blush, her harvests will be reaping : 
For him, one season only is his doom ; 
One youth—one spring—but one—one summer’s glow ; 
One fatal winter—two he ne’er shall know. J. BounpDeEnN. 





We cannot give Tantalus a favourable answer to his question, and shall 


therefore be silent on that score, and spare at once his poetry and his 
feelings. ' 


The answer which was given last month to N. G. 8. must, we are sorry 
to say, suffice likewise for the present. 


There is so much that is really clever in Q.’s communication, that we give 


it up with regret, but we really cannot find ch 
a subject. y room for so long a paper, on su 





We are under the necessity of refusing R. L. D.—Sonnets to Ingratitude 


and Miss ——,—M.’s Sonnet,—A. 3.—Hero and Leander. 
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BLAKESMOOR IN H———SHIRE. 


I po not know a pleasure more 
affecting than to range at will over 
the deserted apartments of some fine 
old family mansion. The traces of 
extinct grandeur admit of a better 
passion than envy; and contempla- 
tions on the great and good, whom 
we fancy in succession to have 
been its inhabitants, weave for us 
illusions, incompatible with the bustle 
of modern occupancy, and vanities 
of foolish present aristocracy. The 
same difference of feeling, I think, 
attends us between entering an 
empty and a crowded church. In 
the latter it is chance but some pre- 
sent human frailty—an act of inat- 
tention on the part of some of the 
auditory—or a trait of affectation, 
or worse, vain-glory, on that of the 
preacher— puts us by our best 
thoughts, disharmonising the place 
and the occasion. But wouldst thou 
know the beauty of holiness ?—go 
alone on some week-day, borrowing 
the keys of Master Sexton, 
traverse the cool aisles of some 
country church—think of the piety 
that has kneeled there—the congre- 
gations, old and young, that have 
ound consolation there—the meek 
pastor—the docile hioner—with 
no disturbing emotions, no cross con- 
flicting comparisons —drink in the 
tranquillity of the place, till thou 
thyself become. as fixed and motion- 

Serr. 1824, 


Jess as the marble effigies that kneel 
und weep around thee. 

Journeying northward lately, I 
could not resist going some few miles 
out of my road, to look upon the 
remains of an old great house with 
which I had been impressed in this 
way in infancy. I was apprized that 
the owner of it had lately pulled it 
down; still I had a vague notion 
that it could not all have perished, 
that so much solidity with magnifi- 
cence could not have been crushed 
all at once into the mere dust and 
rubbish which I found it. 

The work of ruin had proceeded 
with a swift hand indeed, and the 
demolition of a few weeks had re- 
duced it to—an antiquity. 

I was astonished at the indistinc- 
tion of every thing. Where had 
stood the great gates? What bounded 
the court-yard? Whereabout did the 
out-houses commence? a few bricks 
only lay as representatives of that 
which was so stately and so spa- 
cious. 

ath does not shrink i Posy hu- 
man victim at this rate. The burnt 
ashes of a man weigh more in their 


ro ° : 
. ad I seen these brick-and-mortar 
knaves at their process of destruc- 
tion, at the pluc of every pannel 


I should have felt the varlets at my 
me I should have cried out to 











= 
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them to spare a plank at least out of 
the cheerful store-room, in whose 
hot window-seat I used to sit, and 
read Cowley, with the grass-plat 
before, and the hum and flappings 
of that one solitary wasp that ever 
haunted it, about me—it is in mine 
ears now, as oft as summer returns 
—or a pannel of the yellow room. 

Why, every plank and pannel of 
that house for me had magic in it. 
The tapestried bed-rooms—tapestry 
so much better than painting—not 
adorning merely, but peopling the 
wainscots—at which childhood ever 
and anon would steal a look, shifting 
its coverlid (replaced as quickly) to 
exercise its tender courage in a mo- 
mentary eye-encounter with those 
stern bright visages, staring recipro- 
cally—all Ovid on the walls, in co- 
lours vivider than his descriptions. 
Acteon in mid sprout, with the 
unappeasable prudery of Diana ; and 
the still more provoking, and almost 
culinary coolness of Dan Phebus, 
eel-fashion, deliberately divesting of 
Marsyas. 

Then, that haunted room — in 
which old Mrs. Battle died—where- 
into I have crept, but always in the 
day-time, with a passion of fear ; 
and a sneaking curiosity, terror- 
tainted, to hold communication with 
the past.—How shall they build it up 
again? 

It was an old deserted place, yet 
not so long deserted but that traces 
of the splendour of past inmates 
were everywhere apparent. Its fur- 
niture was still standing—even to 
the tarnished gilt leather battledores, 
and crumbling feathers of shuttle- 
cocks, in the nursery, which told 
that children had once played there. 
But I was a lonely child, and had 
the range at will of every apartment, 
knew every nook and corner, won- 
dered and worshipped everywhere. 

The solitude of childhood is not 
so much the mother of thought, as 
it is the feeder of love, and silence, 
and admiration. So strange a pas- 
sion for the place possessed me in 
those years, that, though there lay— 
I shame to say how few roods dis- 
tant from the mansion—half hid by 
trees, what I judged some romantie 
lake—such was the spell which 


* Marvell, on Appleton H 
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bound me to the house, and such 
my carefulness not to pass its strict 
and proper precincts, that the idle 
waters lay unexplored for me ; and 
not till late in life, curiosity pre- 
vailing over elder devotion, I found, 
to my astonishment, a pretty brawl- 
ing brook had been the Lacus Incog- 
nitus of my infancy. Variegated 
views, extensive prospects — and 
those at no great distance from the 
house--I was told of stich--what were 
they to me, being out the boundaries 
of my Eden ?—So far from a wish to 
roam, I would have drawn, me- 
thought, still closer the fences of my 
chosen prison ; and have been hem- 
med in by a yet securer cincture of 
those excluding garden walls. | 
could have exclaimed with that gar- 
den-loving poet— 

Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines ; 
Curl me about, ye gadding vines ; 

And oh so close your circles lace, 

That I may never leave this place : 

But, lest your fetters prove too weak, 

Ere I your silken bondage break, 

Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 

And, courteous briars, nail me through, * 


I was here as in a lonely temple, 
Snug firesides—the low-built roof 
—parlours ten feet by ten—frugal 
boards, and all the homeliness of 
home—these were the condition of 
my birth—the wholesome soil which 
I was planted in. Yet, without im- 

achment to their tenderest lessons, 

am not sorry to have had glances of 
something beyond; and to have taken 
if but a peep, in childhood, at the 
contrasting accidents of a great for- 
tune. . ties 

To have the feeling of gentility, | 
is not necessary to Bat been te 
pantie, The pride of ancestry may 

e had on cheaper terms than to be 
obliged to an importunate race of 
ancestors; and the coat-less anti- 
quary, in his unemblazoned cell, re- 
volving the long line of a Mowbray 
or De Clifford’s pedigree—at those 
sounding names may warm himself 
into as gay a vanity as those who do 
inherit ay The claims of birth 
are ideal merely: and what herald 
shall go about to strip me of an idea? 
Is it trenchant to their swords? can 
it be hacked off as a spur.can? or 
torn away like a tarnished garter ? 


ee ee 


ouse, to the Lord Fairfax. 
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What, else, were the families of 
the great to us? what pleasure 
should we take in their tedious ge- 
nealogies, or their capitulatory brass 
monuments? What to us the uninter- 
rupted current of their bloods, if our 
own did not answer within us to a 
cognate and correspondent eleva- 
tion ? 

Or wherefore, else, O tattered and 
diminished *Scutcheon—that hung 
upon the time-worn walls of thy 
princely stairs, BLakeEsMmoor !—have 
I in childhood so oft stood poring 
upon thy mystic characters—thy em- 
blematic supporters, with their pro- 
phetic “‘ Resurgam ”—till, every dre 
of pone” | urging off, I receive 
into myself Very Gentility >—Thou 
wert first in my morning eyes; and, 
of nights, hast detained my steps 
from bedward, till it was but a step 
from gazing at thee to dreaming on 
thee. 

This is the only true gentry by 
adoption; the veritable change of 
blood, and not, as empirics have 
fabled, by transfusion. 

Who it was by dying that had 
earned the splendid trophy, T know 
not, I inquired not; but its fading 
rags, and colours cobweb-stained, 
told, that its subject was of two cen- 
turies back. 

And what if my ancestor at that 
date was some Dameetas—feedin 
flocks, not his own, upon the hills of 
Lincoln—did I in less earnest vindi- 
cate to myself the family trappings 
of this once proud gon ? — repay- 
ing by a backward triumph the in- 
sults he might possibly have heaped 
in his life-time upon my poor pasto- 
ral progenitor. 


Blakesmoor in H. 
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If it were presumption so to spe- 
culate, the present owners of the 
mansion had least reason to com- 
plain. They had long forsaken the 
old house of their fathers for a newer 
trifle; and I was left to appropriate 
to myself what images I could pick 
up, to raise my fancy, or to soothe 
my vanity. 

I was the true descendant of those 
old W——s ; and not the present fa- 
mily of that name, who had fled the 
old waste places. 

Mine was that gallery of good old 
family portraits, which as I have 
traversed, giving them in fancy my 
own family name, one—and then 
another—would seem to smile, reach- 
ing forward from the canvas, to re- 
cognise the new relationship; while 
the rest looked grave, as it seemed, 
at the vacancy in their dwelling, and 
thoughts of fled posterity. 

That Beauty with the cool blue 
pamees drapery, and a lamb—that 

ung next the great bay window— 
with the bright yellow H——shire 
hair, and eye of watchet hue—so like 
my Alice !—I am persuaded, she was 
a true Elia—Mildred Elia, I take 
it. 

From her, and from my passion 
for her—for I first learned love from 
a picture—Bridget took the hint of 
those pretty whimsical lines, which 
thou mayst see, if haply thou hast 
never seen them, Reader, in the mar- 
gin.* But my Mildred grew not old, 
ike the imaginary Helen. 

Mine too, BLaxesmMoor, was thy 
noble Marble Hall, with its mosaic 
pavements, and its Twelve Cesars 
—stately busts in marble—ranged 
round: of whose countenances, young 





* “ High-born Helen, round your dwelling, 
These twenty years I’ve paced in vain : 
Haughty beauty, thy lover’s duty 
Hath been to glory in his pai 


his pain. 


High-born Helen, proudly telling 
Stories of thy cold disdain ; 

I starve, I die, now you comply, 
And I no longer can complain. 7 

These twenty years I’ve lived on tears, 
Dwelling for ever on a frown ; 

On sighs I’ve fed, your scorn my bread ; 
I perish now you kind are grown. 

Can I, who loved my beloved 


But for the 
Can I be moved 


* was in her eye,’ 
my beloved, 


When she returns me sigh for sigh ? 
°o 
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reader of faces as I was, the frown- 
ing beauty of Nero, I remember, had 
most of my wonder, but the mild 
Galba had my love. There they 
stood in the coldness of death, yet 
freshness of immortality. 

Mine too thy lofty Justice Hall, 
with its one chair of authority, high- 
backed, and wickered, once the ter- 
ror of luckless poacher, or self-for- 
getful maiden so common since, 
that bats have roosted in it. 

Mine too—whose else ?—thy cost- 
ly fruit garden, with its sun-baked 
southern wall; the ampler pleasure- 
garden, — backwards from the 
house, in triple terraces, with flower- 
pots now of palest lead, save that a 
speck here and there, saved from the 
ene bespake their pristine state 
to have been gilt and glittering; the 





Song. 
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verdant quarters backwarder still ; 
and, stretching still beyond, in old 
formality, thy firry wilderness, the 
haunt of squirrel, and the day-long 
murmuring woodpigeon—with that 
antique image in the centre, God or 
Goddess I wist not; but child of 
Athens or old Rome paid never a 
sincerer worship to Pan or to §8yl- 
vanus in their native groves, than | 
to that fragmental bing’ 

Was it for this, that I kissed my 
childish hands too fervently in your 
idol worship, walks and windings of 
Biaxesmoor! for this, or what sin 
of mine, has the plough passed over 
your pleasant places? I sometimes 
think that as men, when they die, do 
not die all, so of their extinguished 
habitations there may be a hope—a 
germ to be revivified. 

Euia. 





In stately pride, by my bed-side, 
High-born Helen’s portrait hung ; 
Deaf to my praise, my mournful lays 
Are nightly to the portrait sung. 


To that I weep, nor ever sleep, 
Complaining all night long to her.” — 

Helen, grown old, no longer cold, 
Said—*“‘ you to all men I prefer.” 








SONG. 


Anp must I surrender thee, love? 
Must I never view again 
The bright eyes that shone on me, love, 
And the smile that banish’d pain? 
Must I breathe in a world of sorrow, 
Where my griefs may alone have scope 
Where oy shall know no morrow, 


And the 


uture yield no hope ? 


Must I never feel that cheek, love, 
In fondness press’d to mine? 

Must I never hear thee speak, love, 
Nor catch one sigh of thine ? 

Must I find the sweet thoughts I’ve cherish’d, 
In a moment sink away ; 


All wither’d, and sear’d, and 
Like the pale leaves from 


rish’d, 
e spray ? 


Oh! if I must part with thee, love, 
And thy path for ever shun, 

All the term of my life will be, love, 
Like the day without a sun. 

For thy smiles could a desert gladden, 


And make the dark waste seem 


* 
nN; 


But my gloom for thy loss would sadden 
The brightest—the loveliest scene. 
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South America. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S JOURNAL, WRITTEN ON THE COASTS OF CHILI, 
PERU, AND MEXICO, IN 1820, 1821, 1822.* 


Goop feeling and good sense are 
the two qualities which chiefly dis- 
tinguish these volumes. There is 
little of philosophical research or pro- 
found thinking to be met with in 
them,—neither philosophy nor pro- 
fundity being, if the truth must be 
told, the business of a Captain in the 
royal navy. We are not to expect a 
Cooke or a Dampier in every officer 
who thinks fit to write a journal of 
his voyage to this place or tother ; 
at least if we do, we shall be mar- 
vellously in danger of a disappoint- 
ment. Indeed the appetite of the 
public for exotic information, of pub- 
lishers for profit, and of authors for 
present fame (and a- dividend), is 
now so respectively greedy, that 
were the publication delayed till it 
were really worthy to gain all these 
advantages, it would just come in 
time to lose them: some other less 
scrupulous person would forestal it in 
the literary market, and the old 
adage of “ a bird in the hand, &c.” 
would be illustrated to the mortifica- 
tion of no one more than of the con- 
sciertious procrastinator, who would 
by this means sacrifice to the hope of 
glory far more substantial blessings— 
his time and his dividend. Hence it 
is that Voyages, and Travels, and 
Journals, now-a-days, are so poor in 
merit, and so populous in number ; 
they are bought up at such a rate 
and at such a profit that it is no won- 
der they are, few of them, worth 
buying. Did we, our plural self, 
venture a voyage to Dog Island (that 
Ultima Thule of sea-faring citizens) 
we should infallibly publish a quarto 
on the hydrography of the place, in- 
terspersed with lithographic sketches 
of its scenery, and accompanied by a 
list of the minerals, plants, &c. that 
enrich, and a description of the men 
and strange animals that inhabit it. 
In the present fluctuating state of 
South America it is perhaps less to 
be regretted that those who visit that 
country are not to any degree infected 


with the spirit of philosophy, so ne- 
cessary to a traveller of the first 
class. Facts, current facts, are what 
we look for ; these succeed each other 
with such rapidity, and, from being of 
the highest import whilst doing, Sai 
come so totally insignificant when 
done, that he is the most satisfactory 
journalist who thinks of nothing but 
telling as quickly and faithfully as 
possible all he has seen in his pere- 
grination. For this purpose, it is 
rt that of all travellers the 

est calculated to give sudden and 
sure information are the officers of 
our navy: they are in general men of 
experience, observation, and some 
science ; they touch at many places 
in a short time; their amphibious 
character renders them less suspicious 
to the South Americans, who con- 
sider them as having but little inte- 
rest in land-affairs, and as having no 
time, however willing they may be, 
to interfere in their native politics ; 
their rank also is a general introduc- 
tion to society every where; and, 
what is perhaps of more importance 
than all, they have the reputation of 
a class to keep up, and are therefore, 
generally speaking, men of honour 
and veracity, entitled to the confi- 
dence of strangers, and to credit from 
their countrymen for the accounts 
which they bring. In the above 
point of view, Captain Hall’s Journal 
must be esteemed a publication of 
some value, though its actual mate- 
rials are scattered with a good deal 
of economy over two octavo volumes. 
He appears himself to be, as we have 
said, a man of sense, and a slave to no 
bigotry or prejudice. This is exactly 
the man we want, and the man whom 
it is most difficult, in the existing 
state of parties, to find. The obser- 
vations of such a person on the state 
of the lately revolutionized colonies 
of America are therefore of double 
importance, when the different poli- 
tics of different travellers are so like- 
ly to seduce them, however inten- 





* Extracts from a Journal, written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the 
years 1820, 1821, 1822, by Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, Author of a Voyage to 


loo Choo. Intwo volumes. Second Edition, Edinburgh: Constable and Co, 

















tionally (or, as schoolmen have it, 
ethically) honest, into misrepresenta- 
tion and logical falsehood. Though 
to some degree of course a satellite of 
government, he is never at pains to 
conceal his love of rational liberty, 
and to hail its second dawn in the 
western hemisphere with exulta- 
tion. We are glad to have such re- 
spectable authority as Captain Hall's 
for the sentiments of the South Ame- 
ricans themselves upon the question 
of the Revolution, over which the 
conflicting testimonies of liberal and 
legitimate missionaries have thrown 
such a veil of doubt and confusion. 
In speaking of the state of public 
feeling among the Chilians, our author 
says : 


Of civil liberty, I am not sure that the 
Chilians have, as yet, equally clear and 
correct notions ; but nothing is more de- 
cided than their determination not to sub- 
mit again to any foreign yoke; and I should 
conceive, from all I have been able to 
learn, that, under any circumstances, the 
Spanish party in Chili would be found 
small and contemptible. Every day deep- 
ens these valuable sentiments, and will 
render the reconquest of the country more 
and more remote from possibility. The 
present free trade, above all, maintains 
and augments these feelings; for there is 
not a single arrival at the port which fails 
to bring some new article of use, or of 
luxury, or which does not serve, by lower- 
ing the former prices, to place within reach 
of the inferior ranks many things known 
before only to the wealthy ; to extend the 
range of comforts and enjoyments; and to 
open new sources of industry. 

Amongst a people circwmstanced as the 
South Americans have been, debarred for 
ayes from the advantages of commerce, this 
change is of the last importance ; and it is 
pleasing to reflect,|that, while our merchants 
are consulting their own interests, and ad- 
vancing the prosperity of their country, 
they are, at the same time, by stimulating 
at once and gratifying the wants of a great 
people, adding incalculably to the amount 
of human happiness. By thus creating 
higher tastes, and new wants, they produce 
fresh motives to exertion, and give more 
animating hopes to whole nations, which, 
without such gray and immediate ex- 
citements, might, for aught we know, have 
long remained in their ancient state of list- 
lessness and ignorance. Every man in the 
country, rich or poor, not only practically 
feels the truth of this, but knows distinctly 
whence the advantage is derived ; and it is 
idle, therefore, to suppose that blessings 
which come home so directly to all men’s 
‘eelings, and which so manifestly influence 
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their fortunes and happiness, can be easily 
taken from them. 

There are, no doubt, many defects in the 
administration of affairs in Chili: occa. 
sional bad faith, and occasional oppression ; 
and sometimes very inconvenient disturb. 
ances, and partial political changes; but 
these are of no moment in so vast a ques. 
tion. The barrier which has uo long dann. 
med up the tide of human rights, and free 
action, has been at length removed; and 
the stream is assuredly not to be stopped 
by any thing from without: and what is 
internal, that might produce mischief, is 
rapidly improving as men advance in intel. 
ligence, and acquire a deeper interest in 
good order. An invasion, indeed, might 
cause much misery and confusion, and 
tend, for a time, to keep back the moral 
and political improvement of the country ; 
but the re-action would be inevitable, and, 
ere long, the outraged country would spring 
forwards to life and liberty, with tenfold 
vigour. 

By means of foreign intercourse, and by 
the experience and knowledge of them- 
selves, acquired by an for the first 
time, as freemen, they will come to know 
their own strength: by learning also to re- 
spect themselves, which they could hardly 
have done before, they will be ready to re- 
spect a government formed of themselves ; 
and, instead of despising and hating their 
rulers, and seeking to counteract their 
measures, will join heartily in supporting 
them when right, or in exerting a salutary 
influence over them when wrong. At all 
events, even now, all parties would unite 
upon the least show of an attack; and so 
the result will prove, should any thing so 
wild and unjust be attempted. 

(Vol. i. p. 182—185.) 


This is not only a clear and manly 
statement of the public feeling in 
Chili, but it is evidently impartial ; 
one that we can rely on, if we look 
only for curious information; one 
from which we can draw safe in- 
ferences, if we are more deeply en- 
gaged in the affairs of that continent 
than mere readers, either as mer- 
chants, statesmen, or politicians, 
With the first two of these classes 
we should expect Captain Hall's 
Journal to have an influence which 
may be productive of the most mo- 
mentous results: the merchant has 
now some authority to suppose that 
the establishment of a consignee in 
Chili, or the shipping of goods there, 
would not be a rash speculation ; he 
will therefore either begin to speculate, 
or speculate yet more boldly than he 
has hitherto done ; and will thus for- 
ward, at one and the same time, his 
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own interest, that of his country, that 
of the country where his speculation 
is laid, and finally, what may well 
give a spur to his philanthropy, that 
of the world in general. It is need- 
less to particularise the effects which 
a well-authenticated knowledge of 
Chilian enthusiasm in the cause of 
Independence, and of the firm esta- 
blishment of Constitutional liberty 
amongst that people, will necessarily 
produce in the minds of our states- 
men, and eventually in their con- 
duct. 

Peru, it seems, was the strong 
hold of Spanish despotism ; yet even 
here the principles of civil liberty 
had taken such deep and wide root, 
that the natives only wanted the 
countenance of San Martin’s army 
to raise the flag of Independence in 
1821. Our author visited this king- 
dom about the time of the Chilian 
expedition under the abovenamed 
general; and gives a lively descrip- 
tion of the state of the country at 
that time. The following passages, 
if any thing were wanting to decide 
the question between Spanish colo- 
nial slavery, and emancipation, would 
he found, we think, conclusive :— 


The contrast between the two countries, 
Chili and Peru, as it met our eyes, was 
most striking ; and if due justice could be 
done to the description of each, a pleasing 
inference would be drawn by every English- 
man in favour of the popular side of the 
question. 

The contrast between a country in a 
state of war, and one in a state of peace, 
was, perhaps, never more strikingly dis- 
played than upon this occasion: but, be- 
sides the interest arising out of such con- 
trast, as applicable to the states of peace 
and war; the view was curious and instruc- 
live, as displaying the rapid effect produced 
by a change in the government of one of 
the two countries. As long as both were 
sunilarly administered, Peru had an infi- 
nite advantage over Chili in wealth and 
importance; but as soon as Chili became 
independent, she at once assumed the su- 
periority. ' 

We left Valparaiso harbour filled with 
shipping; its custom-house wharfs piled 
high with goods, too numerous and 
for the old warehouses; the road between 
_ the port and the capital. was always erowd- 
ed with convoys of mules, loaded with 
every kind of foreign manufacture ; while 
humerous ships were busy taking in car- 
goes of the wines, corn, and other articles, 
the growth of the country ; and large sums 
of treasure were daily entharked Fu. 
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rope, in return for goods already distri- 
buted over the interior. A spirit of intel- 
ligence and inquiry animated the whole 
society; schools were multiplied in every 
town ; libraries established, and every en- 
couragement given to literature and the 
arts: and as travelling was free, passports 
were unnecessary. In the manners, and 
even in the step of every man, might be 
traced the air of conscious freedom and 
independence. In dress also a total change 
had very recently taken place, and from the 
same causes. The former uncouth, and 
almost savage costume of the ladies, and 
the slovenly cloaks invariably worn by the 
men, had given way to the fashions of 
Europe: and, although these may be 
deemed circumstances almost too minute to 
mention, they are not unimportant when 
connected with feelings of national pride, 
heretofore unknown. It is by these, and a 
multitude of other small changes, that the 
people are constantly reminded of their 
past compared with their present situation ; 
and it is of essential use to their cause, that 
they should take delight in assimilating 
themselves, even in trifles, with other in- 
dependent nations of the world, 

No such changes, and no such senti- 
ments, were to be found as yet in Peru. 
In the harbour of Callao, the shipping 
were crowded into a corner, encircled by 
gun-boats, close under the fort, and with a 
strong boom drawn round them. The 
custom-house was empty, and the door 
locked; no bales of goods rose in pyra- 
mids on the quays; no loaded mules co- 
vered the road from Callao to Lima; nor 
during the whole ascent was an individual 
to be seen, except, perhaps, a solitary ex- 
press galloping towards the fortress. 

(Vol. i. p. 86—89.) 

We arrived on the 9th, and sailed on 
the 17th of December 182]. In the in- 
terval of four months, which had elapsed 
since we left Peru, the most remarkable 
change had taken place in the aspect of 
affairs. The flag of Spain had been struck 
on the Castle of Callao; and in its place 
was displayed the standard of Independ- 
ence; the harbour, which we left 
blockaded by an enemy, was now open and 
free to all the world ; and, instead of con- 
taining merely a few dismantled ships of 
war, and half a dozen empty merchant 
vessels, was crowded with ships unloading 
rich cargoes; while the bay, to the dis- 
tance of a mile from the harbour, was co- 
vered with others waiting for room to land 
their merchandise. On shore all was bus- 
tle and activity. (Vol. ii. p. 63, 64.) 


The change above described as 
produced in the space of a few 
months, from no trade to a flourish- 
ing one, annihilates, we conceive, at — 
once, all claims of Old Spain to her 
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former right of mis-government ; 
and indicates pretty pomye more- 
over, that such claims wili always 
be successfully resisted, now that 
the inhabitants are made practically 
aware of the loss in comfort and 
happiness they should sustain, if 
they ever again submitted to the an- 
cient despotism. 

In Mexico, the Revolution was 
perhaps more bloodless than in any 
other department of the colonies ; 
to the unanimity and sincerity of the 
inhabitants on the subject of their 
Independence, our author bears de- 
cided testimony,—decided, but not 
dogmatic, in as much as he quotes 
the arguments on which his testi- 
mony is founded : 


It has sometimes been thought in other 
countries, that many of the South Ameri- 
cans were indifferent to the independence 
of their country, and that a great Euro- 
pean force, by encouraging and protecting 
the expression of contrary opinions, might, 
ere long, succeed in re-establishing the 
ancient authority. This, I am thoroughly 
convinced, is a mistake, and he who should 
reason by analogy from the fate of Spain 
to that of South America, if exposed to 
the same trial, would confound two things 
essentially dissimilar: if he were to sup- 
pose that the cry of ** Viva la Independen- 
cia” in the one, and ** Viva la Constitu- 
cion” in the other, were indicative of an 
equal degree of sincerity and of right appre- 
hension of the subject, he would be essen- 
tially in error; for there is this important 
distinction: the greater number of those 
who called out for the constitution knew 
very imperfectly what they were asking for ; 
whereas, every individual in the new states, 
however ignorant of the true nature and 
extent of civil liberty, or however indiffe. 
rent about other political matters, is strong. 
ly possessed of the same clear, consistent, 
and steady conception of what independ- 
ence means; and well knows its important 
practical consequences. It is because these 
sentiments are universal, and receive every 
hour more and more strength and confir- 
mation, that I venture to speak so decided- 
ly of the utter impossibility of again reduc. 
ing to political and moral thraldom so vast 
& population ; every member of which is at 
length fully awakened to a sense of his own 
interest and honour. 

In all companies, the conversation turn- 
ed on political topics; and it was very 
curtous to observe, amidst much prejudice 
and error in reasoning, and much 
ert ae t of facts, how just. 
y every one felt on the occasion, and with 
what delight they exercised the new privi- 
lege of speaking out; a privilege, it may 


be remarked, which is at once cause and 
effect: since we know, that in former times, 
when no freedom of speech was permitted, 
the faculty of thinking to any purpose 
was equally repressed; a truth which, 
though a mere common-place, it is not, on 
that account, the less interesting to see con. 
firmed in practice. At this time every one 
not only took a pride in saying what his 
opinions were, but seized every opportu. 
nity that occurred, or could be devised, to 
manifest his political sincerity. The bor. 
ders of the ladies’ shawls were wrought 
into patriotic mottos ; the tops of the news. 
papers and play-bills bore similar — 
tions ; patriotic words were set to all the 
old national airs; and I saw a child one 
day munching a piece of gilt gingerbread, 
stamped witlt the word Independencia! [ 
am well aware that all this fuss and talk 
proves not much; and that nothing is 
more prostituted than this sort of verbal 
enthusiasm, which evaporates at the first 
show of opposition; and certainly, taken 
singly, it would be of little moment in a 
political point of view, however amusing 
it might be to witness on a@ great scale: 
but it is no bad accompaniment to success- 
ful action, and helps to keep alive that new- 
born spirit of independence, when other, 
and more important causes are ready to 
give practical effect to the sentiment. 
Patriotic exertions are always thought 
more highly of when viewed from a dis- 
tance, than when examined closely. But, 
even in the eyes of those who are present, 
the interest which a show of patriotism ex- 
cites is often at first of a very lively cha- 
racter. This dazzling effect, however, 
speedily goes off: the real characters and 
motives of the actors become so well known 
to us, that the fictitious representation of 
pure disinterested public spirit no longer 
pleases ; and at last we see nothing in this 
revolutionary drama that is to the 


life, but the cruelty and the sorrow. 
(Vol. ii. p. 245—248.) 


There is an anecdote related at 
page 188 of this volume, which, with 
those matter-of-fact men of sense, 
who consider one practical proof of 
more weight than a whole system of 
theory, will appear at once determi- 
native of the doubt whether the 
Americans are really aware of the 
benefits arising from their late eman- 
cipation, and whether they. would 
resolutely maintain their liberties in- 
violate against all the attempts of 
their late oppressors : 


iri the scenery, — 


hut, and were preparing under the 
tzeaton ofa peaeany tall copper-olour 
ed semi-barbarous native of the 3 but 
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who, notwithstanding his uncivilized ap- 
pearance, turned out to be a very shrewd 
fellow, and gave us sufficiently pertinent 
answers to most of our queries. The 
young Spaniard of our party, a royalist by 
birth, and half a patriot in sentiment, 
asked him what harm the King had done, 
that the Mexicans should have thrown him 
off? ‘“ Why,” answered he, “as for 
the King, his only fault, at least that I 
know about, was his living too far off: if 
a king really be good for a country, it ap- 
pears to me that he ought to live in that 
country, not two thousand leagues away 
from it.” On asking him what his opinion 
was of the free trade people were i 

so much about? ‘* My opinion of the free 
trade,’’ said the mountaineer, * rests on 
this,—formerly I paid nine dollars for the 
piece of cloth of which this shirt is made, I 
now pay two—that forms my opinion of 
the free trade.”” The Spaniard was fairly 
baffled. (Vol. ii. p. 188, 189.) 


At page 47 also there is a Table 
given, which shews the relative prices 
of Copper, the staple commodity of 
Chili, and of several articles used in 
the mines, during the years pre- 
ceding and following the era of li- 
berty in that kingdom. We beg leave 
to quote a few items: 





Copper, per quintal of 100 | Dollars.| Dollars 

Spanish IDs, «+++++++eeeeeeee 65 to 7 | 12tel3 
Steel,-«+++e+e AO.eccececcccsese 50 16 
Tron, +++++e AOveeresscccecees 25 s 
Jerked Beef, dove+++seeeseeees 10 7to74 
Wheat, per fanega of 150 Ibs. -- 5 24 
Beans, ++++++ GO, ccecccccccces 6 5 
Fine Cloth, «++++++ per yard 23 12 
Coarsedo.++cesesesece dO,se sees 5 3 

a Reals. | Reals 
Printed Cotton Goods, do.-----+- 18 to 24} 2} to3 
Velveteens, «+++ eee edO seer 26 2 











From this Table it appears, that 
three important commercial advan- 
tages have been obtained by the Re- 
volution: 1, the enlargement of the 
market caused by opening atrade with 
the whole world,—this is evinced by 
the price of copper being doubled in 
the second column which represents 
the new prices ;—2, the increased va- 
lue of that staple commodity ;—3, the 
diminished cost of its production, 
owing to the fall in the price of eve 
article used in the mines. If wi 
such a document before him, any one 
can be found hare-faced enough to 
uphold the cause of Spain and her 
ancient despotism, her brutal ig- 
norance, her infatuated policy, and 
her cruel administration, which de- 
prived a whole people of such ad- 


Vvantages,—if any one can be found 
who himself unable to see 
the a necessity of a revolution - 
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under ‘such circumstances; we give 
him up as we should a man who de- 
nied the sun shone, whilst its bright- 
ness and heat struck him blind and 
foolish. 

We have now done with the po- 
litical part of our review, which, as 
it was of major importance, deserved 
primary notice. We are anxious to 
disseminate as widely as possible 
amongst the different classes of our 
countrymen, (all of whom are me- 
diately or immediately interested in 
the matter,) information as to the 
state of the Independent South Ame- 
rican States upon which they can 
rely, and by which they can regulate 
their future conduct, mercantile, me- 
chanical, or otherwise. This we 
trust we have done; and for the 
power of doing this as satisfactorily 
as the limits:of our work permits, 
we have to acknowledge ourselves 
greatly indebted to Captain Hall. It 
is not a little gratifying to us, that 
we are able to communicate informa- 
tion so favourable to the hopes of 
every enlightened and benevolent 
man, on the subject of American 
liberty ; and that this information 
should be drawn, not only from a 
man of impartiality, sense, and in- 
telligence, but from one whom we 
may look upon as an accredited agent 
of our government. This seems to 
evince pretty manifestly what the 
feeling of government must be upon 
the question which now agitates so. 
many cabinets, as (with all respect 
for our author’s candour and hon- 
esty) Captain Hall would scarcely, 
we suppose, have given publicity to 
such generous sentiments, and such 
convincing documents, were he not 
certain they would meet with ap- 
probation in the influential quarters 
above him. In taking leave of this 
part of the subject, we cannot but 
express our regret that Captain Hall 
did not extend his voyage and re- 
marks to Buenos Ayres, Brazil, and: 
Colombia. We are much in want of 
such honest information as he could 
afford us on the state of these three 
kingdoms, especially the latter. 

In another less important respect, 
that is, as a Book of Wonders, our . 
author’s Journal will be considered. 

rhaps more than moderately de-~ 

cient. He travelled 


sea 7 
side and half the whole length. of the . 


Andes, those standing «miracles of» 
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Nature, yet was so unfortunate as to 
see nothing worth bringing home to 
fill up the mouths of his gaping read- 
ers, ut a few bits of quartz and 
feldspar. Yes; he does describe one 
remarkable phenomenon concernin 
them,—a phenomenon pregnant wi 
physical results, of a nature, however, 
apparently unconnected with our sub- 
lunary sphere, being indeed wholly 
relative to the matter of the Moon. 


On the 26th of May we sailed from Val- 
iso, and proceeded along the coast to 
ima. During the greater part of this 
voyage the land was in sight, and we had 
many opportunities of seemg not only the 
Andes, but other interesting features of the 
country. The sky was sometimes covered 
by a low dark unbroken cloud, overshadow- 
ing the sea, and resting on the top of the 
high cliffs which guard the coast; so that 
the Andes, and, indeed, the whole country, 
except the immediate shore, were then 
screened from our view. But at some 
places this lofty range of cliffs was inter- 
sected by deep gullies, called quebradas, 
connected with extensive vallies stretching 
far into the interior. At these openings we 
were admitted to a view of regions, which, 
being beyond the limits of the cloud, and 
therefore exposed to the full blaze of the 
sun, formed a brilliant contrast to the dark- 
ness and gloom in which we were involved. 
As we sailed past, and looked through 
these mysterious breaks, it seemed as if the 
eye penetrated into another world ; and had 
the darkness around us been more complete, 
the light beyond would have been equally 
resplendent with that of the full moon, to 
which every one was disposed to compare 
this most curious and surprising appear- 
ance. 

As the sun’s rays were not, in this case, 
reflected from a bright snowy surface, but 
from a dark coloured sand, we are furnish- 
ed, by analogy, with an answer to the dif- 
ficulties sometimes started, with respect to 
the probable dark nature of the soil com- 
posing the moon’s surface. 

(Vol. i. p. 186, 187.) 


There were two or three other sci- 
entific observations of some impor- 
tance made by Captain Hall, who 
appears laudably anxious to promote 
the interests of knowledge on every 
oceasion. From data furnished by 
him, the orbit of a comet which was 
visible at Valparaiso, in 1821, has 
been computed by Dr. Brinkley, of 
Dublin University, and the results, 
together with the original observa- 
tions, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1822. Experiments 
were also made with Kater’s pendu- 





lum, an instrument for determining 
the figure of the earth. At the Ga. 
lapagos Islands, under the line, the 
observations gave sf; for the ellipti- 
city, and at San Blas in California 


a author’s account of the climate 
of Peru is directly at variance with 
that of Ulloa and Anson, which have 
hitherto regulated the belief of fo. 
reigners ; the heat, instead of bein 
temperate, is, if we adjust our fai 
by Captain Hall’s Journal, intoler- 
able, and instead of the “ fierce 
beams of the sun being intercepted 
by a canopy of gray clouds” (as Ro- 
bertson directs us to imagine), the 
glare of that luminary our author as- 
serts to be unmitigated by any such 
celestial machinery, and to be, in 
fact, oppressive to the very last de- 
gree. The country itself, it would 
appear, is a desert—sandy, sterile, 
and unwatered by any considerable 
rivers. 

Earthquakes have been often de- 
scribed, and with such necessary si- 
milarity, that we will not fatigue our 
readers with that which destroyed 
the town of Copiapo in Chili, 1819. 
Some local customs which our author 
describes in a pleasant and familiar 
vein, will perhaps be more generally 
interesting. Jealousy it seems is not 
altogether a male monopoly amongst 
the Spanish colonists: 


A Chilian gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance lived close to the bull-ring, and par- 
ties used frequently to be made up at his 
house to go to the Chinganas, the name 
given to the scenes described above. After 
chatting together for some time one even- 
ing, the gentlemen of the party went off to 
the bull-ring, while the ladies excused 
themselves for not accompanying us. But 
within a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
while we were lounging about in one of the 
most noisy of the Ramadas, it was int- 
mated to me privately, by a gentleman in 
the secret, that three of the ladies we had 
left were actually in our company ; but so 
completely metamorphosed, that, even 
when pointed out, they were with difficulty 
recognised. Thus made party to the joke, I 
found they'cameas spies uponjthe 
of the master of the house, the husband of one 
of these as they called themselves. 
There been a feud, it seemed, be- 
tween these ladies and some others of their 
acquaintance, and the object of this escapo, 
or frolic, was to watch how the gentleman 
would deport himself towards their foes. 
They had, ingly, the satisfaction, OT 
the mortification, to him in treacher- 
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ous flirtation with the enemy; and then 
allowing themselves to be discovered, to 
the confusion of the unsuspecting i 

they immediately disappeared. e next 
day we learnt that the ladies had returned 
in about ten minutes, differently disguised, 
and had amused themselves in watching 
the motions of such of us as had been 
formerly admitted to their confidence, and 
who were still chuckling over the success 
of the first exploit. I attempted, next 
evening, to a similar jest upon them, 
and disguised myself with great care; but 
their practised eyes were not to be deceived, 
and they saw through it all at the first 
glance. (Vol. i. p. 16—18.) 


The celebrated Paraguay tea, called 
Mattee, is prepared and drunk in the 
following primitive manner : 


Before infusion, the Yerba, as it is called, 
has a yellow colour, and appears partly 
ground, and partly chopped; the flavour 
resembles that of fine tea, to which, in- 
deed, many people prefer it. The mattee 
is made in an oval-shaped metal pot, about 
twice as large as an egg, placed nearly full 
of water, on the hot embers of the brazier, 
which stands in the middle of the parlour ; 
when the water begins to boil, a lump 
of sugar burnt on the outside is added. 
The pot is next removed to a filagree silver 
stand, on which it is handed to the guest, 
who draws the mattee into his mouth 
through a silver pipe seven or eight inches 
in length; furnished, at the lower extre- 
mity, with a bulb pierced with small holes. 
The natives drink it almost boiling hot, 
and it costs a stranger many a tear before 
he can imitate them in this praetice. There 
is one custom in these mattee drinkings, to 
which, though not easily reconcileable to 
our habits, a stranger must not venture to 
object. However numerous the company 
be, or however often the mattee pot be re- 
plenished, the tube is never changed ; and 
to decline taking mattee, because the tube 
had been previously used, would be thought 
the height of rudeness. A gentleman of 
my acquaintance, becoming very fond of 
this beverage, bought a tube for himself, 
and carried it constantly in his pocket ; but 
this gave so much offence that he was even- 
tually obliged to relinquish its use. 

(Vol. i. p. 21, 22.) 


We question much whether the 
American herb will ever supplant the 
Chinese, with our tea~drinkers, but 
the mode of serving it, as above des- 
cribed, will in all probability never be 
generally ado in our fashionable 
circles ; to kiss the tube and pass it 
to the rest,” would be tolerable, and 
then indeed delightful, when the per- 
son osculating happened to be one of 
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the sweet-mouthed sex after a careful 
toilette. 

A pretty custom prevalent in al} 
Spanish countries is that of present- 
ing a rose to every stranger who en- 
ters the family-door. As our author 
says, the favor itself is nothing, and 
it is essential to the civility that it 
should be nothing; the merit lies in 
the simple expression of good-will, 
which, while it really obliges, is of a 
nature to impose no obligation. 

According to an old saying, the 
capital of Peru is “ the heaven of 
women, the purgatory of men, and 
the hell of jackasses:” we take it 
that this particular heaven, enjoyed 
by the female sex, is no very distant 
resemblance of Mahomet’s paradise, 
and that the ladies perform the part 
of clandestine Houries,;—at least if 
we may judge from a few such sus- 
picious relations as follow, with re- 
spect to the dress and manners of the 
fair Limenians: 

In the cool part of the day, for about an 
hour and a half before sunset, the ladies 
walk abroad, dressed in a manner probably 
unique, and certainly highly characteristic 
of the spot. This dress consists of two 
parts, one called the saya, the other the 
manto. The first is a petticoat, made to 
fit so tightly, that, being at the same time 
quite elastic, the form of the limbs is ren- 
dered distinctly visible. The manto, or 
cloak, is also a petticoat, but, instead of 
hanging about the heels, as all honest pet- 
ticoats ought to do, it is drawn over the 
head, breast, and face; and is kept so 
close by the hands, which it also conceals, 
that no part of the body, except one eye, 
and sometimes only a small portion of one 
eye, is tible. A rich coloured hand- 
Lorchiet, on a silk band and tassel, are 
frequently tied round the waist, and hang 
nearly to the ground in front. A rosary, 
also, made of beads of ebony, with a small 
gold cross, is often fastened to the girdle, 
a little on one side; though in general it 
is suspended from the neck. 

The effect of the whole is exceedingly 
striking; but whether its gracefulness—for, 
with the fine figure of the Lima women, 
beautiful style of walking, this 
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and manto, as the dress is called, afforded 
much amusement, and, sometimes, not @ 
little vexation. It happened, occasionally, 
that we were spoken to in the streets by 
ladies, who ap to know us well, but 
whom we could not discover, till some ap- 
tly trivial remark in company, long 
afterwards, betrayed the tapadas, as. they 
call themselves. Ladies of the first rank 
indulge in this amusement, and will wear 
the meanest saya, or stoop to any contriv- 
ance, to effect a thorough disguise. I my- 
self knew two young ladies, who completely 
deceived their brother and me, although we 
were aware of their fondness for such 
pranks, and I had even some suspicions of 
them at the very time. Their superior 
dexterity, however, was more than a match 
for his discernment, or my suspicions ; and 
so completely did they deceive our eyes, 
and mislead our thoughts, that we could 
scarcely believe our senses, when they, at 

length, chose to discover themselves. 
(Vol. i. p. 106—108.) 


What deeds of darkness may be 
perpetrated, under the friendly dis- 
disguise of the Saya and Manto, in 
the latitude of Lima, it is not for us 
to say, though a vivid imagination 
may possibly conjecture them. 

The Swinging Ladies of Guaya- 
quil is a sketch which perhaps our 
fair and indolent readers may love to 
contemplate ; we will merely premise 
that these interesting oscillators are 
the most beautiful people in South 
America, fair and clear in com- 
plexion, with blue eyes, and light 
hair,—in fact, but for their prepen- 
sity to swinging and obstreperous 
speaking, even the race of grand- 
mothers there (our sensitive traveller 
informs us) are perfectly adorable. 


I had a letter of introduction to a gen- 
tleman who received me in the easy style 
of the country; at once undertook to put 
us in the way of procuring fresh provisions 
and other supplies ; carried me to the go- 
vernor’s to pay the usual visit of ceremony, 
and afterwards offered to introduce my 
officers and myself to some families of his 
acquaintance. We were somewhat sur- 
prised, on entering the first house, to ob- 
serve the ladies in immense hammocks 
made of a net work of strong grass, dyed 
of various colours, and suspended from the 
roof, which was twenty feet high. Some of 
them were sitting, others reclining in their 
hammocks ; with their feet, or, at least, one 
foot left hanging out, and so nearly touchin 
the floor, that when they pleased, they ma 
reach it with the toe, and by a gentle push 
give motion to the hammock. This family 

of no less than three ions : 
the srandmother lying at full length in a 





hammock suspended across one corner of 
the room; the mother seated in another, 
swinging from side to side; and three 
young ladies, her daughters, lounging in 
one hammock attached to hooks along the 
length of theroom. ‘The whole party were 
swinging away at such a furious rate, that 
at first we were confounded and made 
giddy by the variety of motions in different 
directions. We succeeded, however, in 
making good our passage to a sofa at the 
farther side of the room, though not with. 
out apprehension of being knocked over by 
the way. The ladies, seeing us embar. 
rassed, ceased their vibrations until the in. 
troductions had taken place, and then 
touching the floor with their feet, swung 
off again without any interruption to the 
conversation. (Vol. ii. p. 105, 106.) 


Throwing the Lasso is an accomp- 
lishment of a very extraordinary kind, 
in which the peasantry of the conti- 
nent are peculiarly skilful; we beg 
leave to conclude our article with a 
description of it in our author’s clear 
and expressive words : 


On our way homeward our host enter- 
tained us, by making his people show us 
the South American method of catching 
cattle. The instrument used is called in 
English a lasso, from the Spanish lazo, 
which signifies slip-knot or noose, and the 
operation of using it is called lassoing. It 
consists of a rope made of strips of un- 
tanned hide, varying in length from fifteen 
to twenty yards, and is about as thick as 
the little finger. It has a noose or running- 
knot at one end, the other extremity being 
fastened by an eye and button to a ring in 
a strong hide-belt or surcingle, bound 
tightly round the horse. The coil is 
grasped by the horseman’s left hand, while 
the noose, which is held in the right, trails 
along the ground, except when in use, and 
then it is whirled round the head with con- 
siderable velocity, during which, by a pe- 
culiar turn of the wrist, it is made to 
assume a circular form; so that, when de- 
livered from the hand, the noose preserves 
itself open till it falls over the object at 
which it has been aimed. 

The unerring precision with which the 
lasso is thrown is perfectly astonishing, 
and to one who sees it for the first time, 
has a very magical appearance. Even 
when standing still it is by no means an 
easy thing to throw the lasso; but the dif- 
ficulty is vastly increased when it comes to 
be used on horseback and at a gallop, and 
when, in addition, yh yee = 
over uneven ground, and to leap he 
= ewe Ae his course; yet such is the 

exterity of the guassos, or countrymen, 
that they are not only sure of catching the 
animal they are in chace of, but can fix, 
or, as they term it, place their lasso on 






an icular they please: over the 
ed ante or the body; or 
they can include all four legs, or two, or 
any one of the four ; and the whole with 
such ease and certainty, that it is necessary 
to witness the feat to have a just concep- 
tion of the skill displayed; which, like 
that of the savage Indian in the use of his 
bow and arrow, can only be gained by the 
practice of many years. Itis, in fact, the 
earliest amusement of these people ; and I 
have often seen little boys just beginning 
to run about, actively employed in lassoing 
cats, and entangling the legs of every dog 
that was unfortunate enough to pass with- 
in reach: in due season they become very 
expert in their attacks on poultry; and 
afterwards in catching wild birds: so that, 
by the time they are mounted on horse- 
back, which is always at an early age, they 
begin to acquire that matchless skill, from 
which no animal, of less speed than a 
horse, has the slightest chance of escap- 
ing. 

Tet us suppose that a wild bull is to be 
caught, and that two mounted horsemen, 
guassos, as they are called, undertake to 
kill him. As soon as they discover him, 
they remove the coil of the lasso from be- 
hind them, and grasping it in the left 
hand, prepare the noose in the right, and 
dash off at full gallop, each swinging his 
lasso round his head. The first who comes 
within reach aims at the bull’s horns, and 
when he sees, which he does in an instant, 
that the lasso will take effect, he stops his 
horse, and turns it half round, the bull 
continuing his course, till the whole cord has 
run out from the guasso’s hand. The horse, 
meanwhile, knowing, by experience, what 
is going to happen, leans over, as much as 
he can, in the opposite direction from the 
bull, and stands in trembling expectation 
of the violent tug which is given by the 
bull when brought up by the lasso. So 
great, indeed, is the jerk which takes 
place at this moment, that were the horse 
not to lean over, he would certainly be 
overturned ; but standing, as he does, with 
his feet planted firmly on the ground, he 
offers sufficient resistance to stop the bull 
as instantaneously as if it had been shot, 
though at full speed. In some cases, this 
check is so abrupt and violent, that the 
animal is not only dashed to the ground, 
but rolls along at the full stretch of the 
lasso; while the horse, drawn sideways, 
ploughs up the earth with his feet for 
several yards. This, which takes so long 
to describe, is the work of a few seconds ; 
during which, the other horseman gallops 
past; and before the bull has time to re- 
cover from the shock, places the noose 
over his horns, and continues advancing 
till it also is at full stretch. The buli, 
stupified by the fall, sometimes lies mo- 
tionless on the ground; but the borsemen 
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soon rouse him up, by tugging him to and 
fro. When on his legs, with a horseman on 
each side, he is like a ship moored with 
two cables; and however unwilling he 
may be to accompany the guassos, or how. 
ever great his struggles, he is irresistibly 
dragged along by them in whatever direc- 
tion they please. 

If the intention be to kill the animal for 
the sake of the hide and tallow alone, as 
is often the case, one of the guassos dis- 
mounts, and running in, cuts the bull’s ham- 
strings with a long knife, which he always 
wears in his girdle; and, instantly after- 
wards, despatches him, by a dexterous cut 
across the back of the neck. The most 
surprising thing is, the manner in which 
the horse, after being left by his rider, 
manages to preserve the lasso always tight : 
this would be less difficult if the bull were 
to remain steady, but it sometimes hap- 
pens, that he makes violent struggles to 
disentangle himself from the lassos, rush- 
ing backwards and forwards in a furious 
manner. ‘The horse, however, with won- 
derful sagacity, alters his place, and pran- 
ces about, as if conscious of what he is 
doing, so as to resist every movement of 
the bull, and never allowing the lasso to 
be relaxed for a moment. 

When a wild horse is to be taken, the 
lasso is always placed round the two hind 
legs, and, as the guasso rides a little on 
one side, the jerk pulls the entangled 
horse’s feet laterally, so as to throw him 
on his side, without endangering his knees 
or his face. Before the horse can recover 
the shock, the rider dismounts, and snatch- 
ing his poncho or cloak from his shoulders, 
wraps it round the prostrate animal’s head ; 
he then forces into his mouth one of the 
powerful bits of the country, straps a sad- 
dle on his back, and, bestriding him, re- 
moves the poncho; upon which, the asto- 
nished horse springs on his legs, and en- 
deavours, by a thousand vain efforts, to 
disencumber himself of his new master, 
who sits quite composedly on his back ; 
and, by a discipline which never fails, re- 
duces the horse to such complete obedience, 
that he is soon trained to lend his speed 
and strength in the capture of his wild 
companions. 

During the recent wars in this country, 
the lasso was used as a weapon of great 
power in the hands of the guassos, who 
make bold and useful troops, and never 
fail to dismount cavalry, or to throw down 
the horses of those who come within their 
reach, There is a well-authenticated story 
of a party of eight or ten of these men, 
who had never seen a piece of artillery, till 
one was fired at them in the streets of 
Buenos Ayres: they galloped fearlessly np 
to it, placed their lassos over the cannon, 
and, by their united strength, a! over- 
turned it. Another anecdote is of 















my unprovided with fire-arms, rowed con- 
fidently along the shore. ‘The guassos, 
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meanwhile, were watching their opportu. 
nity, and the moment the boats came suf. 
ficiently near, dashed into the water, and, 
throwing their lassos round the necks of 
the officers, fairly dragged every one of 
them out of their boats. 

(Vol. i. p. 146—153,) 
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*Tis my vocation, Hal.—Shakspeare. 
‘Qe cuss Tov Suciov ayes Seog ws Tov 5uciov——tdom, Od. 17. 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—As every man has either a 
favourite pursuit or a necessary occu- 
pation, and most men have both, it 
seems to me most rational that we 
should endeavour, if we cannot ac- 
tually blend them, to make them 
at least as subservient to each other 
as possible ; and it generally hap- 
pens that there is such a natural 
propensity to this endeavour, that 
we see in every thing a man does 
some characteristic of his common 
habits and his usual studies. Sterne 
would, perhaps, say that a man 
may be caught mounting his hobby 
at the very time when he least sus- 
pects that he is doing so; and thus 
it is that we observe amongst men 
of every profession a certain air and 
manner by which they are most 
plainly distinguished. Every man, 
for instance, knows a tailor-from a 
soldier by his walk, though the one 
may not be dressed in his regi- 
mentals, nor the other be seen carry- 
ing a suit of clothes wrapped up in 
a silk handkerchief under his left 
arm,* with a pattern-book peepin 
out of his right-hand pocket ; bot 
of which are as common toa tailor in 
the street of London as a musket and 
cartouche-box are to a soldier on 
parade. Even in literature we are 
not free from these professional 
marks, which, as it is vulgarly said, 
“‘ smell of the shop;” for habit ne- 
cessarily gives a certain turn to the 
thought and language of all men, 


and one may generally distinguish 
the peculiar course of a man’s life, 
not only from the inadvertent sallies 
of conversation, but from the mea- 
sured march of his studied compo- 
sition. I have carried this opinion 
so far, that I am persuaded that the 
authors of Tom Jones and Roderic 
Random, both fellows of infinite 
humour and various knowledge of 
the world as well as of books, may 
easily be detected in their respective 
works, the one for a lawyer, the 
other for a physician ; and neither of 
them are more humorous than when 
they are ridiculing the quackeries of 
their respective professions. ‘This, 
as I have already said, is both natu- 
ral and useful, as by this means eve- 
ry one is kept chiefly within his usual 
province; and I have introduced 
myself to you by these few general 
observations, because, as I am’ fond 
of literature and criticism, and m 

occasionally trouble you with suc 

remarks as occur to me in the course 
of my reading, I wish ‘ by anticipa- 
tion to prevent your discovery,” and 
announce to you what sort of enter- 
tainment you are likely to receive, 
by telling you at once that I ama 
lawyer, who having been early a 
votary of the Muses, am now, from 
necessity and ambition, seriously de- 
voted to the labours of that arduous 
profession, not without some occa- 
sional relaxation during the intervals 
between Circuit and Term in the 





* Some of this goose-roasting, cabbage-pilfering tribe, have, with most w 
effrontery, presumed to quit the use of the silk handkerchief, for a blue bag, commonly 


called a law-bag. They fancy, 
tents of the lawyer's bag and the 








perhaps, that there is some similarity between the con- 
tailor’s ; but I must tell them that they are mistaken, 


and that to have a bag of bricfs, and to carry @ suit, are net by any means the same 


thing. 
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bowers. of Parnassus. At these pe- 
riods of indulgence ps an 
Essay may not unacceptable to 
you. 





MASSINGER S FATAL DOWRY, 
AND 
ROWE'S FAIR PENITENT. 


The opening of these dramas, the 
latter of which it is well known was 
surreptitiously stolen from the for- 
mer, exhibits a very interesting in- 
cident founded upon a vulgar error. 
In the one we are presented with a 
very animated scene, in which the 
noble-minded Charalois, through his 
advocate Charmi, petitions the pro- 
vincial tribunal of Burgundy for the 
restoration of his father’s dead body, 
which had been arrested and de- 
tained for debt by his rapacious cre- 
ditors. Not being able to satisfy 
their debts, or appease their anger, 
he at length offers himself up to 
prison, a living captive, to release 
his father’s corpse ; and submits to 
be buried in a dungeon, to procure 
his parent a grave. It is this noble 
action which recommends him to 
the father of Calista, and Beaumelle, 
who relieves him from prison, takes 
him to his house and makes him his 
son-in-law. 

The following is the language of 
Massinger. 

Charmi. Tosay the late dead Marshal, 
The father of this young Lord here, my 

client, 
Hath done his country great and faithful 
service 
Might task me of impertinence, to repeat 
What your grave Lordships cannot but re- 
meraber. 
He, in his life, became indebted to 
wi (I will not wrong their 
ts 


By giving them the attributes they now 
merit) 

And failing by the fortune of the wars 

Of means to free himself from his en- 


gagements, 
He was arrested, and for want of bail 
Imprison’d at their suit; and, not long after, 
With loss of liberty, ended his life. 
And, tho’ it be a maxim in our laws, 
All suits die with the person, these men’s 
malice 


In death finds matter for their hate to 

2s work on, 

enying him the decent rites of burial, 

Which the sworn enemies of the Christin 
ai 

Grant freely to their slaves. May it there- 


fore i 
Your Lordshipe 20 to fashion your decrec, 
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That what their cruelty doth forbid, your 


t 
May nn p ~hnt to. 
Naval (Senior, a Judge.) How long have 
you, Sir, 
Practis’d in court ? 
Char. Some twenty years, my Lord. 
Nav. sen. By your gross ignorance, it 
should appear 
Not twenty days. 
Char. I hope I have given no cause 
In this, my Lord. 
Nav. sen. How dare you move the court 
To the dispensing with an act confirm’d 
By Parliament, to the terror of all bank- 


rupts ? 

Go home, and with more care peruse the 
statutes, 

Or the next motion, savouring of this 
boldness, 

May force you, Sir, to leap against your 
will 

Over the place you plead at. 

Char. I foresaw this. 


In a note to this passage, Mr. 
Gifford, in the last edition adds, 
* Herodotus tells us, that Asychis, 
the grandson of Cheops, to facilitate 
the borrowing of money, allowed the 
Egyptians to pledge the dead bodies 
of their parents, which, until redeem- 
ed by payment of the sums advanced, 
could not be deposited in the sepul- 
chres of their fathers. In imitation 
of this monarch, modern states have 
sanctioned the arrest of a person’s 
dead body till his debts be paid ; but 
what was in Asychis a wise institu. 
tion, is in his followers a gratuitous 
act of absurd and savage barbarity.” 

Both Massinger and his commen- 
tator seem to me to have fallen into 
a vulgar error. The one is very ex- 
cusable, because if either the law of 
England or of Burgundy was so un- 
derstood by a great part of the audi- 
ence, or it were a mere fiction of his 
own, the author might well derive . 
from it the incident which he has 
formed. This is within the true li- 
cence of poetry. But with respect 
to the commentator, I am free to 
confess that Mr. Gifford is much 
more at home when he is explaining 
classical allusions than when he ven- 
tures upon the more dangerous 
ground of the laws of arrest, or those 
of Alsatia. He makes a good figure 
among the ruins of the capital of 
Rome, and describes them well ; but 
he is quite out of his way, when he 

ts into the Fleet, or the weg 

nch, or one of the Halls. is 
quotation from Herodotus is correct, 
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but not quite applicable, and the 
consequences which he deduces from 
it are by no means natural. The law 
which he fancies to be so general in 
Europe I believe never existed. 
None of the nations of Europe are so 
savage as to make the dead body of 
a debtor a pledge to his creditors. 
All of them do not admit of arrest 
in the first instance for debt, but 
only in execution, and if by law the 
dead man were to be kept in prison 
till his son paid his debts, it is ob- 
vious that every gaol must be also a 
cemetery, and there must be cells ex- 
ressly for the dead as well as the 
a, like those of some monks, I 
believe the order of La Trappe, in 
Italy. But in the King’s Bench pri- 
son there is nothing so common as to 
hear of a wooden-habeas, as a nick- 
name for a coffin, by which the pri- 
soner is finally released from all con- 
finement in this world, having satis- 
fied all creditors as to every claim 
upon his person, by paying the great 
debt of nature. Before Mr. Gifford 
had cast this general slander upon 
the legislatures of Europe, I wish he 
had taken the trouble to examine 
into the authorities upon which his 
law is founded. I can find none. That 
a prejudice commonly exists of this 
kind, even at the present moment, is 
well known, and it is one of the ob- 
jects of this essay to destroy that 
‘thy It was probably believed 

y Massinger, who, like Shakspeare 
and all our early poets, looked no 
further than their own country for 
the manners of the place where the 
scene was to be laid; and an instance 
of it now exists, remarkable for its 
notoriety and absurdity. At West- 
minster Abbey, the guide who shows 
the curiosities of the place, exhibits 
in a small chapel, or cell, near to 
Henry VIIth’s brazen tomb, a couple 
of old coffins covered with red velvet, 
which he gravely tells you contain 
the bodies of two ambassadors, 
whose remains were arrested for 
debt and not suffered to be buried. 
He also informs you that it is for this 
reason they are not placed in a vault 
or tomb. I know not which to ad- 
mire most, the folly of the inventor 
of this fable, or the credulity of the 
blockheads who do not immediately 
pewre its absurdity. For, in the 
rst place, by the law of nations, the 
persons of ambassadors are sacred 
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and inviolable, dead or living ; the 
statute of Queen Anne upon this sub. 
ject, was enacted merely to appease 
Peter the Great, and is generally 
understood to be only ‘declaratory of 
the common law. And in the next, it 
is hard to say that these gentlemen 
were denied Christian burial, when 
their coffins are poor carefully in 
that sacred temple (by the guide’s 
construetion converted into a gaol) 
in which are deposited, in similar 
coffins, the ashes of a long race of 
kings and heroes. 

Massinger wrote in the time of 
Lord Coke, and it is plain that the 
law in his day could not have been 
as it is here represented ; but in or- 
der to relieve my readers from all 
doubts upon the subject, and that 
they may all retire to rest without 
any idle apprehensions that their pre- 
cious reliques when dead may be 
violated by the hands of rude bailiffs, 
to the terror of their wives and chil- 
dren, I shall here extract from a mo- 
dern book of reports the words of the 
late Chief Justice Ellenborough on 
the subject, in which he held that 
even a promise to pay a debt extort- 
ed from a person, through fear of a 
dead body being arrested, was illegal, 
being without consideration and void 
—which it could not be, if the threat- 
ened arrest were legal. 


Now, as to the case of Quick v. Copple- 
stone, in that case the promise was made 
through fear of being arrested, and it is so 
stated in the declaration; and Hyde, C. J. 
held, ‘* that a forbearance to sue one who 
fears to be sued, is a good consideration ;” 
and he cited a case in the Common Pleas, 
when he sat there, where a woman, who 
feared that the dead body of her son would 
be arrested for debt, promised in conside- 
ration of forbearance, to pay; and it was 
adjudged against her, though she was nel- 
ther executrix nor administratrix. But 
the other Judges doubted of this; and I 
think it would be bad even after verdict, 
for it appears vitious upon the face of it. 
Such a means of extorting a promise is not 
to be endured. It is impossible to look 
upon that as a good promise, which is made 
in consideration that a person will forbear 
to do a violent and unlawful act; that he 
will forbear to do a violent injury to the 
feelings of all the relations of the deceased. 
See Jacobus I. Smith’s Rep. 195.—Jones 
v. Ashburnham, B. R. Hilary Term, 
1804.—Sce also East's Reports, H. 44. 
Geo. IIT. S.C. 


With respect to the similarity of 
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the law_.of Asychis,. the, grandson of 
Cheops, in. imitation of which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gifford, the supposed 
law of Europe has been introduced, 
1 confess I am but a novice in the 
Antiquities of t compared with 
that geutleman; but I should submit 
to him, that the imitation is very re- 
mote and improbable, and the cop 

at best very unlike the original. 
Like all copies, if it ever existed, it 
would be a copy without the spirit 
of its prototype. It was customary 
in Egypt to embalm the bodies of the 
deceased, or to make mummies of 
them; and it is probable he who 
possessed the most of these precious 
remains was most honoured for his 
high birth. The mummy was then 
a moveable piece of goods, a valu- 
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able testimonial of nobility like the 
statues of the Roman patricians ; and 
to pledge these, was to give a man 
an actual security for the money, 
which was advanced expressly upon 
that pledge, and apportioned to the 
natural value of it. But this was a 
pen oe pledge by the son, not an 
ordinary execution on the body of 
the father; and, however odious it 
may now appear in the spendthrift 

ir, was more reasonable than the 
pledge which the law is supposed 
to give of the dead body of the debtor, 
which must necessarily impose upon 
the creditor, who was to keep it un- 
buried, the task of reviving, not the 
dead body, but the long lost art of 
embalming, which is nearly as hope- 
less an experiment. 








A DREAM OF ORPHEUS. 


I nap a dream of Orpheus. 


The veil’d bed 


Open’d as ’twere a cloud, and light was shed, 


Bathing the midnight darkness in mild 


gold: 


The walls receded: space its depth unroll’d 

Far vanishing in distance: gleams of da 

Broke o'er brown forests: torrents toss’d their spray 
Like smoke ; and mountains heaved on heaven, where caves, 
That darken’d inward, sent the knell of waves 

In deaf and hollow clang on the far air: 

A sunless cataract stream was prison’d there, 
Plunging and writhing on its stony rack 

Where old volcanic flames had burn’d their track, 
And shagg’d the hollow’d sides with azure spires,— 
The tinge of those old thunder-volleying fires 

That gasp’d themselves away, and left the surge 
To dash with tyrannous foam the hissing verge. 


My visual sense was soul ; 


and like a beam 


It pierced the cavern’s mouth, and saw the stream 


In its ungovernable plun 


s, dark 


As ebony, yet with a lightning spark 

Upon its chafing waters ; o’er their bed 

Droop’d yellow crystals: the bow’d rocks were clung 
With weeds that iced in shattery stone-work hung : 
The toad, the bat, gleam’d cold, to marble grown, 
And stiffening salamanders froze in stone : 

The venga | surges, showering chilly spray, 


Changed e 
I saw them tumbling 
Where nigh 


to iron as they wound their way ; 
oer their shelvy 
t unfathom’d lay beyond the edge ; 


Till fancy totter’d, and I dared not trace 
The deeper mysteries of that solemn place : 
But, in my bodiless swift presence, turn’d 


Where dazzli 
On snowy idee 
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day without the mountain burn‘d, 


from on high, 1 
And azure-billowing hi mth lowhier lie; 











Woods and emerging plains that seem’d almost 
Endless, rock, sand, and her , till a coast 
Opposed its marble barrier, and the surge 
Of the blue ocean lean’d — the verge. 

r 


High on the buoyant air there seem’d to spring 
The fowls of heaven that rush on broader wing ; 
The vulture cross’d the azure with his shade, 
And eagles from the cliffs the sun survey’d 

With fix’d irradiate eye: and from those hills 

I saw the lion stooping toward the rills 

That boil’d in clefts of rocks, and tigers slow 
Stole from the brake, or crouching gazed below 
On some aerial antelope, anon 

Starting, as ’twere a leaf, scarce seen, and gone. 


Thus ruminating, on my ear there came 
A sound, a thrill, which was no more the same: 
The wild bird’s cry, the forest’s mutter'd roar, 
The dash of rock-pent streams, the sea-wave hoar 
Were blended still; but clearer than them all 
An echo smote me with its swell and fall 
Liquid, but not of waters ; for it hung 
In tremors, like the nightingale’s sweet tongue, 
And yet with more of sound and varied art 
Melted itself into the brain and heart: 
That my chain’d spirit struggled to get free 
And lose itself in that wild harmony ; 
And, with a thought, my airy presence stood 
Before a mountain grotto ; where a wood 
Shook with green aspens, and did high o’er-reach 
The rock’s tall summit with gigantic beech, 
And oak and cedar. Nymphs with vine-leaves crown’d 
Sate group’d upon the moss ; their hair unbound, 
And like those grape-tipp’d tendrils crisply twined, 
Waved down their falling backs and kiss’d the wind. 
The panther’s mottled velvet half conceal’d 
Their dazzling rounded forms, and part reveal’d. 
Stags with their antlers peep'd; and the streak’d pard 
Couch’d harmless ; for before them lean’d a bard 
Against the lichen’d rock ; within his gras 
A seven-string’d shell: a coil’d and tiemnpied asp 
Beneath his foot, the fang still dripping gore : 
This was the sound I heard; it breathed no more : 
Still the throng’d air was dark with feather’d sails 
Of hovering birds ; and many nightingales 
Lay panting on the grass beneath the trees ; 
As they had rung their descant on the breeze 
In rivalry, and with their vain intent 
Exhausted, flutter’d voiceless, breathless, spent. 
But on my ravish’d serise arose a strain 
From all those fair-shaped strangers, that again 
The air shrill’d musical, and ’twere to die 
If I should lose that love-breathed symphony. 


SONG OF THE BACCHANTS. 


Alas, Eurydice !~-and where was he, 
Within whose arm thy head had folded been ? 
When through the boundless wood’s untrodden scene 
Thou didst roam forth in thy simplicity? 
Within his cavern-fane he sate 
_ Unconscious of thy perilous flight ; 
His God on whom he fix’d his dazzled sight, 
Could not his boasted God reveal thy fate? 
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Had she with us adored that better shrine, 
Blest to the blooming Godhead of the vine, 
And toss’d her wreathed locks and held 
The spear that had her ravisher repell’d, 
Thou wouldst not, priest deluded! prophet vain ! 
Now wake the mountains with thy dirge-like strain. 


Alas, Eurydice! she trod, 
Relying on her solar God, 
The unfrequented shade ; 
The shepherd Aristeus came 
With eyes that shot unholy flame, 
And started from the glade : 
From his extended arms she flew, 
And back her glance abhorrent threw, 
Her shrieks no timely succour drew, 
For Bacchus was her scorn: 
And pines their thronging branches spread 
Above the fugitive’s lorn head, 
As if to shroud her, while she fled 
From him who gilds the morn ; 
Hot the pursuit and swift the flight, 
And keen the pantings of affright. 


Alas, Eurydice !—thy God indeed 
Saved thee from one more terrible than death; 
But wherefore did he see thee bleed, 
And to a gnawing reptile yield thy breath? 
Was it that he we serve, the God, 
Who walks on dragons, in his fury trod, 
And part assented to thy Godhead’s prayer, 
nd part dispersed in air? 
Did not his wand arouse the snake, 
That slumber’d in that rustling brake, 
To wound thy snowy foot and tame 
Thy husband’s soul to tremble at his name ? 


Alas, Eurydice !—thy spouse we love, 
And loved thee for his sake and for thine own: 
These hands have well avenged thee, for the grove, 
Where lurk’d the she herd, we have overthrown: 
Bow’d are the oaks within whose murmuring cell 
His bees, his life, were wont to dwell : 
Rifled and trampled are the bowers 
That breathed the luxury of trailing flowers. 
The God, who calls thy Orpheus, did relent 
And us his votaries thy avengers sent : 
The shepherd saw our blazing eyes, 
He heard the shouts, the raving cries ; 
He saw the ivy-shrouded javelin glare 
As brandish’d in the whirling air ; 
The woods in shiver’d fragments fell, 
He fled, and Echo mock’d his frantic yell. 


Alas! Eurydice !—lift up thy head 

Oh, youth ! in error wise! oh, beauteous priest ! 

And dry the tears thine eyes for ever shed ; 
She is from mortal pain releast : 
But others live who love as well ; 
Again awake thy vocal shell, 

But hail the God, whens tool must serve and fear ; 
Turn from thy lifeless widowhood ; 
Chuse midst the Dryads. of the wood ; 

Chuse not departed joys Dut find it here}, - 
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There was a pause ; a silence fearful, deep, 
As though the wilderness were hush’d in sleep ; 
The youth had grasp’d with agonizing hands 
His robe of snowy fleece, while propp’d he stands 
Against the ite rock: his frame is shook 
With ague thrills ; a fire is in his look ; 
And his wild locks seem curling from his head, 
And his cheeks flush with hectic stains of red ; 
His hand is on his harp ; and hark !—the clash— 
Shrill, loud, and sudden as the thunder flash ! 


ORPHEUS. 


I fix my eyes upon thee, mighty sun! 
That hearst what these have witness’d, and beholdst 
The mockery of their pity!’ Thou art nx !— 
The God whom they Spaahoiae is their own God, 
Whom they in base and mortal shape would seek 
Amidst their tangled haunts ; when they might stand 
Upon the mountain which thy glory gilds, 
And see thee in thy naked majesty, 
God of the vine they worship. Hear me now! 
Celestial Bacchus! radiant Hercules ! 
That run’st thy race of strength around the stars ; 
Thou Jove, thou Juno of the azure air! 
Thou Neptune! brother of thyself, that rulest 
The tempest-toiling element of sea ; 
Thou! who art both the sign and source of all ; 
The world of earth and waters and deep skies ; 
Hear me !—I ask a token that these wild 
And impious revellers, who crush the grape 
In the delirium of infuriate sense, 
And while their lips blush nectar grudge thee praise ; 
Who rend thee from thyself and part thee forth 
In thousand rivals of thy name throughout 
Air, sea, and land,—I ask from thee a sign, 
That they may turn from phantoms, and discern, 
Through these thy names and powers, thyself alone! 
Sole energy !—great spirit !—universe ! 
At thy blest bidding I forsook the wild 
Of snowy Thrace, and from her mountains brought 
Into the haunts of savage men the lore 
Ineffable, the mystery of THE One: 
Temperance and justice and connubial love. 
Be this thy token !—give me to possess 
The bride again in life, whose ravisher 
May read his warning in the mangled asp 
That writhes beneath my foot. Eurydice !— 
Give me to repossess Eurydice ! 
Bride of my youth! my blooming prophetess ! 
Upon whose tongue thy mysteries dwelt in music ; 
Whose eyes gave back the image of thyself ; 
Who was the priestess of thy shrine ; and sate, 
Pupil at once and teacher of the good 
And beautiful !—restore Eurydice ! 
She is among the shadows of the land 
Where dwell the dead, but thou art also there ! 
There is no cavern of the rounded globe 
Where thy pervading glory pierceth not : 
And the gold ripens and the ruby burns 
In rocks, that never saw the eye of heaven, 
But own thy fostering warmth within their veins. 
Thy light is in the grave: the thought that breathed 
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In human forms survives the smouldering pyre, 
And feels thy vital spark, and clothes itself 

In a bright shadow of its mortal nature : 

And I should know her, my Eurydice, 

And thou couldst re-illume her scarce-cold limbs 
With their extinguish’d fire, and plant again 
That rose upon her cheek whose purple tinge 
Was thine. I will conjure thee where thou sittst 
In the recesses of the cavern’d earth, 

With hymnic rhapsodies, which thou hast loved, 
When on the Thracian rock I lay supine, 

And felt thy ardours beaming on my breast. 
Expect me—for I come—behold! I seek thee ! 


There was a crash of branches, for the beech 
That tower'd above the cliff to his strong reach 
Bent ; his elastic limbs he upward swung 
And on the topmost bough suspended hung, 
Rock’d giddily and fearfully in air ; 

His weight the reeling branch could scarcely bear 
As with nerved grasp the trunk embraced he held 
And to and fro tumultuously impell’d 

The toppling tree ; till when it bending swept 

The verdure-tufted crag, at once he leapt 

Sheer from the branch, and felt beneath his feet 
Heights, which no footstep but the deer’s had beat : 
And bounding where the eagle builds, from sight 
He faded upwards into dizzy light. : 
Then javelins shook and clash’d: a long shrill yell 
Was sent through every woodland, cave, and dell : 
The hawk flew screaming from his rock: and o’er 
The forest growl’d remote a mutter’d mingled roar. 


My sprite was with the bard: I follow’d him 
To other mountains, where the sight grew dim 
If backward turn’d below: one arm the lyre 
Clasp’d close: the sun had touch’d a Lp with fire ; 
He snatch’d a branchy torch: I heard the wave 
Dash loud and long and shrill: a yawning cave 
Received him, and I enter’d: the cleft sides 
Foam’d with the rush and roar of cataract tides : 
The vaults shot light from crystals, and the walls, 
That flash’d with gleams of darkling waterfalls, 
Show’d the green tints volcanic fires had left 
When flames and waters hiss’d within the cleft. 
It was the cavern my far-gifted sight 
Had partly fathom’d: now a deeper night 
Hung o’er my sliding path, by fits illumed 
With glancing meteor flashes ; as entomb’d 
I stood within th’ eternal mountains : —- 
And deeper the descending chasm’s ridged steep 
Open’d, and wide and wider that immense 
And endless cavern, to my sleeping sense, 
Struck its far vistas in the pillar’d stone, 
By the bard’s waving pine-torch gleaming shown 
With all their spars of diamond, veins of gold : 
Gates of red brass upon their hinges roll’ 
Deafening the cataract’s thunder: the pine’s light, 
Now flashing keener flame, disclosed to sight 
The space beyond: the river rush’d between 
Those clanging valves: a rocky ledge was seen 
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Banking its broadening current, till it wound 

In twined meanders writhing round and round : 
Hollow the dreary murmur rose, and more 

And more in distance a confused stern roar 

Of thronging echoes floated near and near ; 

Vague, undefined, and fraught with doubt and fear. 
Then did that dauntless poet loose the fold 

Of his girt robe that round his ancles roll'd, 

And bared his sinewy arm, and struck the shell 
Whose tinkling echoes rose and rose and fell : 

That all that uproar ceased ; and half-seen wings 
Of night-birds stirr’d the air and brush’d the strings: 
And on the river’s breast a darksome boat 

Row’d by a giant arm was seen to float ; 

And he was ferried in deep silence:o’er, 

Till I stood with him on a stranger shore: ~ 

And still the harp-strings rang, and shapes of men 
Shadowy, enormous, came thick-flocking then ; 
With huge incredible forms of beast-like mould, 
That moved with claws or wings, or snake-like roll’d, 
Or all at once ; and, high above us flung, 

One on a moveless wheel grim-gazing hung 

His bulk, of stature like a Hebi cloud : 

Sighs, murmur’d voices, whispers low or loud, 
With rustling tramplings, throng’d us ; and a blast 
Of laughter, like a trumpet, clang’d and past. 


I felt secure as some invisible sprite, 
Impassive to the grasp of hostile might, 
And onward pass’d, as I the shadow were 
Of him who forced his fearless passage there. 


At length the rock receded over-head ; 
A sky of amethyst o’er arching spread 
Its concave, studded with strange stars, and bright 
With comets wheeling in concentric light ; 
And, strait before, a palace rear’d on high 
Its fey: doors and walls of porphyry ; 
And I beheld him, while the valves flew wide, 
Across the threshold plant his venturous stride, 
And pace with harp in hand the jasper floor ; 
Till touching a soft stop, he paused before 
A veiling arras, that with purpling glow 
Checker d in shifting lights the stone below. 
He raised it with his arm, and the strong ray 
Of starry lamps flash’d out a midnight day ; 
And supernatural statures caught the eye 
Like shadows flung against a mountain sky : 
Embodied attributes, strange virtues, powers 
Of vengeance, such as range the guilty towers 
Where crime has left its stain ; and some there were 
Who wreath’d the serpent round their female hair. 
The sweet string trembled : all, incontinent, 
Gazed gestureless and mute: the prophet bent 
His forehead ; since, above that dream-like crowd, 
Steps of pyramidal sweep sustain’d a cloud, 
Through whose ensanguined and transparent light 
What seem’d a pillar'd throne half met the sight, 
Where sate a human shape of doubtful guise, 
Eee oe and colossal size ; 

azziing, yet dimly seen: the charming rhyme 
Melted from Orpheus’ lips: he dared to-climb 
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The slope pyramidal of steps that grew 
Beneath his toiling feet, till to my view 

He stood diminished ; the last stair he trod, 
Fainting, and touch’d the foot-stool of the God. 


He saw a monarch in his pomp of place 
Propt on a staff of gold: he saw the face 
Of Jove-Apollo in his subterrene 
Presence: of two-sex’d aspect: a dark queen 
Sate gazing pensive on him, Pluto's spouse: 
Arch’d on her forehead met her raven brows ; 
And languishingly look’d her fawn-like eyes, 
Through long-fringed eyelids dipt in hyacinth dyes: 
Her tower-tress’d hair was diadem’d: anon 
The apparition of that shape was gone ; 
And through the fire-red vapour, mantling round 
The chair of burnish’d adamant, there frown’d 
A giant king, whose spiky crown was set 
O’er locks that dropp’d in rings of clustering jet : 
Thus, in their violet robes enwrapt, the pair 
Sate twain, or one ; with crisp’d or flowing hair, 
Or stern, or inpbenchaty—<aplll : each came 
And went alone ; each different, yet the same: 
A masculine Proserpina was he ; 
And Pluto soften’d to a matron she: 
Nor e’er at once were those grand phantoms seen ; 
A lonely king, a solitary queen : 
One pox f lean’d upon that staff of gold, 
And whom you late beheld you still behold : 
Her sandal d feet still press the agate stair, 
And his those raven brows, that tower-wreath’d hair : 
The lineaments, by involution strange 
Of form and sex, pass’d with alternate change 
And re-appear’d: and still a disk of rays 
Haloed each brow ; a faint and flickering blaze: 
And in that sign the ravish’d prophet knew 
His priesthood pure, his inspirations true. 
He look’d upon the self-dividing one, 
The female Jove of hell, the subterranean sun: 
And as he twitch’d the chords with ivory rod, 
Lifted his plaintive chant and hail’d the Goddess-God. 


SONG OF ORPHEUS. 
Proem. 


Hail! in whom the heavens eternal centre still as in their home ; 
Earth with all its hills and forests, ocean with its whirls of foam : 
Mother of the moon: great father of the dews and founts of fire, 
Rivers issue from thy bosom ; lightnings own thee for their sire : 
Hell admits thee to its caverns; death obeys thee ; life attends ; 
At thy footstool, sun infernal! thus thy priest, thy prophet bends: 
Hear Hyperion! hear Serapis! Pan-Osiris, Venus, hear ! 
Hear me, by thy name Adonis! Isis, lean thy charmed ear ! 





The flame that warm’d my stripling heart 
Exhales itself in sighs ; 

Thy light, all-glorious as thou art ! 
Oh sun! fatigues mine eyes. 


Pair’d on the poplar’s silvery bough 

T he turtles sit, and moan 
Complaints of love ; but tuneless now 
To me who sit alone. 
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The a yy Sc betrays the seat 


She fill neath the tree ; 
I now must shun that bower'd retreat, 
For she is lost to me. 


The chord that I melodious strung 
False trembles to my quill ; 

Mute is that dear companion’s tongue 
That join’d its sweeter trill. 


The mountain echoes solemn roll 
A dirge-like hollow sound ; 

They commune with my bleeding soul 
That feels the adder’s wound. 


The breezy planes, that clasp their leaf 
' My burning temples o’er, 
Respond, in whispers to my grief, 
She will return no more. 





The moonlight shadows cross my cave, 
I see her lingering stand, 

And with mock’d arms despairing rave, 
As she eludes my hand. 


And when the gleam of morning skies 
The vales and rocks unfolds, 

What can delight these tearful eyes, 
If she no more beholds ? 


Grant the prayer of thine adorer, 
God of light, and life, and love! 

To my vacant arms restore her, 
Gladden the deserted grove ! 

Let the ring-dove’s voice again 

Charm me with its murmur d strain. 


Let the bank again receive her 
Where she lean’d upon my breast ; 
| Why of life in youth bereave her, 
* Hades! thine unbidden guest ? 
i Why pronounce the doom I bear, 
Sleepless torment, stern despair ? 


Ammon! if ere I hymn’d thy many names as one, 
The self-created soul! Supreme, self-center’d sun ! 
’ if mine the mortal hand that dared unveil thy face, 
: And show thee where thou stood’st, all nature for thy base ; 
Through earth’s and ocean’s depths thy glistening arrows hurl'd, 
Minerva of the heavens and Vulcan of the world ! 
Infuse thy holy warmth, thy vital spirit shed 
Within thie — veins of her, the fleeted dead ; 
Grant me to clasp the lost, and give mine eyes to sec 
Eurydice in life, the found Eurydice ! 









; . PROSERPINE. 


5 The door of death 
To all is nigh ; 
She had mortal breath, 
And thou must die. 


She had human birth, 

And was snatch’d away, 
Lest the toys of earth 
Should thy spirit sway. | 
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With a charm I bind thee ; 
Avert thy head ; 

One flits behind thee 
Who join’d the dead. 


When the up skies 

Have mix y wvith her breath, 
Then turn thine eyes, 

For she lives from deatli. 


But beware lest haste 
The spell dissever ; 
Or unembraced 
She is dead for ever. 


And in a thought I found me at the mouth 
Of that enormous cavern ; the sweet south 
Whisper’d of primrose odours, and the flow 
Of sunshine bathed the mountains with its glow. 
The roarings of that subterraneous wave 
Were faintlier heard ; when from within the cave 
A harp rang out: a youth with hurried tread 
Sprang into day, and, gasping, turn’d his head. 

he very heart within me seem’d to break 
At the shrill sadness of that following shriek. 
A figure like a mist veil’d snowy-white 
Stretch’d its beseeching arms and sank from sight, 
And where that mist-like form pale-hovering stay’d 
A moment’s space, was blindest, blackest shade. 
Then came a distant earthquake sound, whose thrill 
Was felt as from within that tremulous hill ; 
Gloom fell upon the rocks, and winds howl'd by 
With lightning glimpses from a scowling sky. 
I saw the pontiff youth unmoving stand ; 
Then, starting, in his harp-strings twine his hand 
With passionate tears and reave them from the shell : 
Long forest echoes rang their answering knell 
To his redoubling shrieks: the serpent cast 
Her venom on him as he bounding pass’d 
Beneath the gnarl’d o’erbranching oaks ; the glare 
Of panthers met him from their briary lair. 
Paths that betray’d the Bacchant’s agile pace 
Now led him onward to their holiest ee a 

sees 


With loathing yet determined glance 

The nan fnchar image, girt with trees ; 
Whence hung the vine’s ripe clusters ; and beneath 
Lay women, ivy-crown’d, that seem’d to breathe 
The breath of deepest slumber, as opprest 

With dance and wine that stained their ivory breast 
And left its crimson on their ruddier lip : 

And some in dreams appear’d again to sip 

The rapture-stirring juice, and leaping hurl 

The leafy javelin in its breezy whirl. 

A fawn’s gore-spotted hide beside them lay, 
Remnant and symbol of their festive prey ; 

When snatch’d from mouth to mouth, from hand to hand, 
Its livi pearing teres x arene Jk on 
He amidst them, and with wildering shout 





Startled the sleepers: that inebriate rout 
Up-bounded from the earth ; their javelins shook, 
And measured him amazed with lengthening look 
Doubtful and half-assured: but he, austere, | 

In desperate anguish smiling scorn of fear, 
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Dragg’d the stain'd idol from its base, and trod 
In the delved mould the mortal-visaged God : 
And then a yell broke forth, that babes at rest 
Had died to hear it on the lulling breast. 


DITHYRAMBIC. 


Hail to him! hail to the God of the vine ! 
Death to the spoiler that tramples his shrine! 
Death to the wretch who despises our charms, 
Looks dew’d with pity and supplicant arms. 
Death to the monster who loves but the dead! 
Twine all your hands in the locks of his head: 
Red as the wine let the blood of his heart 
Spout on the barb of each bugcrrrented dart. 
Wide let his limbs through the forest be strewn, 
And the river re-murmur the sob of his groan. 
Hail to him !—hail to the God of the vine ! 
Death to the spoiler that tramples his shrine! 


And on the pontiff youth their arms they flung ; 
And round and round with fierce embracements clung ; 
Their writhing hands were twisted in his locks ; 
Headless he sank: but woods and glades and rocks 
Told back the voice of his last agony— 
“ Eurydice! ah, poor Eurydice !” 
The last, the only sounds his tongue had shaped 
Still quiver’d on the lip, when life escaped ; 
The stream that his disparted visage roll'd 
Along its ruddy tides the echo told, 
And all the wild roar died along the steep : 
And those, who wreak’d the vengeance, paused to weep. 
A troubled, gloomy, sad, repentant air, 
The mien of jealous, erring, fond despair— 
Forgiveness melting in the gall of hate, 
And wrath to love relenting when too late— 
Such thoughts were painted im each face: and all 
Moved silent back to a maim’d funeral : 
Gathering the scatter’d limbs beneath a mound 
Of heapy earth, and strewing roses round. 


The forest closed upon their toil, and night 
Press'd heavy on my intercepted sight ; 
An interval, as if in death I lay, 
And motion, sense, and thought had past. away. 
Till snatch’d afar, as in a trance, I sank bt 
In torrent-eaten caverns, drear and.dank, 
Where meteors darting their phosphoric ray 3 
Gleam’d — sparr d vaults to light my downward way ; 
And consciously I .pass’d that brassy-door, baad 
And felt my footsteps on the jasper floor. 
The walls then melted like.a. mist away,” . 
The eee heavens dissolved in purple day : 
And there were lawns of greenness, and far gleams 
Of golden fruitage and of amber streams: 
And childhood groupes and many an arm-link’d pair. 
And one of roseate cheek and sunny hair, 
With starr'd and azured vestments, lean’d her head 
O’er a wan youth, who waked as from the dead, 
Drew life and leve like sunlight at his eyes, 
And held his breath in s ecstasies,— 
Then dove-like murmur'd, while delight grew pain, 
“‘ Eurydice ! thou then art mine again!” OLEN. 
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NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 


I emparxeD for England on the 
4th of February, 1824, and sailed 
from the heads of Port Jackson with 
a south-east wind, which continued 
more or less foul till the evening of 
the 12th, when it came round to the 
north-west. 

On the two following days we saw 
flying-fish, though our latitude on 
the last of them was 37° 22’, which 
is a higher southern parallel than 
this tropical animal was perhaps ever 
seen in before. We had the wind 
now from the southward, and next 
from the westward, as it prevails in 
these latitudes at this season, and as 
we wished it to be for the purpose 
of making an eastern passage home 
round Cape Horn. But the wind 
being right aft, with a heavy sea, 
caused a great rolling of the ship. 

On the 18th Capt. Cook’s Strait 
between the two islands of New Zea- 
land was in sight, and we passed 
Cape Farewell in the course of the 
day, and were at night off the Bro- 
thers. It was calm in the night, 
and the strait being so narrow that 
we could see the land on both sides, 
the sea was smooth and the ship 
steady in the day. The land we saw 
consisted of barren hills or sand. We 
observed no signs of imhabitancy. 
These are not the fertile parts of 
New Zealand. The mountains were 
even topt with sand, which we at 
first took for snow. 

The next day Entry Island was in 

sight, and we passed through the 
strait ; and on the follo day, we 
left New Zealand out of sight. Hav- 
ing cleared the land, the sea ran 
high, and the ship’s rolling became 
heavy again. 
On the 21st we crossed the longi- 
tude of 180°, and entered the wes- 
tern hemisphere, as it may strictly 
be called, though the maps do not 
divide till 20° more ; but having lived 
more than seven years in the eastern 
hemisphere, one is anxious to fore- 
stal a change. 

On the 25th albatrosses were nu- 
merous, and on the 26th 
terels. On the 28th we saw eight of 
the former swimming, which they 
seldom do, and on the 29th the latter 
were in great variety. 


From this time to the 17th March 
the weather was generally wet and 
windy, and the vessel enn BAe 
deeply laden and uneasy, shipped 
the salt water almost constantly ; so 
that we were imprisoned in our ca- 
bins,which were necessarily darkened. 
This was the worst of doubling Ca 
Horn; for on the 28th March, the 
day on which we actually passed the 
longitude of it,’ and left the Pacific 
for the Atlantic ocean, the weather 
was fine, and the ship steady ; ‘and 
the next day the sea was calm and 
the sky beautiful, with Staten Island 
in sight twelve leagues to the north, 
looking-even green. So was it fine 
weather for the three following days, 
por on the last of these the wind came 
oul. 

On the day we doubled Ca 
Horn, we met a ship about five miles 
off: the thermometer at this time 
stood at 44°, being the lowest fall on 
the voyage. . 

On the 25th came heavy rain with 
a squally night, and the sea being 
against the wind caused a great roll- 
ing and pitching of the ship. So the 
deck was generally wet and our ca- 
bin dark again till the 4th day of 
April, when the dead lights were re- 
moved for good; and the worst of 
our passage was over. 

This week we made two Thurs- 
days—in order to accommodate our 
reckoning to that of this hemisphere, 
having gained a revolution of the 
earth, by going back to the sun 
round the world—two first days of 
April ; so that this being leap-year, 
I shall have etn «3 days one 
year, a thing w w people can 
understand, and still fewer say. If 
the Emperor Titus had been up to 
this, he might have indemnified him- 
self for his celebrated loss. 

On the 5th day of ge the ther- 
mometer stood at 75°, being a change 
of 30° in a fortnight. 

On the 12th we were so fortunate 
as to meet his Majesty's ship Tamar, 
Captain Bremer, bound from Eng- 
land to New South Wales: this was 
the only vessel we visited durin 
the whole passage, we being boun 
from New South Wales to England, 
and a man of war not having sailed 
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from England to New South Wales 
for twenty years before. An old ac- 
uaintance of mine, an officer of the 
ip, boarded us, and gave us a few 
newspapers of Jan and February 
last, which we should not have seen 
in New South Wales for three months 
more. Here be fruits! first profits of 
the voyage home! 

The Tamar was bound to New 
South Wales on secret service; but 
on my arrival in England, I found 
the secret very well known to be the 
intended establishment of a commer- 
cial factory at Port Essington, a dis- 
covery of Capt. King’s of His Majesty's 
surveying service, on the north coast 
of Australia. The treaty with Hol- 
land having shut us out of all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, into 
which British goods are not admitted 
by the Dutch without payment of a 
very high duty, our government have, 
by assisting in the formation of this 
factory, anticipated any foreign oc- 
cupancy of this part of the Austra- 
lian coast, from whence the Malays, 
who visit it every year from Macas- 
sar to fish for trepang for the China 
market, may be supplied with our 
manufactured goods. It is hoped 
that the Malays will soon induce 
Chinese emigrants to settle at Port 
Essington, and keep up this trade in 
British goods. The port lies very 
handy, not only for the Moluccas, 
but for the Caroline and Philippine 
Islands, and even for China. 

On the same day on which we met 
the Tamar, we crossed the tropic of 
Capricorn; and I saw the Great 
Bear again for the first time for more 
than seven years:— 


The northern team, 

And great Orion’s more refulgent beam, 

To which around the axle of the sky 

The Bear revolving points his golden eye, 

Who shines exalted on th’ ethereal plain, 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the 
main. 





On the 15th we met a brig ten 
miles off, and on the 17th another 
standing to the south-west. These 
were proofs of our drawing towards 
the coast of Brazil ; and on the 20th 
the land was in sight, the city of St. 
Salvador in the Brazilian province of 
Bahia, latitude 12° 59’, longitude 
38° 28, according to one reckoning ; 
33° 21’, according to another. Two 
ships were in sight, also standing for 





the harbour of Bahia; and in the 
afternoon we came to anchor there. 

We found Bahia in the ssion 
of the Brazilians, and the Portiiguese 
either expelled or hiding themselves, 
The Brazilians are not such finely 
made men as the negroes of this pro. 
vince, who are celebrated for the 
beauty of their figures; but the 
South Americans, notwithstanding 
the diminutiveness of their forms, 
will be a great people,— 

A little body with a mighty heart. 
The very children in the streets are 
s Liberty. 

Phe imperial was hoisted on 

the fort, and flying on the ships 
of war. I wish they had chosen a 
prettier mixture of colours. They 
are light green and yellow, with an 
unmeaning coat of arms. 

I went on shore this evening, and 
called, as is the etiquette, upon the 
British consul, who (a at Vittoria, 
in the upper or new town, on Cape 
St. Antonio, on which is another fort. 
This is almost entirely an English 
settlement, and delightfully situated, 
with lanes, at least clean, if not trim, 
and gardens, or rather shrubberies, 
to each house, down to the sea. The 
mango, and other tropical trees, 
struck me with their rich leafiness, 
after the barrenness and dryness of 
Australian foliage. 1 found the white 
cedar, the melia azedarach, or com- 
mon bead-tree of India, growing 
here, as well as at New South Wales ; 
and I particularly admired the splen- 
dour of that species of acacia, called 
peers pulcherrima, or the Bar- 

adoes flower-fence. 

The lower town of Bahia, in which 
the English merchants have only 
compting-houses, is very close and dis- 
gusting, rather from filth and the man- 
ners of the Portuguese, than from the 
mode of building ; for narrow streets 
ensure shade, and declivity of ground 
commands the sea-breeze every where 
by its nature, and would command 
cleanliness with a very little art. 
There are many British merchants 
and shop-keepers settled here, cor- 
responding principally with Liver- 
pool. They are, as they are all over 
the world, the wealthiest rm most 
respectable le in the place, an 
in aes with all saition nomellatt, 
imperialists, and republicans. 

The next afternoon, I went on 
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shore till my — —yoe sail, to 
joy the hospitality of my country- 
CAT. Vittecia; for 1 hed no other 
claim to it than that of common 
country, but that was enough. Mrs. 
Graham, in her late Voyage to Bra- 
zil, repays the a of the 
English at Bahia, by saying that 
«society is at a low, very low scale 
here among the English,” and that 
‘«e the ladies are quite of the second 
rate even of colonial gentility.” 
Now, though there are about twenty 
English merchants here, there are 
but six married English ladies, and 
one single one ; and when Mrs. Gra- 
ham was here, there was, in ex- 
change for one of these, the Con- 
sul’s daughter, whom this genteel 
authoress has the indelicacy to name 
at full length. It does not appear 
that Mrs. Graham meant to include 
Miss P. in her criticism, but 
the number of six is too small to 
scatter censure harmless among ; and 
one of those six must have been 
Miss P: ”s married sister, whom 
Mrs. Graham also mentions. I can 
only say that I had the good fortune 
to be either more grateful or less fas- 
tidious. But I should have thought 
that a very small share of gratitude, 
and a very considerable one of fasti- 
diousness, might still have left the 
guest of Mrs. J—— entirely satisfied 
of her unaffected good-breeding, and 
of the perfect politeness of such of 
her few countrywomen as I had the 
pleasure of meeting under her roof. 
At our Consul’s house, I saw an 
Indian of Botocudo (in the interior 
of the country) who had been to 
Vienna to see the world, and was 
staying at the Consulate, on his way 
back to his own nation. He had a 
large, round, cake-shaped piece of 
wood, inserted in a long slit in his 
under lip, something like the natives 
of the Baie des Frangoises on the 
west coast of North America, figured 
in the Atlas to La Pérouse’s Voyage ; 
and a similar piece in a slit in each 
ear. I have since learnt that there 
was a Botocudo with his wife and 
a exhibited in London in the year 
The weather favoured our little 
relache; and our ship completed her 
watering on the 23d of April. I had 
therefore no time to visit the interior 
of the country, to which indeed there 
are no roads; but I perambulated 
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the city of Bahia with great diligence, 
both in caderas, and on horseback. 
The streets are too steep for carriages, 
although the hill on which the town 
is built, is not 600 feet high (as the 
books say), but a little more than 
200, teste Captain Sabine. The ca- 
deras, or curtained chairs, which are 
used as much by gentlemen as b 
ladies, are carried obliquely, wit 
only one Fea from the top of the 
chair on the shoulder of each of two 
negroes, so that each may see his 
way before him, and the sitter enjoy 
the a breeze and see before 
him too, if he chooses to open the cur- 
tains. 

As it was the season of the car- 
nival, and this city was once the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Brazil, 
we expected to witness the masque- 
rading holydays of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion. But the revolution 
had left priests at a heavy discount. 
We found the saint-cupboards in the 
streets shut up ; and the carnival was 
forbidden by the governor, for fear of 
political riot. 

On Sunday the 25th, I visited the 


public garden in the fort of St. Peter, 
presenting a fine terrace to the’ sea. 
I found the garden neglected, pro- 


bably in consequence of the late 
siege of Bahia by the Brazilians. 
The remains of an earthwork, thrown 
up by their troops, are in the neigh- 
bouring square. I copied the follow- 
ing inscription from an obelisk in 
the garden, commemorative of the 
Prince Regent of Portugal’s first 
landing here, on the emigration of 
the Royal Family from the mother 
country. I wonder the Brazilians 
have not pulled it down. 


A. D. MDCCCVIII. 
Bahiez Senatus 
Monumentum 

posuit. 
'MDCCCXV. 


In the afternoon, I re-embarked, 


refreshed with oranges and limes, 


th they k not long) and 
Sree with Balsa, although I did 
not find it so musical and romantic 
as Rio de Janeiro. To be sure, the 
Portuguese were either away or shut 
up; and the lascivious guitar was 
silenced by the trumpet of freedom. 
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There is a large opera-house here, 
and there was to be a performance 
that night ; but our countrymen did 
not speak highly of Brazilian taste, 
or of the ripeness of the revolution- 
ists for elegant amusements. 
_ The climate of Bahia. is not - 
pressive to a visitor ; but it must 
tiresome to a resident-to have the 
thermometer all the year round from 
75° to 85°. Winter rains induce the 
lower degree, and the higher is al- 
ways relieved by a sea-breeze. _ 
The oranges of Bahia are particu- 
larly fine. When the king of Portu- 
gal lived at Rio de Janeiro he would 
eat no other. They are seedless in 
the main core. The seeds are in a 
little perfect sub-orange at the top of 
the other, which gives the fruit some- 
what of a pear-shape, with the seed- 
chamber divisions indicated in the 
rind of this little top-orange. The 
ant is the great enemy of this fruit- 
tree. Its armies will strip an orange- 
tree in a night— 


Shake down its mellow hangings, nay its 
leaves, 
And leave it bare to weather. 


I saw some of these little animals 
walking away with large bits of 
leaves. No remedy of girthing the 
trunk with any thing, however poi- 
sonous or offensive, has yet been dis- 
covered. They surmount all diffi- 
culties. Fire at night is the only 
thing that drives them away for a 
time. 

The only manufactory at Bahia is 
of red pottery. The various water- 
vessels are peculiarly adapted to this 
warm climate, from the. porousness 
of the clay of which they are made; 
and the excellent water that is pour- 
ed from them, after they have been 
placed in the sea or land breeze, 
drinks deliciously cool. 

We sailed from Bahia in the after- 
noon of the 26th of April with a 
south-east wind andshowery weather; 
and so the wind and weather continued, 
and prevented us from clearing the 
land till the $d day of May. In ad- 
dition to this foulness of wind, we 
now found a foul ship ; for the vessel 
having been some days stagnant in 
harbour, an infernal sulphuric stench 
came from the hold, and from the 
bilge-water, which, attracting the 
lead from the salt-water-stained 
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cabin paint, rendered the between 
decks, which were always wet and 
—_ awe uninhabitable. Was 
it i 
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des of the cargo that gene. 
rated this horrible smell, and pro. 
duced this sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which, combining with the oxygen 
of the paint, formed sulphate of lead? 
The.wind being no longer aft, this 
odour was blown into -the stern ca. 
bins for the rest of the voyage, and 
rendered the ship more disagreeable 
in the trade-winds, than in rounding 
Cape Horn. Scouring was_ useless: 
cepunintsie-ana-Athns ange 
re ; and without going so 
ste feel a stain (as aie nash 
like a wound, it is not to be conceiy- 
ed by the ladies and gentlemen of 
England, who live at home in ease, 
how distressing is the constant sense 
of uncleanness on board of ship. I 
am told that this stench and these 
stains are the consequences of many 
cargoes, particularly of sugar ; and 
yet masters of ships (from pure in- 
difference to every thing but navi- 
gation) take no measures to prevent 
them, either by the use of unpainted 
cabin-linings, or by ventilating the 
holds. He that cannot eat and drink 
any thing, drest in any way, at any 
time, out of any thing, touched by any 
thing, mixed with any thing,—and 
this under the sight of any dirt, the 
smell of any stench, the sound of any 
discord, and the feeling of any mo- 
tion, should not go to sea. I write 
this while I am at sea, because the 
touch of shore is apt to put to flight 
the memory of all these miseries, how- 
ever keen at the time ; and I am de- 
termined to have my revenge of ship- 
board; and to tell jandsmen. what 
truth will utter and what sailors will 
not. I said I would write a pamphlet 
against the sea. I am in a mood to 
chide the tempest, to rebuke the 
waves, like King Canute. If my 
outward ship was heavy and uneasy, 
my homeward was heavy, uneasy, 
wet and filthy. r 
On the day after we left Bahia, 
the French merchant-ship, which 
sailed with us, and the Dutch one, 
which left the harbour the day be- 
fore, were close in sight ; and on the 
next day a brig was near us, sup- 
posed to be an English merchant 
Sunday. On the fallow mor ng 
ay. following } 
the French ship was close in t 
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in ; and on the next day, a vessel 
was still visible. 

On the 5th of May, we saw a Por- 
tuguese Man-of-war, not a ship, but 
a species of zoophyta of the medusa 
kind; and in the evening we passed 
the high pyramidical peak of the is- 
land of Fernando Norhonha, distant 
six or seven leagues, to the eastward, 
rising like a spire. » We, 

On the 8th we crossed the line in 
the longitude of 32° 30’, and were 
becalmed for only two days, with rain 
for only one, after which we got the 
north-east trade-wind till the 2d of 
June, when we were in the latitude 
of 35° 55’, and in the Florida Gulf 
Stream. On the 13th of May the 
wind was light with heavy rain all 
day ; and on the next evening, which 
was showery, we saw a lunar rain- 
bow, a phenomenon which I have 
witnes only once before, and 
which many people die of old age 
without seeing. 

On the 22d, being in latitude 20° 
7’, the sun was vertical at noon, yet 
the thermometer was only 75°. This 
is a wonderful sight, and yet thou- 
sands, who visit the tropics, notice it 
not. Shine, but no sun, till you look 
over head ; and, what is more awful, 
like the goblin in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, 


Your form no darkling shadow throws 
Upon the vessel’s deck. 


A vertical sun is asmuch a miracle 
to an extra-tropical inhabitant, as 
snow and ice to an inter-tropical one. 

On the next day, at evening, we 
met a brig; and much sea-weed was 
seen all day, supposed to have drifted 
from the Gulf Stream. It seemed 
to be all of one sort, namely the 
fucus natans. . 

On the 24th of May, we crossed 
the tropic of Cancer; and on that 
and the three following days the sea- 
weed was very abundant. When 
gathered, ha” crabs and shrimps 
came up among it. 

On the 30th of May, the wind be- 
ing light and the weather fair, we 
saw half a dozen dolphins, with their 
ultramarine blue se ane aon 
Orange-green tails; but wo 
not bite a bait. We also passed a 


brig. 


Eight weeks have now elapsed 
during which we have had the ther. 
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mometer standing from 75° to 83°, 
both night and day. From this time 
the heat fell to.a. common English 
summer temperature. 

On the next day, which was rainy 
and cloudy, instead of dolphins, 
stormy peterels were very numerops 
under the stern of the ship; and on 
the following day came: a strong 
breeze and a high sea, producing 
heavy rolling. We passed a schooner, 
showing English colours. The day 
after, the sea was still high and the 
wind fresh at north-west, with. heavy 
rain in the evening, which latter con- 
tinued the next day. With the ex- 
ception of one day we had now a fair 
wind, till we entered the English 
Channel. _On the 4th of June we 
passed a brig, which afterwards over- 
took and spoke us; namely, the 
Nocton Packet from the ‘island of 
St. Thomas to England.; On the 
next day, the wind was stronger and 
the ship more uneasy and wet than 
ever: we were out of the Gulf 
Stream, and on the following morn- 
ing we passed the islands of Flores 
and Corvo, the two north-western- 
most of the Azores, or Western Is- 
lands. Flores looked verdant; but 
Corvo is little better than a lofty 
rock: both however are inhabited. 

We were now drawing near home 
and the converging of outward and 
homeward bound vessels. On the 9th 
day of June we passed a ship, and on 
the next day met alarge one; on the 
13th we met a brig, and saw two or 
three other sm vessels in the 
chops of the Channel. The next day, 
a vessel was in sight, and the sea was 
green, the ship being in soundings. 
We were out of blue water. e 
following morning several vessels 
were in sight: in the afternoon we 
saw the land, Start Point, in Old 
England ; and late at night, we dis- 
cerned the Portland Lights. On the 
next day, we were off Portland and 
St. reeds Heads; but the wind 
was 3; a mortifying circumstance 
with home in sight. An Isle of 
Wight pilot came on board ; and we 
had that island in sight all day. The 
next morning the weather was wet, 
and the land out of sight. At noon 
of the 17th of June we tacked to- 
wards England, and made St. Cathe- 
rine’s on the Isle of Wight at three 
o'clock p.m.; when the wind con- 
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tin obstinately foul, I went on 
corm the pilot-boat and landed at 
Portsmouth at the same hour the next 
morning. The sea was smooth and 
the sail pleasant. We came round 
the Needles, and up the Solent or 
West Channel of the Isle of Wight, 
and as we kept close in shore all the 
way, the transition froma sea voyage 
to my land journey up to London 
was broken by thus coasting along 
this beautiful island. And so ends 
this tedious journal of a voyage of 
131 days at sea! 

The boundless ocean! If it be 
meant to give the effect of a view of 
“sea wi t shore,” it is quite a 
mistake to describe it, as the bound- 
less ocean. It appears to be com- 
pletely bounded ; and that too at the 
very short distance of three or four 
miles, all around. The melancholy 
main is in my mind the happiest 


epithet that poetry has ever applied 
to the sea. 


sounds very sublime till you get on 
board of ship ; and then reality gives 
you a small circle of a dozen tiers 
of waves all around, capped with a 
low dome of sky, about the size of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ; for it is a very 
just observation of Dr. Reid, that 
«¢ when the visible horizon is termi- 
nated by very distant objects, the 
celestial vault seems to be e 

in all its dimensions.” * It must there- 
fore follow that when the horizon is 
bounded by a circle of waves three 
miles off, the zenith shuts down over 
our heads into a smaller segment of 
a sphere than that of an t he- 
misphere. But enough of the -_ 





* Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind, ch. vi. § 22. 
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A sHaDow on my spirit fell, 
When my hush’d footstep from thee pass’d ; 
And sad to me thy mild farewell, 
To me, who fear’d it was thy last ; 
And when I saw thee next, a veil 
Was drawn upon thy features pale. 


They strew'd thee in thy narrow bed 
With roses from thy own loved bowers : 


In melting anguish 


emory fled 


Back to thy valued rural hours ; 
And saw thee gentle gliding round, 
Where all to thee was Eden ground. 


The God, whose presence met thee there, 
Was with thee in thy slow decays ; 

He answered to her dying prayer, 
Whose life had been a n of praise : 

Thy God was nigh—thy Shepherd-God, 

With comfort of his staff and rod. 


I lay thee where the loved are laid: 


Rest—till their change 


Still voices whisper 


and thine shall come ; 


through the shade ; 
A light is glimmering 


round the tomb ; 


The aes rends! the sleep is ended— 
are gone, the pure ascended ! 


The de 
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THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Sono Pittore !—Sal. Rosa. 


1 sHatt not begin par le com- 
mencement, for I have an antipathy 
to straight lines. It has always been 
my custom to open a book in the 
middle, that I may have the plea- 
sure of torturing my brains to find 
out what the probable beginning 
may have been: the words, “Ina 
rich and beautiful valley, situated in 
the province of 3; The ele- 
gant De Mowbray received a fash- 
ionable education at 3” put 
me into an agony of impatience. I 
prefer such openings as, “ And so 
you are really not going to-day ;” but 
then is sure to follow, ‘“ said the 
lady so and so,” and the story goes 
on as quietly as if it had any other 
beginning. Indeed any ee 
of fact makes me insufferably ner- 
vous, and I had rather receive any 
kind of answer than a direct one; 
for which reason an Irishman is my 
delight. 

This peculiarity may account for 
my declining to inform the reader 
who I am, what is my age, sex, 
or what circumstances gave rise to 
my present pursuit. e are apt 
to suppose the feelings of others 








similar to our own; and as I 
have acknowledged my preference 
for darkness rather than light, I 


choose to conclude, that all to whom 
I introduce myself are of my way of 
thinking. I therefore in to gi 
them leaveto stumble to their heart’s 
content without affording them as- 
sistance—a kindness I should prize 
extremely in my own person. 

I am a portrait-painter, so much I 
ee to mention—whether I 
paint in allegory, or in very truth, 
whether I am actually a pe Hs or 
adorner of ivory or canvas, or with 


a visionary pencil trace unsubstan- 
os Da shall not satisfy the 
public. 


Whether I am a portly citizen, 
with such a face as smiles from 
the walls of Somerset-House, or a 
shadowy grey gentleman, such as 
startles us to look on in the pages of 
Peter Schlemihl ; whether I am— 


A clerk foredoom’d his father’s soul to cross, 
Serr. 1824. 


or a “learned pundit,” I shall not 
satisfy the public. 

Whether I have “ wandered o’er 
the earth,” and describe scenes that 
I have really witnessed; or have 
never quitted the noise and bustle of 
a es city, and describe from 
hearsay, I shall not satisfy the public. 

Why should I? Who satisfies the 
public now-a-days? Who puts his 
name to a novel or a poem? Even 
though every one knows who is the 
author, does not every one love still 
to fancy himself wandering in a la- 
byrinth of doubt, and exclaim, “ oh! 
let me be deceived!” Long live the 
known Unknowns, great and little! 
Long live doubt and perplexity !— 
Where is mystery may be imparti« 
ality. 
ae a the truth sidsace 

ma ; 
in jolghas Go bot na harms ot Sooo 
In judging the worst no good at the best. 
Heywood. 

The first person who placed him- 
self under my care, with the fond 
hope of being rendered immortal by 
my art, was an old gentleman of 
goodly presence, with a red round 
ace totally innocent of expression, 
small grey eyes, and broad bald 
forehead. His family, under whose 
hands he seemed to suffer a patient 
martyrdom, insisted on my being 


€ left entirely alone with him, for fear 


of the attention of either being di- 
verted from the destined point. We 
took our stations and a 


hands meeting, and his thumbs twirl- 
ing in the most exact time, his mouth 
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sometimes, indeed, relaxed from his 
direct line, and now and then his 
feature distended into a smile—in 
such a sort! I began to despair,—I 
invoked the shade of Sir Joshua,— 
I apostrophized the genius of Sir 
Thomas,—I trusted to the next sit- 
ting, when the he | of the opera- 
tion having worn off, he might be 
induced to forget his predicament. 
The next sitting he went to sleep! 
I should have been reduced to 
wretchedness but for the animation 
caused by his waking apologies: a 
dead white wall glimmered opposite, 
he fixed his eyes in its direction, and 
soon his gaze emulated its brillianey 
and meaning. At last I entreated 
the company of his family: his wife 
came, and under her auspices the 
business was completed. began, 
in order to entertain us, a history of 
the letting of her first and second 
floors and fore parlour,—of the wash- 
ing of her window-curtains,—of the 
hatred she bore to all lodgers of 
French or other foreign growth,—of 
the spoiling of her best rug by the 
French lady’s saucepans being ed 
thereon.—*‘ For them folks,” said 
she, “cooks their vittals upstairs, 
and puts down their pots and pans all 
over the room. Nasty creturs! but 
they don’t know no better, it’s the 
way all over France, I soon got 
them out, and then comes an old 
Hingy gentleman; he plagues my 
life out ; but his money 18 sure, and 
so we bears his whims.” 

The specimens I gleaned of the 
character of this India gentleman 
amused me. He is accustomed to 
remain in London a short time every 
year, and this house is his residence 
during that period. He reads the 
newspaper, and now and then an 
Asiatic Journal, but no other printed 
thing ever encumbers his table. Hig 


whole employment is listening to what 
passes in the house, his door being 


always ajar that he may eatch the - 


een sound: no sooner is an 
rung than his tg 
he darts forward to intercept the ser- 
vant, that he may be first attended, 
that he may know awhy the bell was 
rung, that his orders may supersede 
any others: the questions, “ Who 
knocked at the door? Who came 
in? Who dines at home? What 
are they doing below? How do 


they spend the evening?” followin 
thick aa fast. He dines always ~4 
home, fearing, if he accepts any in. 
vitation, that he shall be obliged to 
return it; he keeps no servant, to 
save expense ; he eats all da long, 
> A pretends every half Bis to 
be fainting for want of nourishment, 
and dying for lack of attendance ; he 
starts at the least noise, and 
violently, desires that some one may 
be sent to stay with him. 
: His sr called to take leave of 
im ashe was going to college, and 
he offered him a shilling, and was 
offended at its being declined. He 
sits for hours gazing at some gold 
coins and ill-set jewels which he 
possesses, and carefully re- 
placing them in security, yawns, 
sighs, and sleeps ney © the day. 
is man has a ortune, is a 
bachelor, lives unloving and unloved, 
mercenary, capricious, selfish, and 
ridiculous. 
My patient friend’s picture being 
oe ame) : next to the 
t of his daughter, a young 
y of some heantyy.of Whidly she 
was fully conscious. She has filled 
several situations as governess, and 
her qualifications for such an under- 
taking raised in my mind reflections 
on the extraordinary unfitness of the 
greatest part of the numerous race of 
teachers for the important charge 
consigned to them. 
Having seated herself at her 
“ Arp,” that I 


the words and air of which tha 

not new, she told me she y 

admired, and indeed in gene- 

ral weap | was to.” Of ~ 
wer of giving 

the music, Seen, howe y under- 

standing the words, she gave me this 
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Her costume gave me infinite 
trouble, in consequence of her mo- 
ther’s indecision, as to whether she 


should be represented in her own 
character at her Arp, with her last 
ball dress of pink satin, with blue 
and yellow roses—“ all the fashion 
now, I assure you, a mixture of co- 
lours;” or in some fancy character, 


such as Mary iy Ore or Juliet, 
op Eloisa with her ads, or Elvina, 
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in “‘ Shakspeare’s play of the Dig. 
tracted Daughter ; ee settled at 
length, and she lives in canvas, and 
looks pink, with her loved Arp, in a 
large gilt frame, beside her peaceful 
and much-enduring papa. 

My next sitter was the wife of an 
Honourable, whose whole family by 
turns | was so much honoured as to 
be allowed to represent.—I shall 
proceed to give a sketch of aa wee 








SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
(Part III concluded.) 


FROM HIS SETTLEMENT AT JENA TO HIS DEATH (1790-—1805). 


Ar Weimar his present way of life 
was like his former one at Jena: his 
business was to study and compose: 
his recreations were in the circle of 
his family, where he could abandon 
himself to affections, grave or trifling, 
and in frank and cheerful intercourse 
with a few friends. Of the latter he 
had lately formed a social club, the 
meetings of which afforded him a 
regular and innocent amusement. He 
still loved solitary walks: in. the 
park at Weimar he might frequently 
be seen wandering among the groves 
aml remote avenues, with a. notes 
book in his hand; now loitering 
slowly along; now standing still ; 
now moving rapidly on: if any 
one appeared in sight, he would 
dart into another alley, that his 
dream might not be broken, “A 
favourite resort,” we are told, “ was 
the thickly-overshadowed rocky path 
which leads to the Rimische Haus, a 
pleasure-house of the Duke’s, built 
under the direction of Goethe. There 
he would often, sit in. the. gloom of 
the crags, overgrown with cypresses 


shady hedges | before 


some verses of Goethe are cut 
a brown plate of stone, and in 
the rock.” He still continued to 


t r, or in pastimes 
hoticed ; in the afternoon he revised 
what had been last composed, wrote 





von Messina was tamodem mu var 


letters or visited his friends. His 
evenings were very often passed in 
the theatre; it was the only public 
place of amusement which he ever 
visited ; nor was it for the purpose 
of amusement which he visited this: 
it was his observatory where he 
watched the effect of scenes and si- 
tuations, devised new schemes of 
art, or corrected old ones. To the 
players he was kind, friendly: on 
nights, when any of his pieces had 
been acted successfully or for the first 
time, he used to invite the leaders of 
the company to a supper im the 
Stadthaus, where the time was s 

in mirthful diversions, one of which 
was often a recitation, by Genast, of 
the Capuchin’s sermon in Wallen- 
stein’s Caap. Except on sueh rare 
occasions, he returned home directly 
from the theatre to light his midnight 
lamp, and commence the most earn- 
est of his labours. 





and modern sentiments in an 


ism of 


ts; the plot is of 
-$2 
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extreme simplicity ; a chorus also is 
introduced, fad aborate discussion 
of the nature and uses of that ac- 
companiment being prefixed by way 
of preface. ‘The experiment was not 
successful: with a multitude of in- 
dividual beauties this Bride of Mes- 
sina is found to be ineffectual as a 
whole: it does not ca us 5 the 
reat object of every tragedy is not 
Sohal The chorus, which Schil- 
ler, swerving from the Greek models, 
has divided into two contending 
parts, and made to enter and depart 
with the principals to whom they 
are attached, has in his hands be- 
come the medium of conveying many 
beautiful effusions of poetry ; but it 
retards the progress of the plot; it 
dissipates and diffuses our sympa- 
thies ; the interest we should take in 
the fate and prospects of Manuel and 
Cesar, is expended on the fate and 
prospects of man. For beautiful and 
touching delineations of life ; for pen- 
sive and pathetic reflections, senti- 
ments, a images, conveyed in lan- 
guage simple, but nervous and em- 
phatic, this tragedy stands high in 
the rank of modern compositions. 
There is in it a breath of young ten- 
derness and ardour mingled impres- 
sively with the feelings of gray-hair- 
ed experience, whose recollections 
are darkened with melancholy, whose 
very hopes are chequered and so- 
lemn. The implacable Destiny which 
consigns the brothers to mutual en- 
mity and mutual destruction, for the 
guilt of a past generation, involving 
a mother and a sister in their ruin, 
spreads a sombre hue over all the 
poem: we are not unmoved by the 
characters of the hostile brothers, 
and we pity the hapless and amiable 
Beatrice, the victim of their feud. 
Still there is too little action in the 
play ; the incidents are too abundant- 
y diluted with reflection; the inte- 
rest pauses, flags, and fails to pro- 
duce its full effect. For its specimens 
of lyrical poetry, tender, affecting, 
sometimes exquisitely beautiful, the 
Bride of Messina will long deserve 
a careful perusal; but as exempli- 
fying a new form of the drama, it 
has found no imitators, and is likely 
to om none. 
e slight degree of failure or mis- 
calculation, which occurred in the 
present instance, was next year a- 


bundantly redeemed. Wilhelm Teil, 
sent out in 1804, is one of Schiller’s 
very finest dramas ; it exhibits some 
of the highest triumphs which his 
genius combined with his art ever 
realized. The first descent of Free. 
dom to our modern world, the first 
unfurling of her standard on that 
rocky fortress, the pinnacle of Eu- 
rope, is here celebrated in the style 
which it deserved. There is no false 
tinsel decoration about Tell, no sickly 
refinement, no declamatory senti- 
mentality. All is downright, simple, 
and agreeable to nature ; yet all is 
adorned and purified and rendered 
beautiful without losing its resem- 
blance. An air of freshness and 
wholesomeness breathes over it; we 
are among honest, inoffensive, yet 
fearless peasants, untainted by the 
vices, undazzled by the theories of 
more complex and perverted condi- 
tions of society. The opening of the 
first scene sets us down among the 
Alps. Itis “a high rocky shore 
of the Liizern Lake, opposite to 
Schwytz. The lake makes a little 
bight in the land, a hut stands at a 
short distance from the bank, the 
fisher-boy is rowing himself about in 
his boat. Beyond the lake on the 
other side, we see the green meadows, 
the hamlets and farms of Schwytz 
lying in the clear sunshine. On our 
left are observed the peaks of the 
Hacken, surrounded with clouds; 
to the right and far in the distance 
appear the glaciers. We hear the 
rance des vaches, and the tinkling of 
cattle-bells.” This first impression 
never leaves us; we are in a scene 
where all is grand and lovely ; but it 
is the loveliness and grandeur of un- 
moneys. unadulterated nature. 
hese Switzers are not Arcadian 
shepherds, or speculative patriots ; 
there is not one crook or 
bowl among them, and they never 
mention the social contract or the 
rights of man. They are honest 
people driven by oppression to assert 
their privileges ; at they go to work 
like men in earnest, bent on the des- 
patch of business, not on the display 
of sentiment. They are not philoso- 
phers or tribunes; but frank, stal- 
wart landmen: even in the field of 
Rutli, they do not forget their com- 
mon feelings ; the party that arrive 
first indulge in a harmless ebullition 
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of cantonal vanity: “‘ We are first 
here,” they say, «« we Unterwalden- 
ers.” They have not charters or 
written laws to which they can ap- 
peal; but they have the traditionary 
rights of their fathers, and bold hearts, 
and strong arms to make them good. 
The rules by which they steer are 
not deduced from remote premises 
by a fine process of thought ; they 
are the accumulated result of expe- 
rience, transmitted from peasant sire 
to peasant son. There is somethi 
singularly pleasing in this exhibition 
of genuine ,humanity; of wisdom 
embodied in old adages and practical 
maxims of prudence ; of magnanimi- 
ty displayed in the quiet unpretend- 
ing discharge of the humblest every- 
day duties. Truth is superior to 
fiction: we feel at home among these 
brave, good people; their fortune 
interests us more than that of all the 
brawling, vapid, sentimental heroes 
in creation. Yet to make them in- 
terest us was the very highest pro- 
blem of art; it was to copy lowly 
nature, to give us a copy of it em- 
bellished and refined by the agency 
of genius, yet preserving the likeness 
in every lineament. The highest 
quality of art is to conceal itself: 
these peasants of Schiller’s are what 
every one imagines he ceuld imitate 
successfully ; yet in the hands of any 
but a true and strong-minded poet, 
they dwindle into repulsive coarse- 
ness or mawkish insipidity. Among 
our own writers, who have tried such 
subjects, we remember none that has 
succeeded equally with Schiller. One 
potent but ill-fated genius has, in far 
different circumstances and with far 
other means, shown that he could 
have equalled him: the Cotter’s Sa- 
turday Night of Burns is, in its own 
humble way, as quietly beautiful, as 
simplex munditiis,as the scenes of Tell. 
No other has even approached them ; 
though some gifted persons have at- 
——- it. Mr. ya is no 
ordinary man; nor are his pedlars, 
and leech-gatherers, and dalesmen 
without. their attractions and their 
moral ; but they sink into whining 
drivellers beside Rosselmann — the 
Priest, Ulric the Smith, Hans of the 
Wall, and the other sturdy confede- 
rates of Rutli. 

The skill with which the events 
are concatenated in this play corres- 
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ponds to the truth of its delineation 
of character. The incidents of the 
Swiss Revolution, as detailed ‘in 
Tschudi or Miiller, are here faithfully 
preserved even to their minutest 
branches. The beauty of Schiller’s 
descriptions all can relish; their 
fidelity is what surprizes every rea- 
der in Switzerland. Schiller never 
saw the scene of his play; but his 
diligence and quickness and intensity 
of conception supplied this defect. 
Mountain and mountaineer, conspi- 
racy and action, are all brought be- 
fore us in their true forms, all glow- 
ing in the mild sun-shine of the poet’s 
fancy. The tyranny of Gessler, and 
the misery to which it had reduced 
the land ; the exasperation, yet pa- 
tient courage of the people; their 
characters, and those of their leaders, 
Fiirst, Stauffacher, and Melchthal ; 
their exertions and ultimate success, 
described as they are here, keep up 
a constant interest in the piece. It 
abounds in action as much as the 
Bride of Messina is defective in that 
point. 

But the finest delineation is un- 
doubtedly the character of Wilhelm 
Tell, the hero of the Swiss Revolt, 
and of the present drama. In Tell 
are combined all the attributes of a 
great man, without the help of edu- 
cation or of great occasions to deve- 
lope them. His knowledge has been 
gathered chiefly from his own — 
rience, and this is bounded by his 
native mountains: he has had no 
lessons or examples of splendid vir- 
tue, no wish or opportunity to earn 
renown: he has grown up to man- 
hood a simple yeoman of the Alps, 
among simple yeomen; and ‘has 
never aimed at being more. Yet we 
trace in him a deep, reflective, earnest 
spirit, thirsting for activity, yet bound 
in by the wholesome dictates of pru- 
dence ; a heart benevolent, generous, 
unconscious alike of boasting or of 
fear. It is this salubrious air of 
rustic, unpretending meee that 
forms the great beauty in Tell’s cha- 
racter: all is native, all is genuine ; 
he does not declaim; he dislikes to 
talk of noble conduct ; ‘he exhibits 
it. He speaks little of his freedom, 
because has always enjoyed it, 
and feels that he can always defend 
it. . His reasons for destroying Gess- 
ler are not drawn from jurisconsults 
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and writers on morality, but from 
the everlasting instincts of nature: 
the Austrian Vogt must die ; because 
if not, the wife and children of Tell 
will be destroyed by him. The scene, 
where this but indomitable 
archer sits waiting for Gessler in the 
hollow way among the rocks of 
Kiissnacht, presents him ina striking 
light. Former scenes had shown us 
Tell under many amiable and at- 
tractive aspects; we knew that he 
was tender as well as brave, that he 
loved to haunt the mountain tops, 
and inhale in silent dreams the in- 
fluence of their wild and magnificent 
beauty: we had seen him the most 
manly and warm-hearted of fathers 
and husbands ; intrepid, modest, and 
decisive in the midst of peril, and 
venturing his life to bring help to the 
oppressed. But here his mind is ex- 

ted into stern solemnity ; its prin- 
ciples of action come before us with 
greater clearness in this its fiery 
contest. The name of murder strikes 
a damp across his frank and fearless 
spirit ; while the recollection of his 
children and their mother proclaims 
emphatically that there is no remedy. 
Gessler must perish: Tell swore it 
darkly in his secret soul, when the 
monster forced him to aim at the 
head of his boy ; and he will keep his 
oath. His thoughts wander to and 
fro, but his volition is unalterable ; 
the free and peaceful mountaineer is 
to become a shedder of blood: woe 
to them that have made him so! 
Travellers come along the pass: the 
unconcern of their every-day exist- 
ence is strongly contrasted with the 
dark and fateful resolution of Tell. 
The wife of Armgart, an injured 
peasant, is waiting with her children 
to implore the Landvogt for the li- 
berty of her husband, whom he keeps 
unjustly and unmercifully prisoner. 
Gessler appears, conversing with his 
follower on the insolence of these un- 
submissive peasants; he spurns the 
woman's prayer; she intreats with 
more desperate fervour, at last de- 
claring that, unless he liberate the 
father of her children, she will die 
beneath the hoofs of his horse, for a 
death by woe and famine is more ter- 


rible than this. The can refuses 





with imprecations, c on his re- 


tinue to take these wretches from his 
way, lest in his rage he crush them ; 





he threatens fiercely A gt will 
suppress complaining, ill subdue 
the pride of freedom, he will bend 
this stiff-necked Prope, he will 
when the arrow of Teil smites him to 
the heart ; the impious menace dies 
upon his tongue, and his spirit: passes 


forth, “ or not, to stand 
before its J Ww 
The death of Gessler, which forms 


the leading object of the plot, ha 
rere ape ar yf ee wed we: tr 9 
the fifth, occupied with r tin 
the expulsion of his satellites, a 
the final triumph and. liberation of 
the Swiss, though diversified with 
occurrences and les, moves 
on with inferior animation. A cer- 
tain want of unity is, indeed, dis- 
tinctly felt throughout all the piece ; 
the incidents do not point one way ; 
there is no connection, or a very 
slight one, between the enterprize of 
Tell and that of the men of Rutli. 
This is the principal, or rather sole, 
deficiency of the present work; a 
deficiency inseparable from the faith- 
ful display of the historical event, 
and far more than compensated by 
the deeper interest and the wider 
range of action and delineation, 
which a strict adherence to the facts 
allows. By the present mode of 
management, Alpine life in all its 
length and breadth is placed before 
us ; from the feudal halls of Atting- 
hausen, to Ruodi the Fisher of the 
Lucern Lake, and Armgart— 


The poor wild-hay-man of the Rigiberg, 
Whose trade is, on the brow of the abyss, 
To mow the common grass from craggy 
shelves 
And nooks to which the cattle dare not 
climb. 
We stand as if in presence of the 
Swiss, beholding the achievement of 
their freedom in its minutest circum- 
stances, with all its ‘simplicity and 
unaffected greatness. The light of 
the poet’s genius is upon the Four 
Forest Cantons, at the opening of the 
fourteenth century: the whole time 
and scene shine as with the bright- 
ness, the truth, and more than the 
beauty of reality. 

The tragedy of Tell wants unity of 
interest and of action ; but in spite 
< aes, ." may ju Barn the Migs 

ignity of ranking w very 
of Schiller’s plays. Less comprehen- 
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sive and ambitious than Wallenstein, 
less ethereal than the Ji 
has a look of nature and substantial 
truth, which neither of its rivals can 
boast of. The feelings it inculcates 
and appeals to are those of universal 
human nature, and presented in their 
purest, most unpretending form. 
There is no high-wrought sentiment, 
no poetic love. Tell loves his wife 
as honest men love their wives ; and 
the episode of Bertha and Rudenz, 
though beautiful, is very brief and 
without effect on the result. It is 
delightful and salutary to the heart 
to wander among the scenes of Tell: 
all is lovely, yet all is real. Physical 
and moral grandeur are united; yet 
both are the unadorned grandeur of 
nature: there are the lakes and green 
vallies beside us, the Schreckhorn, 
the Jungfrau, and their sister peaks, 
with their avalanches and their pa- 
laces of ice, all glowing in the south- 
ern sun; and dwelling among them 
are a race of manly husbandmen, he- 
roic without ceasing to be homely, 
poetical without ceasing to be ge- 
nuine. 

We have dwelt the longer on this 
play, not only on account of its pe- 
culiar fascinations, but also—as it is 
our last! Schiller’s faculties had 
never been more brilliant than at 
present: strong in mature age, in 
rare and varied accomplishments, he 
was now reaping the full fruit of his 
studious vigils; the rapidity with 
which he wrote such noble poems at 
once betokened the exuberant riches 
of his mind, and the prompt command 
which he enjoyed of them. Still all 
that he had done seemed but a frac- 
tion of his appointed task: a bold 
imagination was carrying him for- 
ward into distant untouched fields of 
thought and poetry, where triumphs 
yet more glorious were to be gained. 


Schemes of new writings, new kinds 
of writing, were budding in his 
fancy ; he was yet, as he ever 


een, surrounded by a multitude of 
projects, and full of ardour to labour 
tu fulfilling them. But Schiller’s la- 
bours and triumphs were drawing to 
a close. The invisible Messe 
ertakes 





was already near, which ov 

alike the busy and the idle, which 
arrests man in the midst of his plea- 
sures or his occupations, and changeth 
his countenance and sendeth him away. 
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In 1804, having been at Berlin 
witnessing the exhibition of his Wil- 
helm Tell, he was seized, while re. 
turning, with a paroxysm of that 
malady, which for many years had 
never wholly left him. The attack 
was fierce and violent; it brought 
him to the verge of the grave: but 
he escaped once more ; was consider- 
ed out of danger, and again resumed 
his poetical employments. Besides 
various translations from the French 
and Italian, he had sketched a tragedy 
on the history of Perkin Warbeck, 
and finished two acts of one on that of 
a kindred but more fortunate impos- 
tor, Dimitri of Russia. His mind, 
it would appear, was also frequently 
engaged with more solemn and su- 
blime ideas. The universe of human 
thought he had now explored and 
enjoyed ; but he seems to have found 
no permanent contentment in any of 
its provinces. Many of his later 
poems indicate an incessant and in- 
creasing longing for some solution of 
the mystery of life: at times it is a 
gloomy resignation to the want and 
the despair of any. His ardent spirit 
could not satisfy itself with things 
seen, though gilded with all the 
glories of intellect and imagination ; 
it soared away in search of other 
lands, looking with unutterable desire 
for some surer and brighter home 
beyond the horizon of this world. 
Death he had no reason to regard as 
probably a near event; but we easily 
perceive that the awful secrets con- 
nected with it had long been familiar 
to his contemplation. The veil, which 
hid them from his eyes, was now 
shortly, when he looked not for it, to 
be rent asunder ! 

The spring of 1805, which Schiller 
had anticipated with no ordinary 
hopes of enjoyment and- Westy 
came on in its course, cold, bleak, 
and stormy; and along with it his 
sickness returned. The help of phy- 
sicians was vain; the unwearied ser- 
vices of trembling affection were 
vain: his disorder kept increasing ; 
on the 9th of May it reached a 
crisis. Early in the — of that 
day, he grew gre = by de- 
8 ious. Amon expres- 
p 5 the word Lichtenberg was fre- 
quently noticed; a word of no oof 

; indicating, as some thought, 
op writer of that name, whose works 
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he had been reading lately ; accord- 
ing to others, the castle of Leuchten- 
berg, which, a few days before his 
sickness, he had been proposing to 
visit. Yet his friends were spared 
the farther pain of seeing him de- 
part thus miserably: the fiery ca- 
nopy of physical suffering, which 
had bewildered and blinded his 
thinking faculties, was drawn aside ; 
and the spirit of Schiller looked forth 
in its wonted serenity once again 
before it passed away for ever. After 
noon his delirium abated; about 
four o'clock he fell into a soft sleep, 
from which he ere long awoke in full 
possession of his senses. Restored 
to consciousness in that hour, when 
the soul is cut off from human help, 
and man must front the King of Ter- 
rors on his own strength, Schiller 
did not faint or fail in this his last 
and sharpest trial. Feeling that his 
end was come, he addressed himself 
to meet this stern and sudden call as 
became him ; not with affected care- 
lessness or superstitious fear, but 
with the quiet unpretending manli- 
ness which had marked the tenor of 
his life. Of his friends and famil 
he took a touching but a tranquil 
farewell: he ordered that his funeral 
should be private, without pomp or 
arade. Some one inquiring how he 
elt, he said: “ Calmer and calmer ;” 
simple but memorable words, ex- 
pressive of the mild heroism of the 
man. About six he sank again into 
a sleep; which deepened and deep- 
ened till it protions into the sleep 
from which there is no awakening ; 
and all that remained of Schiller was 
a lifeless form, soon to be mingled 
with the clods of the valley. 

The news of Schiller’s death fell 
cold on many a heart: not in Ger- 
many alone, but over Europe, it was 
regarded as a public loss, by all who 
understood its meaning. In Weimar 
—a the scene of his noblest 

orts, the abode of his chosen 
friends, the sensation it produced 
was deep and universal. The public 
places of amusement were shut; all 
ranks made haste to testify their 
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feelings, to honour themselves and 
the deceased by tributes to his me. 
mory. It was Friday when Schiller 
died: his funeral was meant to be 
on Sunday ; but the state of his re. 
mains made it necessary to proceed 
before. Doering thus describes the 
ceremony : : 

According to his own directions, the bier 
was to be borne by private burghers of the 
city; but several young artists and stu- 
dents, out of reverence for the deceased, 
took it from them. hey was pat mid. 
night and one in the morning when th 
aera the church-yard. The a. 
douded heaven threatened rain. But as 
the bier was set down beside the grave, the 
clouds suddenly split asunder, and the 
moon, coming forth in ul clearness, 
threw her first rays on the coffin of the de- 
parted. They lowered him into the grave; 
and the moon again retired behind her 
clouds. A fierce tempest of wind began 
to howl, as if it were reminding the by- 
standers of their great, irreparable loss. 
At this moment few could have applied 
without emotion the poet’s own words: 

Alas! the ruddy morning tinges 

A silent, cold sepulchral stone ; 

And evening throws her crimson fri 

But round his slumber dark and lone. 


So lived and so died Friedrich 
Schiller; a man on whose history 
other men will long dwell with a 
mingled feeling of reverence and love. 
Our humble record of his life and 
writings is drawing to an end: ze 
we still linger, loth to part with a 
spirit sodear tous. From the scanty 
and too much neglected field of his 
biography, a few slight facts and in- 
dications may still be gleaned ; slight 
but distinctive of him as an individual, 
and not to be despised in a penury so 
great and so unmerited. 

Schiller’s age was forty-five years 
and a few months, when he died.* 
Sickness had long wasted his form, 
which at no time could boast of 
faultless symmetry. He was tall and 
strongly boned ; but unmuscular and 
lean: his body, it might be perceiv- 
ed, was wasting under the energy of 
a spirit too keen for it. His face was 
pale, the cheeks and temples rather 

ollow, the chin somewhat deep and 
slightly projecting, the nose irregu- 





* “ He left a widow, 
we have learned nothing. 


two sons, and two daughters,” of whom we regret to that 
“ Of his three sisters the y smn 


died before him ; the 


eldest is married to the Hofrath Reinwald, in Mei ; second Frankh, 
the clergyman of Meekmiihl, in Wiirtemberg.”—Docring’ ¥ Pah 
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larly aquiline, his hair inclined to 


auburn. Withal his countenance 
was attractive and had a certain man- 
ly beauty. The lips were curved to- 

ther in a line, expressing delicate 
and honest sensibility ; a silent en- 
thusiasm, impetuosity not unchecked 
by melancholy, gleamed in his softly 
kindled eyes and pale cheeks, and 
the brow was high and thoughtful. 
To judge from his portrait, Schiller’s 
face expressed well the features of 
his mind: it is mildness temperit 
strength; fiery ardour shining throug 
the clouds of suffering and disap- 
pointment, deep but patiently en- 
dured. Pale was its proper tint; 
the cheeks and temples were best 
hollow. There are few faces that 
affect us more than Schiller’s: it is 
at once meek, tender, unpretending, 
and heroic. 

In his dress and manner, as in all 
things, he was plain and unaffected. 
Among strangers, something shy and 
retiring might occasionally be ob- 
served in him: in his own family, 
or among his select friends, he was 
kind-hearted, free, and gay asa little 
child. In public, his external ap- 
pearance had nothing in it to strike 
or attract. Of an unpresuming as- 
pect, wearing plain apparel, his looks 
as he walked were constantly bent 
on the ground; so that frequently, 
as we are told, ‘* he failed to notice 
the salutation of a passing acquain- 
tance ; but if he heard it, he would 
catch hastily at his hat and give his 
cordial Guten Tag!” Modesty, sim- 
plicity, a total want of all parade or 
affectation were conspicuous in him. 
These are the usual concomitants of 
true greatness, and serve to mitigate 
its splendour. Common things he 
did as a common man. His conduct 
in such matters was uncalculated, 
spontaneous; and therefore natural 
and pleasing. 

Concerning his mental character, 
_the greater part of what we had to 

say has been already said in speak- 
ing of his works. The most cursory 
poee of these will satisfy us that 

e had a mind of the highest order ; 
grand by nature, and cultivated by 
the assiduous study of a life time. 

It is not. the predominating force 
of any one faculty that impresses us 
In Schiller; but the general force of 
all. Every page of his writings bears 
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the stamp of internal vigour—new 
truths, new aspects of known truth, 
bold thought, happy imagery, lofty 
emotion. Schiller would have been 
no common man, though he had al- 
together wanted the qualities pecu- 
liar to poets. His intellect is clear, 
deep, and comprehensive: its de- 
ductions, frequently elicited from 
numerous and distant premises, are 
presented under a magnificent aspect 
—in the shape of theorems embracing 
an immense multitude of minor pro 
positions. Yet it seems powerful 
and vast, rather than quick or keen; 
for Schiller is not notable for. wit, 
though his fancy is ever prompt with 
its metaphors, illustrations, compa- 
risons, to decorate and point the per- 
ceptions of his reason. The earnest- 
ness of his temper farther disqualified 
him for this: his tendency was ra- 
ther to adore the grand and the lofty, 
than to despise the little and the 
mean. Perhaps his greatest faculty 
was a half poetical, half philosophi- 
cal imagination; a faculty teeming 
with magnificence and _ brilliancy ; 
now adorning, or aiding to erect, a 
stately pyramid of scientific specula- 
tion ; now brooding over the abysses 
of thought and feeling, till thoughts 
and feelings, else unutterable, were 
embodied in expressive forms, and 
palaces and landscapes glowing in 
ethereal beauty rose like exhalations 
from the bosom of the deep. 
Combined and partly of kindred 
with these intellectual faculties, was 
that vehemence of temperament 
which is necessary for their full de- 
velopement. Schiller’s heart was at 
once fiery and tender: impetuous, 
soft, affectionate, his enthusiasm 
clothed the universe with grandeur, 
and sent his spirit forth to explore its 
secrets and mingle warmly in its in- 
terests. Thus poetry in Schiller was 
not one but many gifts. It was not 
the “lean and flashy song” of an 
ear apt for harmony, combined with 
a maudlin sensibility, or a mere ani- 
mal ferocity of passion, and an ima- — 
gination creative chiefly because un- 
bridled ; it is, what true poetry is 
always, the quintessence of general 
mental riches, the purified result of 
strong thought and conception, and 
of “mt as well as powerful emo- 
tion. In his writings, we behold 
him a moralist, a philosopher, a man 
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of universal knowledge: in each of 


these capacities he is great, but also 
ia more ; for all that achieves in 
these is brightened and gilded with 


the touch of another quality: his 
maxims, his feelings, his opinions are 
transformed from the lifeless shape of 
didactic truths into living shapes that 
address faculties ee ods on <— 
understanding. e gi w 
such transformation is effected, the 
gift of pure, ardent, tender sensibi- 
lity, joined to those we os 
imagination, are per not wholly 
denied to any man endowed with the 
power of reason ; possessed in vari- 
ous degrees of strength, they add to 
the products of mere intellect cor- 
responding tints of new attractive- 
ness; in a degree great enough to be 
remarkable, they constitute a poet. 
Of this peculiar faculty how much 
had fallen to Schiller’s lot, we need 
not attempt too minutely to explain. 
Without injuring his reputation, it 
may be admitted that in general his 
works exhibit rather extraordinary 
strength than extraordinary fineness 
or versatility. His power of drama- 
tic imitation is perhaps never of the 
very highest, the Shakspearean kind ; 
and in its best state, it is farther 
limited to a certain range of charac- 
ters. Itis with the grave, the ear- 
nest, the exalted, the affectionate, 
the mournful that he succeeds: he 
is not destitute of humour, as his 
Wallenstein’s Camp will show, but nei- 
ther is he rich in it; and for spright- 
ly ridicule in any of its forms he has 
seldom shown either taste or talent. 
Chance principally made the drama 
his department: he might have shone 
equally in many others. The vigor- 
ous and copious invention, the know- 
ledge of life, of men and things, dis- 
eae in his theatrical pieces, might 
ve been available in very different 
pursuits: frequently the charm of his 
works has little to distinguish it from 
the charm of intellectual and moral 
force in general ; it is often the ca- 
pacious thought, the vivid imagery, 
the impetuous feeling of the orator, 
rather than the wild pathos, and 
capricious enchantments of the poet. 
Yet that he was capable of rising to 
the loftiest regions of poetry, no 
reader. of his Maid of Orleans, his 
character of Thekla, or many other of 
his pieces, will hesitate to grant. 


because her melodies are blended 

th the clearer, manlier tones of 

serious reason and of honest though 
exalted feeling. 

Much laborious discussion has been 


not lulled by the Syren song of poe- 


; 
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conditions of the term so far as to 
find but three men of genius since 
the world was created, Homer, Shak. 
speare, and Goethe. From such ri- 
gid precision, ied to a matter in 
I indefinite, there may be an ap- 
parent, but there is no real increase 
of accuracy. The creative power, 
the faculty not only of imitating 
given forms of being, but of ima- 
gining and representing new ones, 
which is here attributed with such 
distinctness and so sparingly, has 
been given by nature in complete 
perfection to no man, nor entirely 
denied to any. The shades of it 
cannot be distinguished by so loose 
a scale as language. A definition of 
genius, which excludes such a mind 
as Schiller’s, will scarcely be agree- 
able to philosophical correctness, and 
it will tend rather to lower than 
to exalt the dignity of the word. 
Possessing all the general mental 
faculties in their highest degree of 
strength ; an intellect ever active, 
vast, powerful, far-sighted ; an ima- 
gination never weary of producing 
grand or beautiful forms ; a heart of 
the noblest temper, sympathies com- 
ensive yet ardent, feelings ve- 
ement, impetuous, yet full of love 
and kindliness and _ tender pity 5 
conscious of the rapid and fervid ex- 
ercise of all these powers within 
him, and able farther to present their 
products refined and harmonized, and 
‘‘ married to immortal verse,” Schil- 
ler may or may not be called a man 
of genius by his critics ; but his mind 
in either case will remain one of the 
most enviable which can fall to the 
share of a mortal. 

In a poet worthy of the name, the 
powers of the intellect are indisso- 
lubly interwoven with the moral feel- 
ings; and the exercise of his ‘art 
depends not more on the perfection 
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of the one than of the other. The 
oet, who does not feel nobly and 


justly, as well as passionately, will 
never permanently succeed in making 
others feel: the forms of error and 
falseness, infinite in number, are 
transitory m duration; truth, of 
thought and seritiment, but chiefly 
of sentiment, truth alone is eternal 
and unchangeable. But, happily, a 
delight in the products of reason and 
imagination can scarcely ever be di- 
vided from at least a love for virtue 
and genuine greatness. The feelings 
are in favour of heroism, of the most 
exalted propriety. Happy he whose 
resolutions are so strong, or whose 
temptations are so weak, that he 
can convert these feelings into action ! 
The severest pang of which a proud 
and sensitive nature can be con- 
scious, is the a of its own 
debasement. The sources of misery 
in life are many: vice is one of the 
surest. Any human creature tar- 
nished with guilt will in general be 
wretched; a man of genius in that 
case will be doubly so, for his ideas 
of excellence are higher, his sense of 
failure is more keen. In such mise- 
ries, Schiller had no share. The sen- 
timents, which animated his poetry 
were converted into princi Bie of 
conduct ; his actions were as blame- 
less as his writings were pure. With 
his simple and high predilections, 
with his strong devotedness to a 
noble cause, he contrived to steer 
through life unsullied by its mean- 
ness, unsubdued by any of its dif- 
ficulties or allurements. With the 
world, in fact, he had not much to 
do: without effort, he dwelt apart 
from it; its prizes were not the, 
wealth which could enrich him. His 
great, almost his single aim, was to 
unfold his spiritual faculties, to study 
and contemplate and improve their 
intellectual creations. t upon 
this with the steadfastness of an 
apostle, the more sordid temptations 
of the world passed harmlessly over 
him. Wishing not to seem but to 
be, envy was a feeling of which he 
knew but little even before he rose 
above its level. Wealth or rank ‘he 
regarded as a means, not an end; 
his own humble fortune supplying 
him with all the essential conveni- 
encies of life, the world had nothing 
more that he chose to covet, nothing 
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more that it could give ‘him. He 
was not rich; but his habits were 
simple, and, except by reason of ‘his 
sickness and its consequences, un- 
expensive. At all times he was far 
above the meanness of self-interest, 
ache in its meanest shape, a 
of money. Doering tells us, that 
a bookseller having travelled from a 
distance expressly to offer him a 
higher price for the copyright of Wal- 
lenstein, at that time in the press, and 
for which he was on terms with Cotta, 
of Tiibingen, Schiller, answering, 
“¢ Cotta deals fairly with me, and 1 
with him,” sent away this new mer- 
chant, without even the hope of a 
future bargain. The anecdote is 
small ; but it seems to paint the in- 
tegrity of the man, careless of pe- 
cuniary concerns in comparison with 
the strictest uprightness in his con- 
duct. In fact, his real wealth lay 
in being able to pursue his darling 
studies, and to live in the sunshine 
of friendship and domestic leve. This 
he had always longed for—this he at 
last enjoyed. And though sickness 
and many vexations annoyed him, 
the intrinsic excellence of his nature 
chequered the darkest portions of 
their gloom with an effulgence de- 
rived from himself. The ardour of 
his feelings, tempered by benevo- 
lence, was equable and placid: his 
temper, though overflowing with ge- 
nerous warmth, seems almost never 
to have shewn any hastiness or 
anger. To all men he was humane 
and sympathizing ; among his friends, 
open-hearted, generous, helpful; in 
e circle of his family, kind, tender, 
sportive. And what gave an espe- 
cial charm to all this, was the unob- 
trusiveness with which it was at- 
tended: there was no parade, no 
display, no particle of affectation ; 
réting and conducting himself y 
as an honest man and citizen, he 
came greater by forgetting that he 
was great. : 
Such were the prevailing habits of 
Schiller. That in the mild and beau- 
tiful brilliancy of their general aspect, 
there must have been some specks 
and imperfections, the common lot 
of poor humanity, who knows not? 
That these were small and transient, 
we judge from the circumstance that 


no hint of them has reached us: -nor 


are we anxious to obtain a full de- 
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scription of them. For practical uses, 
we can sufficiently conjecture what 
they were ; and the heart desires not 
to dwell upon them. This man is 
passed away from our dim and tar- 
nished world: let him have the be- 
nefit of departed friends, be trans- 

ed in our thoughts, and shine 
there without the little blemishes that 
clung to him in life. 

Schiller gives a fine example of 
the German character: he has all its 
good qualities in a high degree, with 
very few of its defects. We trace in 
him all that downrightness and sim- 
plicity, that sincerity of heart and 
mind, for which the Germans are re- 
marked ; their enthusiasm, their pa- 
tient, long-continuing, earnest de- 
votedness; their imagination, de- 
lighting in the lofty and magnificent ; 
their intellect, rising into refined ab- 
stractions, stretching itself into com- 
prehensive generalizations. But the 
excesses to which such a character is 
liable are, in him, prevented by a 
firm and watchful sense of propriety. 
His simplicity never degenerates 
into ineptitude or insipidity ; his en- 
thusiasm must be based on reason; 
he rarely suffers his love of the vast 
to betray him into toleration of the 
vague. The boy Schiller was extra- 
vagant; but the man admits no 
bombast in his style, no inflation in 
his thoughts or actions. He is the 
poet of truth; our understandings 
and consciences are satisfied, while 
our hearts and imaginations are 
moved. His fictions are emphatically 
nature copied and embellished ; his 
sentiments are refined and touchingly 
beautiful, but they are likewise 
manly and correct, they exalt and 
inspire, but they do not mislead. 
Above all, he has no cant; in any of 
its thousand branches, ridiculous or 
hateful, none. He does not distort 


his character or genius into shapes’ 


which he thinks more becoming than 
their natural one: he does not hang 
out principles which are not his, or 
harbour beloved persuasions which 
he half or wholly knows to be false. 
He did not often speak of wholesome 
prejudices ; he did not ‘embrace 
the Roman Catholic religion because 
it was the grandest and most com- 
fortable.” Truth, with Schiller, or 
what seemed such, was an indispeu- 
sible requisite: if he but suspected 


an opinion to be false, however dear 
it may have been, he seems to have 
examined it with rigid scrutiny, and 
if he found it guilty, to have plucked 
it out, and resolutely cast it forth, 
The sacrifice might cost him pain, 

rmanent pain; real damage, he 
imagined, it could hardly cause him, 
It is irksome and dangerous to travel 
in the dark ; but better so, than with 
an ignis fatuus to guide us. Con. 
siderin e warmth of his sensibj- 
lities, Schiller’s merit on this point 
is greater than we might at first 
suppose. For a man with whom 
intellect is the ruling or exclusive 
faculty, whose sympathies, loves, 
hatreds, are comparatively coarse 
and dull, it may be easy to avoid this 
half-wilful entertainment of error, 
and this cant which is the conse- 
quence and sign of it. But for a 
man of keen tastes, a large fund of 
innate probity is necessary to pre- 
vent his aping the excellence which 
he loves so much, yet is unable to at- 
tain. Among persons of the latter 
sort, it is extremely rare to meet 
with one completely unaffected.— 
Schiller’s other noble qualities would 
not have justice did we neglect to 
notice this, the truest proof of their 
nobility. Honest unpretending manly 
simplicity pervades all parts of his 
character and genius and habits of 
life. We not only admire him, we 
trust him and love him. 

Such, so far as we can represent 
it, is the form in which Schiller’s life 
and works have gradually painted 
their character in the mind of a 
secluded individual, whose solitude 
he has often charmed, whom he has 
instructed, and cheered, and moved. 
The original impression, we know, 
was faint and inadequate, the pre- 
sent copy of it is still more so; yet 
we have sketched it as we could: 
the figure of Schiller, and. of the 
figures he conceived and drew are 
th-re ; himself, “ and in his hand a 
glass which shows us many more. 
To those who look on him as we 
have wished to make them, Schiller 
will not need a farther panegyric. 
For the sake of Literature, it may still 
be remarked that his merit was pe- 
culiarly due to her. Literature was his 
creed, the dictate of his conscience ; 
he was an apostle of the sublime and 
beautiful, and this his calling made 
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ahero of him. No great wonder, in- 
deed, that it should have done so. 
Strong devotedness to any abstract 
principle whatever presupposes a 
certain magnanimity, and nourishes 
it, inthe mind; strong and genuine 
devotedness to pure religion, imply- 
ing the practice of sublime deeds and 
self-denials, must be marked out as 
the most inspiring and ennobling 
feeling which can dwell in the breast 
of man. But next, without a rival, 
to this task of performing glorious 
actions, which necessarily are of rare 
occurrence in life, is the task of con- 
ceiving and representing such in their 
loftiest perfection, of adorning them 
with all kindred embellishments, and 
dwelling for ever among the circum- 
stances and emotions in which they 
have their rise. To this Schiller 
was devoted; this he followed with 
unstaying speed all the days of his 
life. ‘The common, and some un- 
common, difficulties of a fluctuating 
and dependent existence could not 
quench or abate his zeal: sickness 
itself seemed hardly to affect him. 
During his last fifteen years, he 
wrotehis noblest works; yet, as it 
has been proved too well, no day of 
that period could have passed with- 
out its load of pain.* Pain could not 
turn him from his purpose or shake 
his equanimity: in death itself he 
was calmer and calmer. 
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On the whole, we may pronounce 
him happy. His days passed in the 
contemplation of ideal grandeurs ; he 
lived among the glories and solem- 
nities of universal Nature; his 
thoughts were of sages and heroes, 
and scenes of elysian beauty. It is 
true, he had no rest, no peace; but 
he enjoyed the glowing consciousness 
of his own activity, which stands in 
place of it for men like him. It is 
true, he was long sickly: but did he 
not even then conceive and body 
forth Max Piccolomini, and Thekla, 
and the Maid of Orleans, and the 
scenes of Wilhelm Tell? It is true, 
he died early: but the student will 
exclaim with Charles XII in another 
case: “ was it not enough of life, when 
he had conquered kingdoms?” These 
kingdoms which Schiller conquered 
were not for one nation at the ex- 
pense of suffering to another ; they 
were soiled by no patriot’s blood, no 
widow's, no orphan’s tear: they are 
kingdoms conquered from the barren 
realms of Darkness, to increase the 
happiness, and dignity, and power of 
all men; new forms of truth, and 
images and scenes of beauty won 
from “the void and formless infi- 
nite;” a xrijpa é¢ aisi; “a posses- 
sion for ever,” to all the generations 
of the earth. 





* On a surgical in 


spection of his body after death, the most vital organs were found 
totally deranged. ‘* The structure of the lungs was in great part 


destroyed, the cavi- 


ties of the heart were nearly grown up, the liver had become hard, and the gall-bladder 


was extended to an extraordinary size.” 








NUGE PHILOSOPHICZ. 
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CHESELDEN the celebrated sur- 
geon and .oculist gives some: very 
curious particulars re ing a boy 
who was couched by him in his thir- 
teenth year: * his narrative is the 
more interesting as it seems to deter- 
salen the mae so long and so hot- 
y contes y philoso 
ther a person blind inane his birth 
upon being made to see could, by 
sight alone, distinguish a cube from 


,—Whe-* 


a globe? Most persons would pro- 
bably answer in the affirmative, not- 
withstanding the many i 
arguments which might be brought 
against it,—at least until they have 
such facts as the operation of couch- 
ing discloses, which are of too stub- 
born a nature to be easily evaded. 

It is previously remarked by Che- 
selden that th 


we speak of per- 
sons afflicted with cataracts as blind, 





* See Philosophical Transactions, No. 402. 
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yet they are never so blind from that 
cause but that they can distinguish 
day from night; and for the most 
art in a strong light 
Flack, white, scarlet, and other glar- 
ing colours: but they capnot distin- 
ish the shape of any thing. And 
gives the following reason for his 
remark. The light opating om ex~ 
ternal objects being let in through the 
matter of the cataract. which dis- 
and Reaper the rays, these 
© not, as ought, converge to a 
focus on the retina or back part of 
the eye, so as to form a picture of 
the objects there ; the person afflict- 
ed is consequently in the same state 
as a man of sound sight looking 
through a thin jelly. Hence. the 
shape of an object cannot be at all 
discerned, though the colour may. 
And this was the tase with the boy 
couched by the operator. Before 
couching he could distinguish colours 
in a strong light, but afterwards, the 
faint ideas he had previously acquired 
of them were not sufficient for him to 
recollect them by, and he did not 
know them to be the same that he 
had seen dimly, when he was enabled 
to see them perfectly. Scarlet he 
now thought to be the most beauti- 
ful, and of others the gayest were 
the most pleasing: black, the first 
time he saw it perfectly, gave him 
great uneasiness, but after a little 
time he became more reconciled to it ; 
he however always associated some 
unpleasant idea with it, being struck 
with great horror at the sight of a 
Negro woman whom he met some 
months afterwards. 

When he first saw, he was so far 
from making any right judgment 
about distances, that he thought all 
objects whatever touched his eyes (so 
he expressed it) as what he felt did 
his skin. He thought no objects so 
agreeable as those which were smooth 
and regular, though he could form no 
judgment of their shape, nor guess 
what it was in any object that pleased 
him. He did not know one 
thing from another oe ifferent 
in shape or size ; t upon being 
told what things those were whose 
form he knew before from feeling, he 
would observe that he 
might know again. Hav- 
ing often forgot which was the cat, 
which the dog, he was ashamed to 


ask, but catching the cat (which he 
knew by feeling), he looked stead. 
fastly at her, and the 
down, ‘So, Puss, said he, “J 
shall know you another time.” He 
was. very much surprised that those 
mY which he had liked best when 
blind did not appear most agreeable 


to his eyes, those persons 
whom he loved most would appear 
most beautiful, and such things most 


agreeable to his sight which were so 
to his taste. His friends at first 
thought that he even knew what pic. 
tures represented, but found after. 
wards they were mistaken ; for about 
two months after he was couched he 
discovered that they represented 
solid bodies, at first taking them for 
party-coloured planes or surfaces di- 
versified with a variety of paint : but 
even then he was surprised that the 
pictures did not feel like the things 
they represented, and was amazed 
when he found that those parts of 
pictures which by their light and 
shade appeared prominent, and un- 
even to his sight, felt equally flat with 
the rest. On this latter occasion he 
posting inquired—W hich was the 
ying sense, feeling or seeing ? 

_ Being shown his father’s picture in 
a locket at his mother’s watch, he 
acknowledged the likeness, but was 
very much astonished, asking how it 
could be that a large face could be 
expressed in so little room, and say- 
ing that it should have seemed as 
impossible to him as to put a bushel 
of any thing into a pint. 

At first he could but very lit- 
tle light, and the things he saw he 
thought extremely large ; but upon 
seeing things larger, those first seen 
he conceived to be less than they 
had ap before, never being 
able to imagine any figures or lines 
beyond the bounds he saw : the room 
he was in he said he knew to be but 
part of the house, yet he could not 
conceive that the whole house could 
look bigger. Before he was couched 


tion for, except 


no more pleasure in walking abroad 
than he had in the garden at present, 
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where in the dark much better than 
those who could see. After he was 
enabled to see he did not soon lose 
this faculty, nor desire a light. to go 
about the house im darkness. He 
said every new object was a new de- 
light, and the pleasure was so great 
that he wanted words to express it ; 
but his gratitude to the operator was 
extreme, never seeing him for some 
time without shedding teare, and if 
he did not happen to come at the 
time he was expected, the boy could 
not forbear crying at the disappoint- 
ment. A year after his first seeing, 
being carried to Epsom Downs, he 
was exceedingly delighted with the 
largeness of the prospect, and called 
it a new kind of seeing. He was af- 
terwards couched of the other eye, 
and found that objects appeared large 
to this eye, but not so large as they 
did at first to the other: looking 
upon the same object with both eyes, 
‘he thought it appeared about twice 
as large as to the first couched eye 
alle 2 it did not appear dou- 

e. 

Mr. Cheselden performed the 
ration of couching on several other 
persons, who all gave nearly the 
same account of their learning to see 
as the preceding. They all had this 
curious defect after couching in com- 
mon, that never having had occasion 
to move their ome, thar knew not 
how to do it, and at first could not 
direct them to any particular object, 
but had te move the whole head, till 


by slow degrees they the fa- 
culty of shifting the eye-balls in their 
sockets. 

Several philosophical inferences 
may be deduced from the above-cited 
experiment. First it is evident that 
the eye is not a j of direct, 


though it may be of transverse dis- 
tance, i. e. that it cannot estimate 
the distance between two trees, for 
remy: nearly - a line with itself, 

it may, are at equal 
lengths from it, ape in the same 
_ a . Henee when we look 
at a chair standing against the wall 
of our chamber we really do not see 
that the fore legs stand out upon the 
carpet,—we see both them and all 
parts of the chair painted as it. were 
(projected is the philosophical word) 
on the wall. It is only by having 
Jelt that they do stand out from the 
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’ until he had felt them, it is 
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wall that we judge them so té do, 
when we merely see them exhibiting 
the same appearances they had when 
we felt them before. The boy upon 
whom Mr. Cheselden Pe errsa 
thought, it seems, “ that all objects 
whatever touched his eyes,” i. e. all 
objects and parts of objects appeared 
equally distant from him, the fore- 
legs of a chair as distant as the hind, 
in short he could not see direct dis« 
tance at all. It was only by habit, 
by feeling a table, for instance, by 
then observing the lights and shades 
its different surfaces presented to his 
eye (for of colour the eye is a judge), 
it was only by this process that he 
was at length enabled to know a table 
when he merely saw it. And it is the 
same process which gradually teaches 
us in our infancy to correct the errors 
of our sight by the testimony of our 
feeling, and to know that that is pro- 
tuberant which appears flat, as every 
object does to the eye of a new-born 
child. This habit which the mind 
- of deciding upon the massive 
orm of objects immediately upon 
seeing them, is that from which the 
whole effect of et results: when 
we see a landscape or a group of 
figures on canvas, the parts assume 
to our eyes a depth or protuberance, 
ones really flat, because, exhibit- 
ing the same light and shade which 
the objects represented by them do 
themselves in rerum naturé present, 
we judge them to be similar in all 
their dimensions, and to recede or 
come forward from the canvas in the 
same manner as the real objects 
would do if placed against a wall. 
In conformity with this reasoning it 
a that the boy who was couch- 

had no perception of the effect of 


that neither could he tell a cube from 
a globe. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that although at first all dis- 
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tinctions of shape were unperceived, 
yet experience would shortly have 
taught him to distinguish, by sight 
alone, a cat from a dog, a cube from 
a globe. All that Locke and his 
partisans asserted was,—that sight 
alone would never have taught him 
to determine (unless by chance) 
which of the bodies was the cube o 
his feeling, which the globe. e 
would in a short time have seen that 
one of these bodies was even, and the 
other an , but he could not cer- 
tainly tell that the former would feel 
as the globe felt before he saw it, 
nor the latter as the cube did. That 
which was a cube to his sight he 
would probably have fixed upon as 
that which was the globe to his feel- 
ing. At least, there is no reason 
a because a given body appeared 
evenly shaped to his sight, it should 
enable him to. determine that this 
body must necessarily, when he 
touched it, give him that sensation 
which he denominated smoothness be- 
fore he was made to see. 

Thirdly, the above-mentioned ex- 
periment appears to suggest a doubt 
of the truth of that philosophical dis- 
tinction which has usually been put 
between Reason and Instinct. If it 
is by an exertion of judgment that a 
man coming into a room where there 
is a real chair and one ill-painted on 
the wall, will sit down upon the 
former and neglect the latter, it is 
certainly by an exertion of a similar 
faculty, that a cat coming into a 
room where there is a real mouse and 
an ill-painted one, will spring upon 
the former and neglect the latter. And 
from the same principle it is, that 
the man will attempt sitting down 
on a well-painted chair, and a cat 
will attempt catching a well-painted 
mouse,—neither discovering their er- 
ror till they come near enough either 
to see the defects of the painting or 
to feel the delusive objects, and thus 
correct the mistake of their judg- 
ment acting upon the information of 
sight alone. For it is to be remem- 
bered that, in this case, it is not 
their sight which deceives them, but 
their judgment ; sight informs them 
that certain colours, lights, and 
shades, appear before them, and its 


information is true ; whilst ju t 
tells them that these colours, lights, 
and shades, indicate a massive sub. 
stance (viz. a chair or mouse) which 
is false. From this it would appear, 
that instinct has no more to do with 
a cat mouse-catching, than with a 
man hare-hunting ; and similar con. 
siderations may a teach us, 
that brute animals approach much 
nearer to us in faculties than philo- 


sophers are generally disposed to 


ow. 

Lastly, it may be inferred, that 
the staring and vacant expression of 
countenance, which is to be seen in 
children and idiots, proceeds rather 
from an inability to move their eyes 
than from a want of thought at the 
time. The former through inexperi- 
ence, the latter through mental weak- 
ness, have not been sufficiently con- 
versant with different objects to have 
exercised the moving powers of the 
eye, which therefore remains 
rally fixed. Both, when they wish 
to observe a new object, turn the 
whole head rather than the eyeball. 
And, that vacancy of look does not 
always proceed from want of ideas in 
the mind at the time, is evident 
from this,—that men intently en- 
gaged in contemplating certain ideas 
generally stare with a fixed and fool- 
ish countenance, whilst their reverie 
continues. If a child were shut up 
in a dark room where he might exer- 
cise all his senses but one, it is ob- 
vious that upon light being admitted 
at the end of some years, when he 
had acquired a stock of ideas 
by means of these four senses,—it is 
obvious that he would still continue 
to stare like an infant, how full so- 
ever his mind might be of ideas. For 
the motion of his eyes is consequent 
upon an act of his will so to move 
them, and he can have no will to 
move them from the object at which 
he first looks, because he knows as 
yet of no other object —— and 
could therefore have no- e to 
excite his will to action. 

There are other inferences 


which might be drawn from this cu- 
rious experiment, but I will leave 
_them to the reader’s own’ sagacity or, 
fancy. ee! “A 








My pear Eprtror.—I perambulate 
the streets every morning, as you 
well know, for the exercise of my 
body and eye-sight, with my hands 
in my breeches pockets, and my legs 
in a pair of inexpressibles, popping 
my poll into every curiosity-shop 
that hangs out a good bill of fare for 
a hungry inquisitor. These places, 
you know likewise, are at present 
generally dignified with heathen- 
Greek compound names, which puzzle 
a plain Englishman to pronounce,— 
jaw-breakers, as we term them,—all 
ending in the same word, orama, and 
all meaning as much as this—Here 
is a great sight, good people! tell 
out and ye shall see it. Shillings 
are not half so plentiful with me as 
shop-keepers’ bills, but I have never- 
theless spent some in this way lately, 
and you shall have the benefit of my 
experience. Though too mad a fel- 
low to mind any thing past or im- 
pendent, I am the more inclined to 
do this as you sent me a letter-full of 
compliments, and five guineas, (by no 
means the least agreeable partof your 
correspondence) for my “ Peep into 
the Piccadilly Museum.” So much 
by way of preamble. 

The Panorama of Pompeii, in the 
Strand, is not worth climbing up Bow 
Steeple to see, but that in Leicester 
Fields is. They belong to the same 
pair of proprietors, were drawn by the 
same draughtsman, I believe, and may 
have been painted by the same pain- 
ter, provided he was not the same 
man at the two different perform- 
ances. This might have been easily 
managed. For instance, J am the 
same man that I was when I wrote 
the “ Peep,” but I am not.the same 
man that I was when I wrote my 
‘ Fugitive Poems,” which were pub- 
lished by the present Sheriff Whit- 
taker, of Avemary, and had vast cir- 
culation through all the pastry cooks 
in the city, to'the great emolument 

of no one. The first of the afore- 
said Oramas is, as I hinted, 
enough: there is, indeed, a 
dancers on the foreground, 

I suppose to enliven the dead im 
ae them, which put mein mind of 
rom figures on my grandmother's bed- 

angings, where a flock of shepherds 
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and shepherdesses are —e up their 


heels to the edification and amuse- 
ment of several bullfinches, who are 
piping open mouthed within arm’s 

ength amidst the chintz. evergreens 
of the pattern. Many a time I gazed 
at these mute “ tuneful warblers,’’ and 
the rantes before them, when I 
was a little chubby snubby fellow, 
(being always a mischievous ill-con- 

itioned whelp, I was idolized by my 
grandmother, and indeed by all the 
pious old people in the parish), —and 
now that I am a man I gazed at the 
group in the Panorama with equal 
astonishment if not admiration. The 
scenery however may be put into the 
other scale ; there is something (as 
we Reviewers say)—redeeming in it. 
One likes also to see the relative ap- 
pearance of the volcanic and ante-vol- 
canic places: a forest of modern trees 
prowing on the top of an ancient city ! 

he hanging gardens of Babylon were 
nothing to this. In that part of Pom- 
peii now at the Strand there is not 
much excavation to be seen, and what 
is to be seen is not much worth see- 
ing. A Temple of Venus and Bac- 
chus appears in comparative shape 
and preservation (Love and Wine we 
know will stand as long as men are 
mortal). The twin Panorama in the 
Fields is better worth money and 
seeing. Here are the remains of 
more old Roman houses than would 
build a city with cock-tail mice (coc- 
tilibus muris) for all the Lazzaroni in 
Naples. There is the groundwork of 
a huge Theatre remaining in fine 
form and dimensions: Covent Gar- 
den and Old Drury might serve as 
vomitoria, or entrances to it. What 
a barbarous, luxurious, ferocious, re- 
fined, brutal, omnipotent people were 
those descendants of the shepherd- 
robbers! Who would think that 
Cicero could’ write, and a gladiator 

ht within a brick wall of each 
other? The Fives-Court is a place 
of elegant amusement compared to a 
Roman arena. Some of moun- 
tain-scenery in. this orama reminds 
me of another orama which I will 
treat of presently—the Diorama: it is 
beautiful. 


The next curiosity-shop I 
into — a Glass Exhibition 
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a handful of doors of the Strand 
Pompeiiorama. I saw a glass-case 
full of ecdogs, seventy=fo 
landaus, handbaskets, and sever 
other gimcracks, nailed to a door- 
with “only a shilling,” on a 
toe beside it. Walked in, up, on, 
round, out. By the bye, this-is not 
a fair account of my peregrinations 
through the gaceny. I staid there 
poring over the brittle machinery till 
I was almost cracked myself, and 
like Locke’s. lunatic was afraid to sit 
down lest I might break myself in 
pieces. Along with a parcel of very 
well-behaved gentlemanly old ladies 
I beheld the abate operation of glass- 
blowing ; and, I assure you, Editor, 
in that brief of time I learned. 
more of thisnoble art than I shall ever 
attempt to practise. Seriously ; it is 
au exhibition very well worth a wise 
man’s fooling away a few hours in 
seeing. The proprietor, who pre- 
sides at the furnace, blew us up se- 
veral times—minikin decanters, wine- 
glasses, goblets, and tin cans, in a 
much shorter time than any one could 
empty them, besides several flower- 
baskets and false curls for the ladies. 
There was.also a glass-wig in a glass-~ 
ease there (and a balloon ina bottle), 
which I contemplated with much sa- 
tisfaction ; every hair of it is as:fine 
and elastic as hair itself. Baldness 
will no doubt in a few ages be.uni- 
versally propagated, it being for the 
most part an hereditary disease; and 
there is some consolation in knowing 
that, in such a deficiency of hair, we 
ean have glass-wigs and frontlets. for 
the price of them. The curls. are 
drawn off from the vitreous fluid, 
on a wheel,—seven hundred yards (I 
think) of glass. hair being wound off 
ma minute. Qne great advantage in 
a wig of this material would be that 
it could be melted up into a fresh wig 
whenever one chose it, and moreover 
could not be easily blown off the head, 
except when it was actually blow- 
mg. Aword from the Tus Lomnait 
is, I know, enough to set all: London 
afire; so I beg leave to.recommend 
this Orama. to all those who. have 
= in their heads. and shillings in 
— pean ‘One powerful induce- 
a ~seeing to visit 
the Glass Exhibition fe this, every 
one gets at his or herfinal exit, besides 


the gape-seed and glass-blowing, tie 
full value of his or her admittance. 
mengy in the manufacture* itself. 
The proprietor, at my departure, 
blew, me a, doy,—wrappiig him up in 
cotton, and enclosing hin: m a shay. 
ing-box, aH of which I conveyed 
into my waisteoat-pocket. A y 
friend of mine, to. whom I presen 
my new-found-glass dog, in teachi 
him to “give the paw,” broke ¢ 
ene of his legs, but the gentleman 


aforesaid ve — ly blew it on 
aguin. He add » that he should be 


happy to blow on aleg for me when- 
ever | wished it. Upon the whole, 
the only thing wanting to this exhi- 
bition is an impudent name ; modest 
merit never did at any time, and its 
scarcity in the present age has not in 
any degree enhanced its reputation. 
Instead of calling his curiosity-shop 
merely what it is,—a Glass Exhibi- 
tion, I should advise the proprietor 
to call it a Hyalorama (or a Hyalour- 
geiorama, which looks uglier and bet« 
ter): he would by this means infalli- 
bly seduce more people from the 
straight road of the Strand into his 
museum, than if he were to blow up 
. house for every customer that asked 
im. 

But the Peristrephic Panorama is 
that which pleased me best,—as well 
by the terrors of its name as of its 
subject. Peri ic Panorama! 
What a world of mysterious magni- 
ficence is contained in those two tre- 
mendous ee how enews and: un- 
intelligible ! how. y 
pe eS 
super-syllabically sonorous. to the 
lugs of learning oe I aes one 
evening through the mazes of Spring 
Gardens, I heard the Peris 
music shaking the tiles off the 
bouring houses; _ is a trumpeter 
in the band, b bye, who. would 
blow the cupola off St. Paul's: if he 
exerted himself beneath. it,—he al- 
most blew the roof off my: skull: with 
a single. blast of his buccina.) The 
uproar proceeding from. this curio- 
sity-shop induced me toenter ;—when 
I was young and innocent I remem~ 
ber that I always-broke my drum or 
humming-top to see. what was inside 
of it that made such a noises: pane 
same philosophical spirit attends: 
tothis day. I went into. the Peris~ 





* T beg pardon : this should: be venérifactute, or more accurately pulmonifacture 
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trephic, where however I found some+ 
what more internal furniture than 
ever I heard of in a humming-top,— 
unless this huge round world turning 
on-its invisible spindle may be consi- 
dered one. I saw the Battle of Wa- 
terloo: all the great men, Buona- 
parte, Wellington, Blucher, Bruns- 
wick, General Picton, and Corporal 
Shaw, painted to the life or death as 
it happened: cuirassiers, voltigeurs, 
Scotch sans-culottes, Blues, Greys, 
Body-guards, all in fine coats and 
confusion: charges of cavalry and 
discharges of infantry, great ' 
thunder-bombs, flying artillery, _ 
troops, and dying soldiers: the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea up to his belt in 
blood-red trowsers, and the Duke 
down to his heels in a blue wrap-ras- 
eal. O’twas a glorious sight! Like 
Don Quixote and the puppets I 
longed te attack the peristrephic 
people sword im hand, and kill a few 
dozen Frenehmen on eanvas. What 
would I now give to be the old 
woman who remained the whole time 
in the farm-house which stood in the 
very midst of the field of battle! 
Whata sublime situation for an old 
woman to be in! How I should 
have felt had I been there! When 
heaven and earth were coming toge- 
ther, to sit smoking (as she did per- 
haps) amidst the war of elements, or 
to “ stand secure amidst a falling 
world” with my hands in my pockets, 
as the drowned Dutchman was found 
after shipwreck! Only conceive her 
(blind of one eye possibly), looking 
out through a eranny with the other, 
and behelding two hundred thousand 
men @ in mutual massaere, 
“ two — pieces. of cannon 

owing, bursting, and ball-playi 
around her! blood meer 80 8 
Wreathing, dust flying, the scream of 
agony, the ery of fear, the groan of 
death, and the shout of victory !—O, 
it poeta nascitur non fit be not.a true 
maxim, that old weman ought towrite 
a far better epic poem than blind 
Homer, blind Milton, or Bob Southey 
himself!—But I am becoming. too 
cleguemts 

he last of the Oramas which I 
swallowed was the Diorama.—The 
difference between the Ptolemaic and 


the Copernican system. of the world . 


nay serve to illustrate that. between 
the Periorama((thus'let us abridge the: 
Peristrephic) and the Diorama. But 
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the superiority of the Copernican sys 
tem above the other is aunbvhab ins 
problematical than that of the diora. 
matic principle above the periorama- 
tic. The earth revolving on its own 
axis saves the sun, moon, and stars, a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble in 
performing their several diurnal cir 
cles according to the old system ; but 
except the giddy delight of partici- 
pating in the vertiginous motion of 
the dioramatie platform, a spectator 
posted there is not immediately aware 
that he reaps any peculiar advan- 
tage. Whether the scene. perambu- 
lates about the spectator, or the spec» 
tator about the scene; whether the 
object moves past the eye, or the eye 
past the object, is, philosophically 
considered, quite insignificant. Ex- 
cept, indeed, the spectator have a 
fancy for orbicular progression,—if 
he have any inclination for a circular 
jaunt, I would strenuously recom» 
mend him a turn or so on the hori> 
zontal wheel of the Diorama. Indeed 
I have heard many people express 
their entire approbation of this new 
kind of merry-go-round and its un- 
accompanying scenery. The effect of 
this ingenious but hasty piece of me- 
chanism however w at through- 
out the whole “ little world of man” 
there was propagated a species of 
awkward sensation which might be 
denominated by help of a solecism—~a 
terrestrial sea-siekness. 'Fhis, though 
amounting to but a trifling quantity, 
detracted somewhat from the pleasure 
of my excursion round the inner wall 
ef the Dioramatic: establishment. 
The wheel I speak of a 
thing about that curiosity-shop whi 
has the hue of a humbug. I advise 
the proprietor of the Dierama (which 
s to intend itself for a perma- 
nent exhibition) to divert the enthu- 
siasm of his: steam-engine;, or what- 
ever “old mole” itis that works be- 
neath his platform,from di 
the stomach of his visiters, to the 
ambitious of moving his 
scenery around them. Unless there 
be some better reason than the mere 


reformed back again to its ancient 


Trinity. Chapel. and the Valley. of 
Sarnen have been carried about the 
tewn these two months by the: bill» 
T2 
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stickers, proclaiming every week to 
be the “last week” of their exist- 
ence. I don’t know if they are dead 
yet ; but it is no harm to afford them 
a little posthumous praise if they are 
so. The first of these scenes was a 
complete deception ; I expected every 
moment the dean and chapter to 
make their earner ne In this re- 
spect it is the of the two, which 
however is more owing to the nature 
of the subject than the felicity of the 
painter; it is much easier to repre- 
sent in successful perspective a cha- 
pel, however large, on a sheet of can- 
vas, than a whole country like the 
Valley of Sarnen. The imagination 
can readily allow the one, but the 
reason strongly rejects the other. 
At all events T conions Trinity Chapel 
fairly took me in. In my golden sim- 
plicity of mind I thought, when I saw 
it, that “the play hadn’t begun,” 
and that I was merely contemplating 
one of those multitudinous specimens 
of plaster-work and architectury 
which are scattered over the West 
End and Regent’s Park, to the utter 
discountenance of brown brick and 
comfortability. The beauty of the 
structure was the first thing that 
brought back my senses, this being a 
quality which seldom obtrudes itself 
upon the eye of the western itinerant.* 
7, narrowly watching the direction 
of the shadows and finding them to 
be permanent I was at length con- 
vinced that the artist had befooled 
me. This is real praise ! 

The view of the Valley of Sarnen 
was, however, the chief attraction. 
The felicity of the execution sur- 
prised less, but the beauty of its 
scenery gratified more. The inte- 
rior of a chapel, unless of the very 
richest order of magnificence, cannot 
be as interesting to the spectator as a 
green woodland, a mountain pros- 
— or a pastoral vale. He may 

appen also to be one of those sad 
ons like myself who have been com- 
lled by their follies to exchange a 
romantic home for the close squares 
and crooked alleys of this populous 
wilderness—London : if so the Val- 
ley would possess in his mind a 
double advantage over its compe- 


titor. He would see his native hills 
in the misty pinnacles, and the green 
dwelling of his fathers in the ep 
bosomed glen of the Alpine illusion 
before him. He would, moreover, 
perhaps acknowledge himself largely 
indebted to the faithful transcriber of 
the Valley of Sarnen for the sight of 
a phenomenon which he had never 
the good fortune to witness in his 
own country. Two lofty hills rise on 
the back ground, one immediately 
behind the other. The hindermost is 
a sugar-loaf piercing into the skies 
far above the penetration of his 
round-shouldered brother. Now the 
phenomenon in the picture (and, of 
course, in the living scene) is this: 
the lower and nearer of these hills is 
covered with snow, whilst the higher 
and more distant is green to the apex. 
I am not sufficiently natural philoso- 
pher to account for this extraordinary 
appearance, but suppose it to arise 
from a different mode of snowing they 
have amongst the Alps from what we 
usually see here amidst our humble 
hillocks. To accomplish the afore- 
said phenomenon it is only nece 

that it snow horizontally in Switzer- 
land, by which means a mountain 
may with every facility be snowed up 
as far as the shoulders, and yet pre- 
serve his head as green and as | 
rishing as ever. Notwithstanding the 
strangeness to a plain-going English 
eye of the above stroke of nature, 
the view of the Valley of Sarnen was 
picturesque and delightful,—and if 
it ismot gone it is so still. The Swiss 
cottage, the mountain road, the flock 
of sheep feeding in a sequestered 
nook, gave a kind of lonely anima- 
tion to the scene; the deep verdure 
of the glades and slopes, contrasted 
with the blue surface of the lake into 
which they decline, and the vapoury 
magnificence of the surrounding hills, 
combined to throw a most romantic 
air over this beautiful picture. I 
sighed for home when I saw it. A 
runnel of living water bestowed 
reality on the scene, and was 80 con- 
trived as to flow down the canvas as 
naturally as if it was painted there, 
not spoiling the eye for the artificial 
part of the scene. This is a” good 





* I beg leave to direct the attention of all admirers of genuine gothic to a string of 


towers in wooden bonnets, at the other side of the 


from the Diorama. ‘They may 


afford to the romantic and imaginative a tolerable i of a row of giants standing asleep 


in their bedgowns and white cotton night-caps. 
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test of the merits of the painting ; 
the works of nature when set beside 
those of art generally put the latter 
out of countenance. I hope the 
Valley of Sarnen will remain in the 
Regent’s Park,—or that it may be 
replaced by something as beautiful. 
There is likewise the Cosmorama, 
and the Myriorama, and many others 
not mentionable. I hear also that 
there is one in preparation, which is 
to be perfectly ecliptic of all its pre- 
decessors, and is to be called the 


Burchell’s Travels in Southern Africa. 
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Pandemoniopanorama, being an exact 
View of Hell, intended chiefly, I su 
pose, for the patronage of those who 
intend emigrating thither. It has 
been painted from drawings taken by 
Padre B—— who visited the pre- 
mises, and has been since restored 
to life by Prince Hohenlohe. But I 
must defer the account of these to a 
future opportunity. At present— I 
can no more” (as we say in a tra- 
gedy). Vale! 

Jacos GoosEQuiLt. 








SONNET. 


CZSAR. 


Tuere was a light bark on the raging wave 
Toss'd by the tempest,—and the billow curl’d 
Above her bending mast, and she was hurl’d 
Down to the dark jaws of the yawning grave ; 
Then upward borne amid the thunder cloud, 
Midway ‘twixt heaven and earth :—and there was one 
Stood smiling in that dreadful hour—alone 


Upon her deck—his dark eye was as 


proud 


And calm, as if the summer-morning’s breeze 
Curl’d the blue wave and fill’d her snowy sail ; 
His cheek unblench’d—his proud lip turn’d not pale ; 
He knew that Fate had chain‘d the raging seas :— 
e 


The world unconquer’d, he could not 
aster could not perish there. 


For the world’s 


spair, 








BURCHELL’S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA,* 


Ir is a part of our plan to present 
occasionally to our readers, an ab- 
stract of such works, as contribute to 
throw a new and useful light on the 
science of geography. With this view 
we take up the Travels of Mr. Bur- 
chell in Southern Africa, not only as 
affording an accession to our know- 
ledge of distant regions, but as ex- 
hibiting a proof of individual and 
liberal enterprise, which we are 
happy to have an opportunity of 
commending. The writer appears to 
have been well qualified for his task, 
by his acquirements and spirit ; and 
though he necessarily failed: in the 
full accomplishment ‘of his original 


design, from causes which he had no 
power to control, he has yet offered 
to our perusal, an amusing and in- 
structive narration, from which the 
general reader, as well as the lover 
of natural history, may draw much 
interesting and satisfactory intelli- 


gence. 
On the 26th of November, 1810, 


- Mr. Burchell first landed at the Cape, 


with those intense feelings of curio~ 
sity and expectation, which the as- 
pect of the country is calculated to 
awaken, in a mind devoted to sci- 
ence, and alive to the beauties of na- 
ture. After passing through the usual 
ceremonies of introduction, he ‘re- 





* Travels in the Interior of Southern 
and IT. quarto, London, 1822—1824. 


Africa, by William J. Burchell, Esq. Vols. I. 
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solved to establish his residence in cormtry beyond Litakun, and he was 
Cape Town, for some months, in or- anxious to explore the equally un- 


der to mature his arrat ents, and 
acquire a knowledge of that dialect 
of the Dutch, which is the current 
fangu of the colony, as well a- 
m ‘the Hottentot, as the European 

ation. T ient, however, to 
enter into that field of inquiry, which 
was his principal object, he made 
several excursions in the vicinity of 
the capital, and soon found that all 
anticipation was greatly surpassed, 
by the rich and varied stores, which 
this portion of the globe displays to 
the eye of the botanist. He fortu- 
nately became acquainted with two 
gentlemen of congenial pursuits,. Mr. 
Hesse and Mr. Poleman, through 
whose means he was introduced to 
many of the most respectable Datch 
families. He also derived nruch va- 
luable information with regard to his 
future proceedings, from Mr. Ander- 
son, ni had resided some years as 
a missionary at the Settlement of 
Klaarwater, and who was afterwards 
destined to become his fellow travel- 
ler, as far as that place. 

Among the exploratory journeys, 
which he undertook in this interval, 
we may mention one to the summit 
of Table Mountain, another iato the 
district called Hottentot’s Holland, 
and a third to the celebrated vine- 
yard, which produces the Constantia. 
He also visited the hot baths of the 
Zwarteberg, and the missionary 
settlement of the Moravians, at Ge- 
nadenthal, where he found much to 
admire, in the tranquillity and 
good order of the establishment, the 
quiet and unassuming manners of the 
brethren, and the sedate and deco- 
rous behaviour of the Hottentots in 
the aflices of religion. 

The original purpose of Mr. Bur- 
chell was to direct his route through 
the inland regions, in a course, which 
would ultimately bring him to one of 
the European settlements on the 
eastern coast of Africa, from whence 
he intended to hire a vessel for St. 
Helena, and then return to England. 
He was influenced in this decision, 
by the consideration, that the wes- 
tern coast is supposed to be barren, 
and deficient in water, while the 
eastern parts are comparatively po- 
pulous and fertile. e Was aware, 
also, that little was known of the 


known tract between that place and 
Graff Reynet, on the eastern side of 
the colony. In the fulfilment of this 
plan, he soon reason to antici- 
pate considerable embarrassment, 
from the difficulty of obtaining Hot- 
tentot attendants, for these people 
show at all times a reluctance to ven- 
ture beyond the boundaries, and this 
feeling was strengthened by the fatal 
result of an expedition, sent out by 
the governor in 1808, under Dr. 
Cowan and Captain Donovan. An- 
other cause of perplexity was derived 
from the report, that a hostile body 
of Caffres had passed along the bor- 
ders of the district of Graff Reynet, 
and established themselves on the 
Gariep, which lay in his intended 
route. In consequence of these dif- 
ficulties and dangers, many of his 
friends strenuously laboured to divert 
him from his purpose ; and he was 
at length induced to wait the arrival 
of a party of Hottentots, who were 
expected from Klaarwater, in order to 
accompany them on their return. 
The interval, however, was not un- 
profitably spent; for he visited the 
village of Tulbagh, situated in the 
recesses of ha. Sepertebers, and in 
his return passed through the Paarl 
and Stellenbosch. 

In April his preparations were 
partly matured. e procured a 
waggon, of the country fabric, which 
was fitted up for his particular pur- 
poses ; and had made a purchase of 
the requisite number of oxen. A 
second waggon was afterwards found 
necessary, to convey a portion of his 
baggage. The cost of these vehi- 
cles, and of the different requisites 
for his journey, amounted to above 
6001. Beil one deficiency was ill- 
supplied, namely the proper number 
of Hottentot attendants. After many 
fruitless inquiries and disappoint- 
ments, he en two of the Klaar- 
water party, who arrived in April, 
to attend him as far as that place ; 
and he afterwards obtained from the 
Cape regiment another, who had been 
accustomed to the ent of a 
waggon and team of oxen. To this 
number was subsequently added a 
fourth, named Stoffel Spielman, who 


was recommended for his skill as a 
marksman, a qualification of peculiar 
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utility ou such ‘an expedition, and 
who besides had visited mést 

of the colony. The wife of this man 
was also permitted to form one of 
the party. Finally, our traveller re- 
ceived the requisite permission to 
pass the boundaries, and ‘an official 
order for such assistance as he might 
need, as well as for the conveyance 
of his correspondence and kets, 
by the agents and servants of the go- 
vernment. 

At length he commenced his long 
peregrination, and on the 19th of 
June, for the first time, slept in the 
open air. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Anderson and his wife, who were 
proceeding to Klaarwater, and by 
Mr. Kramer, another of the mission- 
aries belonging to that station; and 
the rest of the party were successive- 
ly to join on their route. 

On the 24th of June they reached 
the great Berg river, without any 
material hinderance, and crossed it 
on a kind of floating platform, with 
rails at the sides, and hinges at the 
ends. This river is subject to sud- 
den and dangerous floods, which 
have frequently produced the most 
fatal consequences, to those who 
have stationed themselves unguard- 
edly on its banks. On the 26th 
they traversed Roodzands Kloof, 
leading to Tulbagh. Here Mr. Bur- 
chell caused his papers to be regis- 
tered in the office of the Landdrost 
of the district, and signed the legal 
agreement with the Hottentots in his 
service. Here he was also joined by 
a Hottentot, named Gerrit or Gert, 


who had been eng for him by the 
Moravian missionaries at Genaden- 
thal. Reports again prevailing, that 


the hostile body of the Caffres were 
posted on their route, a deliberation 
took place, in which it was finally 
agreed, to proceed as far as the 
boundaries of the colony. If at that 
pot the rumour were confirmed, Mr. 

urchell adopted the resolution of 


penetrating alone through the land 
of the Namaquas, on the western 


ay 

the 4th of July the t- 
ted Tulbagh, after 7 re 
warmest interest and kindness from 
the inhabitants. From an 
hension of floods, they h ed to 
cross the Berg river, and to clear the 
wild and romantic, though dangerous 
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ravine, watered by the Hex. Ata 
farm in this quarter, he made.a con- 
siderable addition to his stock of to- 
bacco, which may in a mamner be 
regarded as the current money of the 
interior. For the first time, he here 
observed the Acacia ot Dorn tree, 
which resembles the true Acacia or 
Gum Arabic tree of Egypt, and forms 
a botanical characteristic of the extra 
tropical part of Africa. 

t length the travellers reached 
the Karro Poort, or pass through a 
range of mountains, separating the 
district called the great Karro, from 
the southern parts of the colony. 
This term in the language of the 
Hottentots signifies arid or dry, and 
is properly applied to the country. 
The strata of these mountains are in- 
clined in opposite positions, and cu- 
riously curved in undulating lines, 
On the 14th of July they entered the 
pass, and found the road sandy and 
stony, and the atmosphere remark- 
ably clear and dry: the soil was 
clayey, washed smooth by frequent 
thunder showers, and baked so hard 
by the heat, as to leave no traces of 
the wheels. The landscape was bare 
and uniform, and a few scattered 
clumps of thorn trees, occasionally 
gladdened the eye, like the Oases in 
the desert. In the rainy season, 
however, the scene is changed, and 
the Karro assumes a verdant hue, 
from the multitude of small plants, 
which are then forced into rapid ve- 

etation. They were visited by a 
ew boors, who wander over these 
extensive plains, with their cattle ; 
but from the want of society these 
men appeared to be limited in the fa- 
culties both of speech and thought; 
for they were totally uninformed, and 
nearly as incommunicative. 

After traversing Ongelucks river, 
the ground became hilly, and as no 
rain had recently fallen, their cattle 
were much distressed by the dr ht. 
In their progress they were joined by 


another party of the Klaarwater 
Hottentots, and at le caught a 
view of the veld mountains, 
whose even summits present one 
long unbroken horizontal line. This 
chain is the third step or rise in the 
surface of southern Africa: the first 


being th t westernrange, and the 
scoomd te southern side af the great 
Karro. The high level of the Rog 
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as the northern boundary of the co- 


geveld is indicated by the storms of 
snow to which it is subject, though 
lying under the parallel of 32°. 

After pausing some days to accom- 
modate the missionaries, and suffer- 
ing various inconveniences, from the 
arid and barren nature of the 
country, they resumed their jour- 
ney on the 5th of August. Provided 
with relays of cattle, in consequence 
of the official order, they succeeded 
in scaling the steep ascent of the 
Roggeveld, which in the opinion of 
our traveller rises to an elevation of 
6000 or 7000 feet. Here they took 
leave of the inhabited parts of the 
colony, and the society of men of their 
own colour. The air was cold and 
boisterous, fuel difficult to be procur- 
ed; and scarcely a blade of grass 
appeared to enliven the scene. They 
were themselves the only living ob- 
jects, in this wide and dreary ex- 
panse. 

At the Reed River they waited for 


the missionaries who had remained > 


behind. This, with the Zak and the 
Brakke River, are the only streams 
south of the Gariep, a distance of 358 
miles ; and even these cease to flow 
for nearly six months in the year. 

The missionaries arriving on the 
13th of August, the party was mus- 
tered. It consisted of six waggons, 
with their proportion of people; and 
in the train were four horses, a flock 
of sheep, and a pack of dogs. Being 
joined on the Karree River by Be- 
rends, one of the captains or chiefs of 
the Klaarwater Kraal, their numbers 
amounted to 97 persons, including 
women and children ; the men mostly 
armed with muskets, and partly 
dressed in the European, partly in 
their native costume. The weather 
now became variable, with rain, hail, 
and violent winds, and even a fall of 
snow so deep as to occasion a tem- 
porary obstruction to their progress. 

On the Dwaal River, which they 
reached August 27, they learnt from 
a Hottentot that the Caffres had ad- 
vanced to the Zak, with a resolution 
to attack thercaravan. This intel- 
ligence occasioned great agitation. 
he missionaries were terrified and 
anxious to return; but by casting 
lots, it was finally decided that they 
should proceed. 

On the 31st of August they reach- 
ed the Zak River, which iadonabderedl 





lony. As they were now entering on 
the territory of the Bushmen, a race 
hostile to the colonists, ammunition 
was distributed to the whole party, 
every gun was kept loaded, and a 
watch set during the night. This 
being the last of rendezvous, 
several waggons now joined them, 
making the number eighteen. 

In four days they bade farewell 
to the colony. Soon afterwards they 
observed the footsteps of lions, and 
to protect their cattle from the at- 
tacks of these animals, they adopted 
the precaution of securing them 
during the night, within a circle 
formed by the waggons. At the se- 
cond stage, they had the satisfaction 
of meeting a considerable relay of 
oxen, sent from Klaarwater. They 
at the same time received the agree- 
able intelligence that the body of 
Caffres, which had caused so much 
anxiety, were peaceable and quiet on 
the Gariep. -All apprehensions of an 
attack were thus happily dissipated. 

Hitherto they had seen none of the 
inhabitants of these wastes; but on 
the 8th of September they were visit- 
ed by a party of eleven Bushmen and 
three women. The men were all be- 
low five feet in height, and the 
women still shorter ; and their skin 
was of a sallow brown colour, dark- 
ened by dirt and grease. The next 
day they descried the Karree moun- 
tains, presenting their broad level 
tops, and forming a species of belt, 
from five to ten miles wide, which 
runs north-east and south-west, to an 
unknown extent. As they emerged 
from the pass, through these moun- 
tains, an immense plain stretched be- 
fore them, and the scope of vision 
was terminated by far distant hills. 
Want of water obliged them to hurry 
over this expanse with unabated 
speed. On the 14th they traversed 

e range caHed the Modder Gat 
mountains, consisting of a blackish 
brown rock, and assuming at a dist- 
ance a volcanic character. The next 
day they drew near the banks of the 
Gariep, experiencing on their march 
- effects of an sive ages 
shower. The lightning fl in 
most vivid PA, the thunder 
burst with tremendous explosions, 
and, in a moment, a black mass of 
clouds discharged a deluge of water. 
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It ceased as suddenly as it began, 
and appeared to have been concen- 
trated almost on a single spot. 

The Gariep at this period flowed 
in a channel 70 feet below the general 
level of the country ; but the marks 
of inundation proved that its banks 
scarcely sufficed to confine it in wet 
seasons. ‘The stream was bordered 
with groves of willows; and an in- 
finite variety of birds contributed by 
their notes to dispel every feeling of 
loneliness. So striking and delightful 
was the contrast to the arid plaine, 
he had recently quitted, that the au- 
thor dwells with an elevated degree 
of enthusiasm on the beauty and 
magnificence of this river, and repre- 
sents it as realising those pictures of 
classic and elegant scenery, which 
are created in the minds of poets. 
The breadth of the Gariep, in one of 
the narrowest places, was 930 feet ; 
it traverses the Continent from east 
to west, and, for a very considerable 
distance upwards, receives no con- 
stant branch. It is then joined by 
three large rivers, the Ky Gariep or 
Yellow River from the north-east, 
the Maap or Muddy River, whose 
course is unknown, and the Nu Ga- 
riep, or Black River, which rises in 
the mountains north of Caffreland. 

They crossed the Gariep, at a place 
called Shallow Ford, where the water 
was about three feet deep, and while 
on its bank were visited by 10 Bush- 
men, who received with great delight 
a present of tobacco. Travelling 
during the night, they at sun-rise 
reached the Asbestos mountains, and 
entering a defile, soon descried the 
Kloof, a species of outpost to Klaar- 
water, in a romantic situation, en- 
circled by mountains, and consisting 
of 26 mat huts, and five square-built 
reed houses, with thatched roofs. 

The substance from which the 
mountains in the neighbourhood de- 
rive their name, is a species of As- 
bestos, of a blue colour, which on 
heing rubbed becomes like a soft 
cotton. The veins vary in thickness, 
rom one-tenth to half an inch, and 
consequently the fibre is short, but a 
species is found, of which the fibre 
is above two inches long. It is the 
more remarkable, as being united 
with rocks of argillaceous: schistus. 
A handsome kind of jasper and green 
opal are also discovered here; al- 
though the soil is good, little corn is 
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grown, from the aversion of the Hot- 
tentots to agricultural labours. 

Resuming their journey, September 
29, they on the ensuing day reached 
Klaarwater ; and to the author's dis- 
appointment he found it to consist 
only of half a dozen reed cottages, 
and a church, shaped like a barn, and 
built of trees and mud. The number 
of Hottentot dwellings near the 
church amounted to about 25, and 
many were scattered about the valley. 
Within 50 miles, in different direc- 
tions, were nearly a dozen outposts, 
and the average number of inhabit- 
ants was estimated at 780 souls. 
The tribe settled here derived its 
origin from two families of the mixed 
race of Hottentots, called Kok and 
Berends, who after acquiring a few 
sheep, by service in the colony, mi- 
oe to the Gariep, about 40 years 

efore. They thus attracted the at- 
tention of the missionaries, whose 
establishment among the bushmen, 
on the Zak, broke up about 1800. 
The present representative heads of 
the families enjoy a species of patri- 
archal authority, which principally 
consists in ordering out the force of 
the tribe, for attack or defence. The 
number of their cattle is not less than 
3000, their sheep are numerous, and 
their horses amount to 80 or 90. 
Their chief subsistence is derived 
from hunting, for which they have all 
the national partiality. 

Having sent his oxen to pasture, 
Mr. Burchell made an excursion to 
the upper part of the Gariep, attend- 
ed by one of the Klaarwater a 
tains, whose object was to hunt 
Hippopotamus. On the 24th of Oc- 
tober they proceeded with a caravan 
of ten waggons, and a numerous as- 
semblage of men, women, and chil- 
dren, all led by the hopes of good 
cheer. They reached the river a 
little above the confluence of the Nu 
Gariep, and found it considerably 
swelled. Ascending the stream, they 

assed Zout-pans drift, so named 
i an extensive salt lake, and 
finally fixed their head indy near 
the confluence of the Maap. The 
fruits of this expedition were three 
Hippopotami, one of which the au- 
thor had an opportunity of examining 
minutely ; byt not perhaps with the 
same delight as his companions, who 
were thus enabled to gorge them- 
selves with their favourite dainty, 
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and to dry @ large portion for future 
enjoyntte. It nlso gave him a better 
fnsight into the habits of the bush- 
men, thany of whom were attracted 
to the spot by the hopes of a feast. 

Returiing to Klaarwater, he now 
endeavoured to engage Hottentots, 
in order to proceed to the co of 
the Bachapins ; bat with fittle . 
though he at length obtained a half 
Briqua, named Muchunka, to act as 
his interpreter. rts were again 
Spread of a meditated attack on his 
on by the Caffres, and the intel- 
gence created the utmost alarm 
among his attendants. He had far- 
ther the mortification to find, that the 
genetal feeling at Klaarwater was 
unfavourable to his expedition, par- 
ticularly after it was discovered that 
he intended to take the toute of Dr. 
Cowan. In the midst of this per- 
plexity, the year 1813 drew to a 
close, and the favourable change pro- 
duced in the face of the country, by 
the return of the rainy season, in- 
spired him with fresh alacrity. To 
little purpose, however, did he offer 
temptations for attendants. The mis- 
Sionaries evidently discouraged his 

ans, and not only refused to aid 

im with their influence, but repelled 
his claims, in virtue of the official 
order, by declaring that the settle- 
ment was independent of the colony. 
After all other dissuasives had failed, 
they did not hesitate to denounce 
their flock at Klaarwater, as men on 
whom it was unsafe to place the 
slightest reliance. 

Baffled and disappointed on every 
side, Mr. Burchell formed the deter- 
mimation of proceeding directly a- 
cross the country to Graff Reynet, 
as the nearest point of the colony, 
from whence he could expect to de- 
rive assistance. This plan, on being 
communicated to the missionaries, 
was no less strenuously disapproved 
than the former, and its utter im- 
ery was confidently pre- 

icted. However, he persisted in his 
purpose, and having hired two Hot- 
tentots at the Kloof, he decided on 
making the attempt, without the in- 
cumbrance of a w n, as he cal- 
culated on reaching his destination in 
10 or t2 days. From the Kloof he 
followed the course of the rivulet, 
leading through the Asbestos moun- 
tains to the Gariep. At that point 
he vent back Gert; with the wagon 









to Klaatwatet, to remain in charge o{ 
his property till his tetur; and, by 
means Of 4 raft, and the assistance of 
sotne neighbouring Koras, he tra. 
versed the , at the sare plave 
where ft had been traversed by Dr. 
Cowah. His consisted of six 
Hottentots, a Bushman, and Ruiter, ; 

m They directed their course 
to the Kraal of Riizo, a fri 
bushman, who they knew had long 
theditated a journey to the south- 
ward. In their way they fell in with 
a river known to the Klaarwater 
Hottentots, by its confluence with 
the Gariep, a few miles below, 
though its bed was now nearly dry, 
and consisted of a line of pools, and 
the watet was alkaline and unpa- 
latable. They traversed a flat anil 
open country, and were joined by 
Rizo, who had with difficulty been 
persuaded to come. Fortunately he 
was accompanied by Kaabi, a cap- 
tain or head of a Bushman kraal, 
which lay in their course, with three 
of his men and three women. The 
good will of these people was readily 
purchased, by a liberal present of 
tobacco, and the whole party 
ceeded with equal concord and a- 
lacrity. 

The river which they had fallen in 
with appeared to take its course ex- 
actly in the route which they intend- 
ed to pursue. They therefore kept 
it as their guide, passing ever a plain 
which presented an almost unvaried 
surface, being ly covered with 
low shrubs, and at intervals a few 
patches of grass. At one of their 
stations they were visited by a party 
of Bushmen, who by the presence of 
their countrymen were encou 
into familiarity, and led them to their 
kraal. The hunger and wretched- 
ness of these creatures was @X- 
treme ; and a plentiful meal of ani- 
mal food appeared to afford them 
inexpressible enjoyment. Still fol- 
lowing the meanders of their friendly 
river, the waters of which became 
more abundant as they advanced, 
the travellers entered an extensive 
plain, which bore the nee of 
a verdant corn field. the 5th of 
March they reached the kraal of 
their companion, where the whole of 
the inhabitants vied with each other, 
in the testimonies of their welcome. 
A present of tobacco created a de- 
gree of joyous vociferation, which 
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the chief himself was unable to con- 


1; and the general confidence 
was renewed complete, when it was 
known, that the new visitor was of 
a different nation from the Dutch 
colonists. Finally, it was agreed, 
that the travellers should remain a 
day or two with them, to hunt the 
rhinoceros, four of which animals 
had lately been seen at a short dis- 
tance. 

During this sojourn, Mr. Burchell 
examined the kraal, which consisted 
of 20 huts, containing about 190 in- 
habitants. These dwellings were 
disposed in a circular form, so that 
the area, where they kept their cat- 
tle, was always m view. Their arms, 
which were placed im readiness for 
use, were hassagays, bows and are 
rows, the heads of the latter being 
covered with a deadly poison, pre- 


red from plants, and min 
the venom of serpents. The “are 
with which these Bushmen were 
covered, and their clotted and filthy 
hair, proved how disgusting human 
beings may become. Celibacy is un- 
known amongst them ; the girls are 
invariably betrothed, when children, 
and several mothers were seen whose 
age could scarcely exceed 12 years. 
Having killed two rhinocerosses, 
and afforded their hosts a feast no 
less abundant and welcome than the 
hippopotami had before proved to 
the Hottentots at the Gariep, the party 
resumed their journey on the 9th of 
March. Following the general di. 
rection of the river, they visited ane 
other Bushman kraal, where they ex 
rienced a similar welcome. From 
ence, being attended by an old man 
and a boy, they advanced to the 
pass called by the settlers Rhenoster 
Poort, where they had the satisfac. 
tion to brah mw the traces of a 
gon. the 17th they passed the 
boundary of the colony, and observed 
an evident change in the geology, as 
well as in the botany of the country. ° 
They soon came to the dwell 
of the colonists, where th - 
enced a hospitable r - On 
the 2ist of March they crossed the 
Zeckoe, or Hi mus river, and 
ascended the Rhscewhery In the 
passage of this elevated region, they 
suffered severely from the cold, and 
Mr. Burchell had scarcely achieved 
the descent, before he was attacked 
with a fever, the result of his pre- 
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In a deserted hart, 

where he had found a shelter, he 
was visited by sore officers of the 
2ist lightdragoons, and Mr. Kicherer, 
the clergyman of Graff Reywet, and 
under the hospitable roof of the latter 
aero he was troated with a 
( of attention and kindness 
which speedily restored him to 
health. 

At Graff Reynet his inquiries for 
Hottentot attendants were scarcely 
more successful than at Klaarwater. 
Such was the idea of danger attached 
to his journey, and such the want of 
labourers on the farms, that he was 
at length obliged to accept of five 
men of questionable character. Two 
of these had. been baptised, one of 
whom, named Jan Van Roye, had 
previously been exhibited in Europe 
as a specimen of missionary conver+ 
sion. Juli, another of the party, re+ 
deemed the character of his country~ 
men, by his steadiness, attachment, 
and fidelity; and his services are 
commemorated by Mr. Burchell, with 
a warmth which proves their value. 

Having purchased such articles as 
he deemed necessary, he, on the 28th 
of April, again directed his steps to- 
wa the Gariep. His party a- 
mounted to fifteen men, one woman 
and a child, and he was provided 
with four horses, eight oxen, thirteen 
sheep, and nine dogs. At Rhenoster 
Poort he fell into his former track, 
and revisited the kraals of his Bush- 
men friends, whose hearts he glad- 
dened by a distribution of tobacco. 
In his route, he for the first time had 
an opportunity of surveying the king 
of animals. large lion and lioness 
were driven out from their haunt on 
ee errant 

oness speedily e her escape, 
but the lion came steadily forward, 
as if to a oe party. one 
dogs courageously kept him at bay, 
but paid dear for their temerity, for 
two of them were instantly laid dead 
at his sean toby ata of his huge paw, 


80 alight, at it was &c y per- 
ceptible. 


ceding hardshi 


Several shots were fired, 
and a ball passed through his side, 
but without disco ing his majes- 
tic and steady attitude. At length 
they had the satisfaction to see him 
slowly retreat, and y desisted 


from offering him farther molesta- 
tion. 
On the 19th of May they once more 
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reached the delightful banks of the 
Gariep, and having powers it without 
essential difficulty, they, on the 24th, 
arrived at Klaarwater. Here, how- 
ever, the travellers were coolly wel- 
comed by the missionaries, who ap- 
peared rather to feel disappointment 
than satisfaction at the result of their 
enterprise. 

Mr. Burchell immediately com- 
menced his preparations for a further 
progress ; but experienced innumer- 
able mortifications from the indo- 
lence and insubordination of his Hot- 
tentots. On the 9th of June he 
moved to Ongelucks fountain, an out- 
»ost of Klaarwater, but it was not 
before the 14th that he succeeded in 
collecting his whole suite, which con- 
sisted of ten Hottentots, and the in- 
terpreter Muchunka. rH Hy: a 
northward direction, they on the 18th 
came to a singular rock, called the 
Shining Rock, or Sensavan, a re- 
macon mass rising out of the 
eastern side of a ridge of hills. It is 
the place from whence the People 
beyond the Gariep procure the Si- 
bilo, a metallic powder of a bluish 
lustre, which stains the flesh of a 
dark red colour. Mixed with grease 
and smeared over the head and body, 
it constitutes the full dress of a Ba- 
chapin, and though not beautiful, 
may, at least, be deemed useful, in 
protecting ‘the head from the fervid 
rays of the sun. 

Proceeding onward, through a level 
country, covered with tall dry grass, 
resembling ripe corn, they, on the 
28th of June, traversed the pass lead- 
ing through the Kamhanni moun- 
tains, the great line of separation 
between the two races of Hottentots 
and Caffres. Their next advance 
was to the Kruman, a small but 
beautiful river, which after rising out 
of the earth, in a full stream, is gra- 
dually lost by evaporation, and ab- 
sorption in the sands. They then 
crossed another extensive plain ; and 
after pausing on the river Makkwarin, 
to set their waggons and baggage in 
order, they, on the 138th of July, 
made their entry into Litakun, the 
capital of the Bachapins, or Briquas. 

At this place their arrival had been 
expected, and awakened a strong 
feeling of interest and curiosity. Mr. 
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Burchell was received with apparent 
cordiality, by the chief Mattivi, as 
well as by his brothers and relations, 
and obtained permission to make 
such a stay as he deemed neces 
for his future purposes. But he soon 
found that he was among a race, 
who were perfectly disposed to 
take advantage of his situation ; and 
though he suffered no outrage, nor 
even il] treatment, yet he was on 
every side beset by selfishness and 
extortion. His embarrassments were 
aggravated, by the fears, the follies, 
and the insubordination of his atten. 
dants ; and a much shorter stay than 
he meditated sufficed to convince 
him, that he had here reached the 
limit of his journey into the interior. 
His diary abruptly concludes with 
his departure from Litakun ; though 
from his map, he appears to have 
made an excursion to the Karrikarri 
country, and to have opened a new 
route to Graff Reynet, from whence 
he returned through the districts 
bordering the coast, to Cape Town. 
His work concludes with an ac- 

count of the manners, customs, and 
character of the Briquas, into the 
detail of which we cannot enter. It 
is sufficient to observe, that they ap- 
pear to have reached that precise 
boundary, which marks the division 
between an agricultural, a station- 
ary, and a nomadic life. They are 
governed by an hereditary chief, but 
his authority is occasionally shared 
by his brothers and relations, and 
limited by a council of subordinate 
leaders. The lower classes seem to 
be the unpaid servants of the chief 
or leaders, who allow them a scanty 
portion of milk and meat, and leave 
them to find the rest of py ras 
tence, by digging roots or hunting. 
They es. opi bas form of wor- 
ship, and though they believe the 
existence of two superior Beings, 
Good and Evil, yet their attention 1s 
devoted to the latter, and their su- 
perstition is of the grossest and most 
degrading kind. Litakun, their ca- 
ital, consists of 700 or 800 circular 
uts, contains a population of nearly 
5000 souls, and is situated in latitude 
27° 6’ south, and longitude 24° 39 
east. 
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A BANQVET OF IEASTS. OR CHANGE 

OF CHEARE. BEING A COLLECTION OF 

MODERNE JESTS 

WITTY JEERES 

PLEASANT TAUNTS 

MERRY TALES 
NEVER BEFORE IMPRINTED. LONDON, 
PRINTED FOR RICHARD ROYSTON, AND 
ARE TO BE SOLD AT HIS SHOP IN IVIE- 
LANE NEXT THE EXCHEQUER-OFFICE. 
1630. Duodecimo, containing 192 pages, 
besides title, index, and preliminary mat- 
ter, 22. 


To the reader, whom I desire to be as 
courteous as conceited. 

To you (of all sorts) that shall vouch- 
safe the perusall of these few sheetes stitcht 
vp in a small fardell, I prepare you to ex- 
pect no more in this collection of iests, 
then the title page promiseth, wherein is 
nothing earnest, sauing a pledge of my 
good meaning towards you. If you looke 
that I should feast your senses, or banquet 
your particular pallates, these papers will 
much deceiue you: for instead of dainties 
you shall finde dicteria ; for iunkets, ioci ; 
and for curious sallets, sales. Onely they 
are passages of myrth, fit to entertaine 
time, and imploy leasured houres, when 
they cannot bee more seriously and profit- 
ably imployed. So milde and gentle they 
are in their condition, that as they barke 
at none, so they bite not any: and there- 
fore you may sport with them freely and 
safely. Now if some out of their curi- 
ositie shall despise them for their common- 
nesse, I must then retire myselfe to the 
refuge of that old adage, bona quo com- 
munia, eo meliora: if they prooue good, 
they cannot be too common. Againe, if 
any shall obiect and say, ** that I know,” 
and ‘ this I haue heard related,’”’ those I 
thus answer. If many haue heard some 
of them, but few or none (I dare presume) 
all. Besides I doe not challenge them for 
mine owne, but gathered from the mouthes 
of others; and what is stale to mee, may 
bee to ag _. Accept them then as 
courteously, as are offered to th 
rusall willingly, 6 make them farnihar 
vnto such to whom they are meerly for- 
raighe, and to recollect the memories of 


those to whom they haue beene knowne, . 


but since forgotten. I must i sly 
confesse vnto you, that had not the licence 
curbed my libertie, the leaues of this booke 
had been more in tale, and the ieasts (for 


VIII. 


I know not how more properly to style 
them) greater in number: But as they are 
(for otherwise now they cannot be) if they 
bee well accepted, I acknowledge thé too 
few, but if not well receiued, by many too 
many. ANONIMOs. 


We have no clue by which to dis- 
cover the anonymous collector of the 
volume before us, but the book is 
entitled to consideration on another 
account ;.namely, as being one of the 
earliest productions from the shop of 
Richard Royston, a bookseller whose 
eminence in his trade, and more par- 
ticularly whose active loyalty in the 
worst times, and unimpeachable in- . 
tegrity during a very long life, de- 
serve some remembrance even at this 
remote period. Royston was born 
in 1600. With whom he served his 
SDpCOME OMEN R. or what were his 
publications previously to that which 
we aie now noticing, we have, as 
yet, found no means of ascertaining, 
although doubtless a careful exami- 
nation of the books of the Stationers’ 
Company would afford many parti- 
culars of his early life and literary 
connexions. We may however con- 
clude that he was a popular trader, 
since Quarles, Alexander Ross, 
Hobbes of Malmsbury, Sir Richard 
Baker, Dr. Featley, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Dr. Henry Hammond, were 
among his authors and supporters ; 
and at the commencement of the 
civil war he was undoubtedly the 
principal bookseller to the unfortu- 
nate monarch. It was at this period 
that Royston performed great service 
to the royal cause, by printing and 
dispersing tracts written in favour of 
the king, as well as by conveying 
intelligence to the head-quarters, an 
from thence to the different garrisons 
and stations, at a time when such 
employment was as dangerous as it 
was important. In order to effect 
this, he hired divers ‘“ adventurous 
women,” * who, in the character of 





the lowest hawkers, strolled from 


place to place, on foot, and were 
not uncommonly the bearers of des- 





* Life of Dr. John Barwick, 
8vo, p. 62, 


with an Appendix of Original Letters. Lond, 1724, 
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patches sewn within the covers of 
certain volumes which they were di- 
rected to dispose of to particular 
individuals. So careful were Royston 
and his friend Dr. Barwick, with 
whom he acted, in the choice of 
their emissaries, that it is upon re- 
cord, that none of their messengers, 
er of the letters entrusted to their 
care, ever fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Royston was the first printer 
of the EIKON BASIAIKH, and it 
is said, that ~ ~~ ae ex 00 
im ering this rated volume 
for’ publication, that although he 
received the copy only on the twenty- 
third of December, 1648, the im- 
pression was finished before the 
thirtieth of January following, the 
day on which his majesty suffered.* 
It can hardly be imagined, that a 
person of Royston’s character and 
principles escaped molestation in the 
evil days that followed ; and accord- 
ingly, in the pevitege attached to the 
<P endid edition of King Charles the 
irst’s Works, printed in 1662,¢ we 
find mention not only of his “ fidelity 
and loyalty,” but “of the great 
fosses and troubles he hath sustained 
for his faithfulness to our Royal Fa- 
ther of blessed memory, and ourself, 
in the publishing of many messages 
and papers of our said blessed fa- 
ther,” Xc.t He appears, however, 
to have weathered the storm, for 
during the Long Parliament, and 
the whole of Oliver’s usurpation, he 
continued at the Angel, in Ivy Lane, 
and from time to time published the 
works of some of our best and most 
orthodox divines. The Restoration 


of King Charles II, restored Royston 
also to his post of the king’s book. 
seller, and wealth and reputation 
followed. In 1667, he was a warden 
of the Stationers’ Company, master 
in 1673 and 1674, in which latter 
year he made a donation of five 


to the of the . 
is daughter Mary he ahaa? 
Richard Chiswell, one of the origi 


Directors of the Bank of England, 
and a bookseller of great eminence 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard ; of whom 
it has been that the mere 
imprint of his name on the title-page 
_ — to —— a work, 
never having “ been known to pri 
either a bad Book, or on bad er 
Royston died in 1686, at the very 
advanced age of 85 and upwards. 
He was buried in Christ’s: Church, 
Parringdon-within, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory.|! 
His widow survived him. 

Of the Bunqvet of Teasts there hav« 
been at least six editions. The se- 
cond and third we have never yet 
met with, the fourth was. in, 1634, 
“« with many additions,” if the title- 
page may be believed ;, the fifth is 
dated 1636, and the sixth 1640. The 
printer ** of the fourth edition tells 
us that it is much more refined than 
its predecessors. 

The coorser Cates that might the feast dis- 


Left oaks @ and better serv’d up in their 
place : 

and he is very severe on all his prede- 

cessors, from whom, however, he 

scruples not. to: borrow as. oecasion 

serves : ; 





late Treaty of Peace,” 


§ Dunton’s Life and (Errors; ited by Nichols, Lond. 1818. Veli. p. 204, 
we's Survey Lond. 1 iil 138.. 
$e Tnedition to o uotrieal-ebdeeesdSsen the peiehe Mopmoe Bieeait, te 


himself, as stationer, has 


. - e ter Royston 
a few lines in prose, to podet:out the mentite of the new aditen to his courteous readers : 


‘* ¥ou shall receive it not 


onely purged from many grosse faults formerly in the 


pant So-pras vlog Ge een sien sams. pemngn a0 won) and ex- 


posed to your view without his consent who first 


them; in recompence of which, 


for every one subtracted, you shall finde here more than ten added, never till now pub- 
lished, and in this kinde made common. The restraint of that liberty of which hee be~ 


fore complained, is now redeemed, as shall 
my selfe profit, 


May his care and m cost breed thee in their 
Vale 






the new collections here inserted. 
as much pleasure as I wish unto 
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Pasqucl’s conceits are poore, and Scog. And inthis book doth to his friends com. 
gins’ * drie, mend 
Skelton’s weere rume, once read, but now Hig jeers, taunts, tales, which n@man can 
laid by. offend. § 
Peele’s $ Tests are-old, and T'arleton’s t are ; : 
growne stale. But this was a mere device to help 
These neither barke, nor bite, nor scratch, off the impression, Archee having iu 
nor raile. truth nothing to do with the publi- 
Banquets were made for laughter, not for cation thus fathered on him.|| There 


teares, 
Such are these sportive Taunts, Tales, 
Jests, and. Jeeres. 

In order to make the fifth edition 
(that of 1636) more vendible, a print 
of Archee the King’s jester was pre- 
fixed, under which are the following 
lines : 

Archee, by kings and princes grac’d of late, 
Jested himself into a fair estate, 


can hardly be a stronger proof of his, 
innocence, than that, the address to 
the reader professing, in this edition 
of 1636, to be by “the King’s Jes- 
ter,” is not only the same. which in 
all preceding editions is: signed’ ane- 

s, but actually has this identical 
signature still appended, it being 
an appellation which the person 
who. superintended the press may 





* London M 
+ Ibid. July 1824, p. 61. 
+ Ibid. May 1824, p. 517. 


agazine, June 1823, p. 621. 


§ Granger’s Biographical History of England, 5th Ed. Lond. 1824. 8vo. vol. iii. 


p. 241. 


|| Archibald Armstrong was born at Arthuret in Cumberland, and became jester to 


King James I, who was accustomed to allow him his fool’s prerogative of saying sharp 
truths with impunity. When Prince Charles took that unaccountable journey into Spain, 
the king being in one of his pensive moods, Archee addressed him with a request, that 
his Majesty would caps. with him. Why? says the ki Why, who (re- 
plied Archee) sent the Prince into Spain? But what (answered the king) wilt thou say 
when the Prince comes back again? Mary, said Archee, I will then take my cap from 
thy head, and send it to the King of Spain. Archee continued in his post on the accese, 
sion of Charles I, but lost it in 1637, in consequence of reviling Archbishop Land at a, 
tavern, and attacking him in person as,he was going to the council table. Mr. Garrard. 
writes to Lord Strafford, ** Archy is, fallen into a great misfortune, a fool he 
would be, but.a foul mouth’d knave; he. hath proved himself: being at a tavem 
in Westminster, drunk, as. he saith himself, he was ing of the. Scotish busi. 
ness, he fell a railing on my Lord of Canterbury, said he was a monk,, a rogue, 
and a traitor. Of this his Grace complai at council, the king being . 
sent; it was ordered he should be carried to. the porter’s by Sppeceligya pulled, 
over his ears, and: kicked out of the court, never to enter within and to be 
called into the star chamber. The first part is done, but. my Lord of Canterbury 
hath interceded to the king, that there it should end. There is a new fool in his place,. 
Muckle John, but he will ne’er be so rich, for he cannot abide money.” The 

business was the introduction of the Li into that kingdom, which occasioned. great. 
tumults. At Edinburgh the dean, who was the first who attempted to read it, 
had a stool thrown at his head, which Archee very aptly called the stool of repentance. 
It seems surprising that a man of Archbishop Laud’s exalted rank and_ powerful under- 
standing should have deemed it necessary or prudent to punish one so beneath his notice ; 
but the most sensible persons can ill bear to be laughed at, and our jester lost no 
opportunity. of turning the prelate into ridicule. When the archbishop was dining at 





the royal table, a great number, of the nobility 


i. 


to say grace, which being granted, he very 


being present, Archee begged permission 


gravely cried out : 


Great, praise be given to God, and little Laud to the devil.” 


Rushworth has 
strong from the court, and di 


going to the council table, the jester accosted him with 


the instrument by which the king, in council, banishes Arm-. 
deprives him. of his office, and adds thet, as the arch 


“* Whea’s feule now ? not 


your grace hear the news from Striveling about the Liturgy?” An address which proba~' 


bly did not tend to soften matters. Archee had made a considerable 
retired into: Cumberland, In 1646 he married 


residence at and on his 


See Rapin’s 


pce A Bell, and his burial is recorded in the 


ace April 1, 1672. 


Knowler, vol. ii. p. 164.—Lysons? 
wood’s Memoirs, pp. 53, 238. 





fortune during his 


of Arthuret as having taken 


vol. ii. p. 226—Rushworth’s 


cal Collections, part ii. pp. 470, 471.—Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, 


Britannia in Cumberland, p 18:— 


; 5 
/ 
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ir 


 Pineheak £ 
— 


stood.” . ; : : bbe 
The following extracts are taken 
from’ the first edition. ., .) 4. 


‘ 
iy 
4 
Rg 


abroad in the night, was staid by a consta- 
ble, and somewhat ae entreated. wie 
poore man obseruing how .imperiously 

h commanded him, demanded of him: what 
i hee was? to,whom he replyed, “ I am the 
| constable, and this is my watch.” . “And 
I pray you, sit, for watch you?” 
saith the man. ‘* Marry (answered -the 
' constable), I watch for the king.” ‘ For 
the king?” replyes he againe “simply, 
‘* then I beseech you, sir, that I may. passe 
quietly and peaceably by you to my 
lodging, for I can bring you a certificate 
from some of my neighbours who are now 

in towne, that I am no such man. 

A Young Heire. (14.) 

A young heire not yet come to age, but 
desirous to bee suited with other gallants, 
and to bee furnisht with money and com- 
modities to the purpose, the creditor de- 
manded his bond ; hee granted it condition- 
ally, that his father should not know of it, 
therefore wisht it to bee done very priuately. 
Vpon this promise all things were conclud- 
ed, and the time came when he should 
seale it. But when hee a to read in 
the beginning of the bond nouerint vni- 
uersi—Bee it knowne vnto all men—he 
cast away the bond, and absolutely refused 

to seale it, saying, ‘* if it be knowne vnto 
; all men, how can it possibly bee, but it 

must come to my father’s eare 2” 

One trauelling to Rome. (22.) 

A gentleman of England trauelling with 
his man to Rome, desirous to see all fa- 
shions, but especially such rarities as were 
there to be seene, was, by the mediation of 
some friends there resident, admitted into 
the Pope's presence ; to whom his holinesse 
: offered his foots to kisse, which the gentle- 
ia man did with great submission and reue- 
rence. This his man seeing, and not be- 
fore acquanted with the like ceremony, 
/ presently makes what speed he can to get 
out of the presence; which some of the 
wayters espying, and suspecting his hast, 
stayd him, and demanded the cause of his 
ae so suddaine speed; but the more they im- 
portune him, the more he prest to be gone : 
but being further vrged, he made this short 
answer—truely, saith he, this is the cause 
of my feare, that if they compell my mas- 


ius"? 
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seer nie 


serving Man, 


be presumed’ not to have under- 
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passe | iro a river, offred. to water i 
horse before hee rid him. in so. deepe ~ 
the foote-locke, his friend that was with 
him, fearing he would founder him, cald 
vpon him to ride in deeper, the other .not 
well vnderstanding his meaning,‘ sayd to 
his friend ; ‘* First stay till he hath dnmke 
off all this, and then I will ride him in 
farther, where hee may haue his belly 
full.” ’ ‘ 
One that eate of a Beare, (31.) 

A woman hauing eaten of the right side 
of a. beare, which some say makes good 
venison, tooke a conceit, that she had an 
exceeding great rumbling and rowling in 
her belly, and for remedy sends to aske 
advise of the doctour, who waded her 
to knock a mastiffe dog in ‘the head, and 
eat so much of him, and so no doubt but 
the flesh of him would worry the beare in 
her belly. 


A young Master of Arts. (A4.) 

A young master of art the. very next 
day after the commencement, hauing his 
course to common place in the chappell, 
where were diuers chat the day before had 
took their degree, tooke his text out of the 
eighth chapter of Iob, the words were 
these; “ We are but of yesterday, and 
know nothing.”’ This text (saith he) doth 
fitly diuide it selfe into two branches, our 
standing, and, our understanding; our 
standing in these words, wee are but of 
yesterday, our vnderstanding, we know 
nothing. 


Two Schollers. (47.) ; 

Two schollers of one colledge in the vni- 
uersitie, the one called Paine, the other 
Culpepper, were both in fault, but Paine 
in the lesse, the other in the greater: but 
when the fault came to be censured, the 
fault was not lesse then expelling the col- 
ledge: but Culpepper, the greater delinquent, 
yet finding more friends, had his sentence 
tooke off, and liberty to remaine still in 
the house, but the other suffered for ex- 
ample. A. master of art of another house 
comming to visit a friend of his that was 
of the colledge where this was done, 
amdgst other discourse, askt what became 
of the businesse betweene the two schollers, 
hee told him in briefe, how. Paine that was 
in the least fault was punisht, and Cul- 


pepper in the greater pardoned; who in- 





* This edition ascribed to Archee has 


a different title from the preceding. 


“A 


Bangqvet of Jests, or a Collection of Court, Camp, Colledge, Citie, Country Jests. In two 


books.” 


enlarged for the delight of the reader,” 
with Arms 


ther the Jester 






It is also printed for Royston, as is the sixth, 


which professes to be ‘* much 


, Mr. Granger mentions another so late as 1660, 
8 portrait prefixed. Never having seen. it, 
148 a better title to this than to the preceding. 


we ate unable to say whe- 


i : 


















Were neuer good houschoulders : 
That I will presently, saith the scholler, 


thus : 
Oh si! oh si! 
Otiosi. 
A Welch Reader. (116.) - 

A Welchman reading the chapter of the 
genealogie, where Abraham begat Isaac, 
and Isaac begat Jacob, ere he came to the 
midst hee found the names so difficult, that 
he broke off in these wo ** and so they 
begat one another till they came to the end 
of the chapter.” 

Of Card Playing. (150.) 

A parson in the country liveing ami 
his parishioners and neighbors wel, woul 
sometimes, at his retired hours for his 
recreatid, play at cards amongst them, for 
which he was much enuied of a puritane 
iustice, and the official of the diocese. 
These meeting on a market day amongst 
the chiefe men of the countrey where the 
parson was there present, his two aduer- 
saries began in the ordinary openly to re- 
proue him at the table for prophane card 
playing, not fitting his calling. Who 
hearing them with some impatience, and 
the rest attending how he could acquit 
himselfe, he thus began: Right worship- 
full and the rest of my friends, I am here 
charged by master iustice and master offi- 
ciall to be acommon card-player, to which I 
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at ods, how 


a third to reconcile 
them 


you, master iustice, or you, master offi- 
ciall, or of some other of my good friends. 
The iustice and officiall. were answerd, and 
the plaine honest parson, for his iest sake, 
both applauded and excused. 

In the 259th jest, mention is made 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, and it is no 
slight testimony of the esteem in 
which Shakspeare was held by his 
contemporaries, and the age imme- 
diately succeeding them, to find it 
recorded in our little book of pleasant 
taunts and merry tales, as “ a town 
most remarkable for the birth of famous 
William Shakespeare.” Much has been 
written on the proper mode of 
spelling the poet’s name, and it may 
be allowable to remark, that in the 
edition of 1640 this is corrected, or 
altered to Shakspeere. 





* Epist. ex Ponto, lib. i. ep. 1. lin. 64. 
Pena 


which would be equally applicable. 


The true reading however is 


potest demi, culpa perennis erit— 








VAUXHALL MEMINISCENCES. 


‘* Heu quanto minus est, cum reliquis versari 
Quam tui meminisse !”"—Every body's quotation. 


“* Lights! Within there! Lights !”—Othello. 


| ta 
Well! Vauxhall is a 


wondrous scene ! 


Where Cits, in silks, admirers glean 
Under innumerous lamps— 
Not safety-lamps, by Humphry made ; 


By these full 
To ruin by the 


many a soul’s betray’d 
amps! 
2. 


Here nut-brown trees, instead of green, 
With oily trunks and branches lean, 


Serr. 1824, 


Cling to nine — leaves ; 
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a Like aged misers that all day 
Hang o'er their gold, and their decay, 
"Till Death of bereaves ! 


6 The sanded walk beneath the roof 
y Is dry for every,dainty hoof, 

And here the wise man stops ;.... ».. 
But Beaux beneath the sallow clumps 
Stand in the water with their pumps, 

And catch the oiled drops. 


4. 
Tinkles the bell !—away the herd 
Of revellers rush, like buck or bird ; 
7 Each doth his way unravel 
To where the dingy Drama holds 
Her sombre reign, ‘mid rain and colds, 
And tip-toes, and wet gravel. 


5. 
The boxes shew a weary set, 
Who like to get serenely wet, 
Within, and not without ; 
There Goldsmith’s widow you may see 
Rocking a fat and frantic knee 
At all the passing rout! 


y 


6. 
Yes! There she is !—There,—to the life ! 
And Mr. Tibbs, and Tibbs’s wife, 
And the good man in black. 
Belles run, for oh! the bell is ringing ; 
But Mrs. Tibbs is calmly singing, 
And sings till all come back! 


7. 

— that high dome, that trembling glows 
ith lamps, cock’d hats, and shivering bows, 

a How many hearts are shook ! 

A feather’d chorister is there, 

Warbling some tender grove-like air, 


” Compos’d by Mr. Hook. 


8. 
And Dignum too !—yet where is he ? 
Shakes he no more his locks at me? 
Charms he no more night’s ear ? 
He who bless’d breakfast, dinner, rout, 
With “ linked sweetness long drawn out ;’ 
Why is not Dignum here? 


9. 

Oh, Mr. Bish!—oh, Mr. Bish ! 

4 It is enough, by Heaven! to dish 
He Thy garden dinners at ten! 
af What hast thou done with Mr. D.? 

iN What's thy “ Wine Company,” thy “ Tea,” 

Without that man of men? 

e i 10. 
ae Yet! blessed are thy suppers given 


(For money) some eleven ; 
Lilliput adithens boats 
Bucellas, warm from Vauxhall ice, 
And hams, that flit in airy slice, ~ 
And salads scarcely ‘a. “" 








See !—the large, silent, pale-blue 
Flares, to lead all to where the bright 
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light . 


Loud rockets rush on high, 
Like a long comet, roaring through 
The night, then melting into blue, 
And starring the dark sky ! 


12. 


And Catherine wheels, and crowns, and names 
Of great men whizzing in blue flames ; 
Lights, like the smiles of hope ; 
And radiant, fiery palaces 
Showing the tops of all the trees, 
And Blackmore on the rope! 


Then late the hours, 


13. 


and sad the stay ! 


The passing cup, the wits astray, 


The row, and riot 


call! 


The tussle, and the collar torn, 
The dying lamps, the breaking morn! 
And hey for—Union Hall! 


Nep Warp, Jun. 








GOETHE. 
(Review of Wilhelm .Meister’s Apprenticeship, continued.) 


To be an eidoloclast is not a plea- 
sant office, because an invidious one. 
Whenever that can be effected there- 


fore, it is prudent to deciine the 


odium of such an office upon the idol 
himself. Let the object of the false 
worship always, if possible, be made 
his own eidoloclast. As respects 
Wilhelm Meister, this is possible: 
and so far, therefore, as Goethe’s 


pretensions are founded on that novel, 


Goethe shall be his own eidoloclast. 
For our own parts we shall do no 
more than suggest a few principles 
of judgment, and recall the hasty 
reader to his own more honourable 
thoughts, for the purpose of giving 
an occasional impulse and direction 
to his feelings on the passages we 
shall quote—which passages, the 
Very passages of Goethe, will be 
their own sufficient review and Mr. 
Goethe’s best exposure. Something 
indeed is already known of him in 
thie country. Wilhelm Meister will 
ut confirm an impression alreatly 
made. “ The Sorrows of Werther,” by 
itself{—« Stella,” through the Anti- 
Jacobin Review of former days,—the 


« Life,” through the analysis of an 
accomplished German Scholar of 
Norwich—and the “‘ Faust,” through 
various channels, have left such an 
impression of Mr. Goethe’s state of 
feeling and his talents in this country, 
as leaves us happily no body of par- 
tial prejudices to contend with. We 
rieed not waste time in deprecating 
unreasonable prepossesions: for, ex- 
cept amongst his clannish coterie of 
partizans in London (collectively not 
enough to fill the boudoir of a blue- 
stocking), there are no such preposses- 
sions. Some indeed of that coterie 
have on occasion of our former ar- 
ticle pushed their partizanship to the 
extent of forgetting the language of 
gentlemen. This at least has been 
reported to us. We are sorry for 
them; not ang 
count, vor much surprised. They 
are to a certain degree excusably 
irritable, from the consciousness of 
being unsupported and unsteadied by 
general sympathy. Sectarians are 
allowably ferocious. ey as 
shall re recalling a little 
prea ey78 enderson,* in‘the 





oe ee oe] a il 


* The two authorities for all authentic 
Funeral Semen at tie dena 
oems. 


serted in Mr. Cottle’s P. e 


‘ mage not 
these sources, or in conversation with Mr. Cottle many years ago, 
U3 





ion about J»Henderson are, 1. The 


A. Memoir, of .him by, Mr, Cottle of Bristol, in- 


whether we learned the anecdote from 





on our own ac- ~- 
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to the t indignation of the Mayor 
—and Fnfinite fun of the gobduatursi 


irit of which we mean to act. 

pon, one occasion, when he was 
Gaguting, 9 a dinner party,. his op- 
ponent being pressed by some argu- 
ment too strong for his logic or 
temper, replied by throwing a glass 
of wine in his face : upon which Hen- 
derson, with the dignity of a scholar 
who felt too justly how much this 
boyish petulance had disgraced his an- 
tagonist to be in any danger of imitat- 
ing it, coolly wiped his face, and said 
—‘ This, sir, is a digression: now, 
if you please, for the argument.” * 

And. now, if you please, for our 
argument. What shall that be? 
How shall we conduct it? As far 
as is possible, the translator of Wil- 
helm Meister would deny us the be- 
nefit of any argument: for thus 
plaintively he seeks to forestal us 
( Pref. xii.) —*« Every man’s judgment 
is, in this free country, a lamp to 
himself:” (Free country! why we 
hope there is no despotism so abso- 
lute, no not in Turkey, nor Algiers, 
where a man may not publish his 
opinion of Wilhelm Meister !) “ and 
many, it is to be feared, will insist on 
judging Meister by the common rule ; 
and, what is worse, condemning it, 
let Schlegel bawl as loudly as he 
pleases.” This puts us in mind of a 
diverting story in the memoirs of an 
old Cavalier, published about a year 
and a half since by Sir Walter Scott: 
at the close of the war he was under- 
going some examination (about pass- 
ports, as we recollect) by the Mayor 
of Hull: upon which occasion the 
nag td who was a fierce fanatic, said 
to him some such words as these: 
“« Now, Captain, you know that God 
has judged between you and us: and 
has given us the victory—praise be 
unto his name! and yet you see 
how kindly the Parliament treats 
you. But, if the victory had gone 
the other way, and you of the ma- 
lignant party had stood in our shoes, 
—I suppose now, Captain, you 
would have evil entreated us ; would 
have put all manner of affronts upon 
us; kicked us  pecyaizape is pulled 
our noses, called us sons of w——s.” 
“ You're in the right on’t,. sir,”— 
was the reply of the bluff captain, 


aldermen. So also, when the trans. 
lator tells us that it is to be feared 
that many will condemn Wilhelm 
Meister in spite of Schegel’s vocifera- 
tion, we reply, “ You're in the right 
on’t, sir:” they will do so; and 
Schlegel is not the man, neither 
William nor Frederick, to frighten 
them from doing so. We have ex. 
tracted this passage however for the 
sake of pointing the reader’s eye toone 
word in it: “ many will judge it by 
the common rule.” What rule? we 
ask. The translator well knows that 
there is no rule: no rule which can 
stand in the way of fair and impar- 
tial criticism ; and that he is conjur- 
ing up @ bugbear which has no ex- 
istence. In the single cases of 
epic and dramatic poetry (but in these 
only as regards the mechanism of the 
fable) certain rules have undoubted- 
ly obtained an authority which may 
prejudice the cause of a writer; 
not so much however by corrupting 
sound criticism, as by occupying its 
place. But with regard to a novel, 
there is no rule which has ope 
any “ prescription” (to speak the 
longi Je of wil law) but the golden 
rule of good sense and just feeling ; 
and the translator well knows that 
in such a case if a man were disposed 
to shelter his own want of argument 
under the authority of some “ com- 
mon rule,” he can find no such 
rule to plead. How do men gene- 
rally criticise a novel? Just as they 
examine the acts and conduct, moral 
or prudential, of their neighbours. 
And how is that? Is it by quoting 
the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristo- 
tle? Do they proceed as the French 
Consul did when the Dey of Tunis 
informed him that he meant to cut 
off hie head? Upon which 


The Consul quoted Wickefort 
And Puffendorf and Grotius ; 

And proved om. Vattel 

Exceedingly : 
Such a déed would be quite atrocious. 


No: they never trouble Puffen- 
dorf and Grotius ; but try the case 


« proprio marte,” appealing only to 





* One objection only we have heard to our last article from an person not a 
of Goethe : being plausi Sire 


of Wilhelm Meister, &c. 


izan 

and coming from a man of talents, we yr 

says he, “it cannot be any fault of Goethe’s that he is old.” Certainly not: eer 
at al’, but a circumstance of monstrous aggravation connected with one’ particular = 


reply to it. “ 
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their own judgments and their own 
feelings. his is wise, they say, and 
that is foolish: this is indecorous, 
and that is inconsistent: this argues 
a bad motive, and that leads-to a bad 
consequence. In this way they judge 
of actions, in this way of a novel; 
and in this way we shall judge of 
Wilhelm Meister ; and cannot allow 
that our criticism shall be forestalled 
by any pretence that we are: op- 
posing mechanic rules, which do not 
and cannot exist, to the natural and 
spontaneous movements of the un- 
prejudiced judgment. 

“ Scribendi recte saPERE est prin- 
cipium et fons”—Good sense is the 
principle and fountain of all just 
composition. ‘This is orthodox doc- 
trine all over the world, or ought to 
be. Next, we presume that in all 
latitudes and under every meridian a 
poet stands amenable to criticism for 
the quality of his sentiments and the 
passions he attributes to his heroes, 
heroines, and: “ pattern. people.” 
That the general current of feeling 
should be deeper than that of ordi- 
nary life, nobler, and purer,—is sure- 
ly no unreasonable postulate: else 
wherefore is he a poet? Now within 
a short compass there is no better 
test by which we can try the style 
and tone of a poet’s feelings than his 
ideal of the female character as ex- 
pressed in his: heroines. For. this 
purpose we will have a general turn- 
out and field day for Mr. Goethe's 
ladies. They shall all parade before 
the reader. This, while it answers 
our end, will provide for Ais amuse- 
ment. Ex abundanti, we will fling 
in a sketch of the hero’s love affairs. 
This display will be sufficient for the 
style of sentiment: as to the good 
sense, that will be adequately put 
on record by every part of our 
analysis: yet, as a special commen- 
tary dedicated to that particular 
pomt, we will (if we have room) 
move an inquiry into the meaning of 
the title—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
liceship: why Apprenticeship, Mr. 
Gothe >—Finally, as the .part of 
Mignon has been insisted upon often 
and earnestly as a poetic creation of 
the highest order—and as Mignon 
is not a. woman grown, we. will 
separate her from the rest of the 
ladies, and put her through the ma- 
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nual and drill exercise when the ge- 
neral parade is over. 

Now therefore turn out, ladies’! 
turn out before London on this fine 
26th of August 1824. Muster, mus- 
ter, ye belles of Germany! Place 
aux dames! We will have a grand 
procession to the temple of Paphos 
with its hundred altars: and Mr. 
Goethe, nearly 50 years old at’ the 
date of Wilhelm Meister, shall be 
the high-priest ; and we will exhibit 
him surrounded by all ‘his young 
Corinthian laity.” *— Here then, 


-reader, is Mr. Goethe’s 


I. GALLERY OF FEMALE PORTRAITS. 

Mariana.—No. 1 is Mariana, a 
young actress. With her the novel 
opens: and her situation is this. She 
is connected in the tenderest style of 
clandestine attachment with Wil- 
helm Meister the hero. Matters 
have gone so far that she—how shall 
we express it? Oh: the novel phrase 
is that—she “carries a pledge of 
love beneath her bosom.” Well, 
suppose she does: what’s that to us 
—us and the reader? Why nothing, 
we confess. The reader is yet but 
in the vestibule of the tale: he is 
naturally in good humour, willing to 
be pleased, and indisposed to chur- 
lish constructions. ndoubtedly he 
is sorry: wishes it had been other- 
wise ; but he is human himself ; and 
he recollects the old excuse which 
will be pleaded on this frail planet of 
ours for thousands of years after we 
are all in our graves—that they were 
both young: and that she was art- 
less and beautiful. And finally he 
forgives them: and, if at the end of 
the third volume when they must 
necessarily be a good deal older, he 
finds them still as much attached to 
each other as when their hearts were 
young, he would feel it presumption 
in him to remember the’ case as a 
transgression. But what is this? 
Hardly have we gone a few pages 
further, before we find that—about 
one month before this lady had sur- 
rendered her person to the hero—she 
had granted all she could grant ‘to 
one Mr. Norberg a merchant and 
a vile sensualist. Aye, says Mr. 
Goethe, but hat was for money ; she 
had no money; and how d she 
do without money? Whereas now, 
on the contrary, in Wilhelm’s case it 





* “ Young Corinthian laity :” Milton. Apol. for Smectymn. 
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could not be for money ; for why? 
he had none ; ergo, it was for love 
pure love. Besides she was vexed 
that she had ever encouraged Nor- 
berg, after she came to be dcquaint- 
ed. with Wilhelm. Vexed! but did 
she resolve to break with Norberg? 
Once or twice she'treated him harsh- 
ly, it is true: but hear her latest 
cabinet council on this’ matter 
with her old infamous attendant 
(p.'65, i): “1 have no choice, con 
tinued Mariana, do you decide ‘for 
me! Cast me away to this side, or 
to that; mark only one thing! I 
think I carry in my bosom a predge 
that ought to unite me with him 
(i.e. Wilhelm) more closely. Con- 
sider and determine: whom shall I 
forsake ? whom shall I follow? 

.  After‘a short silence, Barbara 
exclaimed: Strange that youth should 
still be forextremes.” By extremes 
Barbara means keeping only one; 
her way of avoiding extremes is to 
keep both. But hear the hag: “ To 
my. view nothing would be easier 
than for us to combine both the pro- 
fit-and- enjoyment. Do you love the 
one, let the other pay for it: all we 
have to mind is being sharp enough 
to keep the two from meeting.” 

Certainly, that would be awk- 
ward: and now what is Mariana’s 
answer? ‘ Doas you please; I can 
imagine nothing, but I will follow.” 
Bab schemes, and Poll executes. 
The council rises with the following 
suggestion from the hag. “* Who 
knows what circumstances may arise 
to help us? If Norberg would ar- 
rive ever now, when Wilhelm is 
away! who can hinder you from 
thinking of the one in the arms of the 
other? I wish youa son and good 
fortune with him: he will have a 
rich father.” 

Adopting this advice, the lady re- 
ceives Wilhelm dressed in the clothes 
furnished by Norberg. She is how- 
ever found out by W ilhelm, who 
forsakes her; and in the end she 
dies. Her death is announced in the 
high German style to Wilhelm: old 
Bab places a) bottle of Champaigne 
and three glasses on the table. Then 
the scene proceeds thus: “ Wilhelm 
knew not what to say, when the 
crone in fact let go the cork, and 
filled the three glasses to the brim. 
“ Drink!” cried she, having emptied at 
a draught her foaming glass. “ Drink 


ere the spirit of it pass! This thirg 
glass froth away untasted to the 
memory of Wi a Mariana. 
How red were her lips when she last 
drank your health! Ah! and now for 
ever paie and cold!” At the next Pitt 
or Fox dinner this suggestion may 
perhaps be attended to. Mr. Pitt of 
course will have a bottle of old 
Port set for him: for he no 
Champaigne.--As Kotzebue hastened 
to the Palais Royal of Paris for cou- 
solation on the death of his. wife, so 
does Wilhelm on reading his sweet- 
heart’s farewell letters abscond iy 
a transport of griefto ———— a coffee- 
house, where he disputes upon. the 
stage and in general.—We 
are rather sorry for this young crea- 
ture after all: she has some ingenu- 
ous feelings; and she is ot 
the second best person in the novel. 
The child, which she leaves behind, 
is fathered by old Bab (drunk per- 
haps) upon every man she: meets ; 
and she absolutely extorts money 
from one or other person on account 
of three different fathers. . If she 
meets the reader, she'll infallibly fa- 
ther it upon him. In the hands now 
of a skilful artist this surviving me- 
morial of the frail Mariana might 
have been turned to some account: 
by Mr. Goethe it is used only asa 
handle for covering his hero with 
irresistible ridicule. He doubts whe- 
ther he is the father of the child; 
and goes about, like Mr. Matthews’s 
fat man who aspires after leanness, 
asking people in effect Do you think 
I can be the father? Is he like me?” 
That Mariana’s conduct had given 
him little reason to confide in any 
thing she could say except upon her 
death-bed, we admit ; and, as to old 
Bab’s assurances, they clearly were 
open to that objection of the logicians 
—that they proved nothing by prov~ 
ing a little too much: even Lord 
Chesterfield’s rule of believing ‘only 
one half of what she says is not ap- 

licable to her ; at the most we cal 

lieve only one-third: but can any 
gravity stand the ridicule of a fa- 
ther’s sitting down to examine his 
child’s features by his own? and that 
he, who would not believe the dy- 
ing and heart-broken mother, 45 
finally relieved from his doubts 
(p- 120, iii.) by two old .buffoons, 
who simply assure him that the child 
is his—and thus pretend to an au- 








account of the matter. (p. 172, i.) 
is that “ her chief enjoyment lay in 


loving one class of men, and 
loved by them.” In all partic 
but the ones, she resembles 
poor Mariana: like her she is au ac. 
tress ; like her she has her “ 

—and, like Mariana’s, this pledge is 
open to doubts of the learned, on the 
question of its paternity ; for, like her, 
she is not content with one lover ; 
not however, like her, content with 
two, for she has nearer to two 
dozen. She plays off the battery of 
her charms ater every man she meets 
with: the following is a list of the 
killed and wounded.*—But stay: we 
must hurry onwards. What be- 
comes of her the reader never learns. 
Anes her lovers, who in general 
keep her, is one whom she keeps: 
for he is her footman ; a “ fair-haired 
or ” of family. Him she kicks out 
of her service in vol. the first, p. 174, 
ostensibly because he will not lay the 
cloth ; but in fact because he has no 
more money ; as appears by p. 228, 
vol. ii. where she takes him back on 
his having “ cozened from his friends 
a fresh supply ;” and to him she 
finally awards her ‘ pledge’ and we 


ng 
Bs 


think she doesright. For he is a fine © 


young lad—this Frederick; and we 
ike him much: he is generous and 
not suspicious as “ our friend” 
Wilhelm ; and he is par parenthése a 
great fool, who is willing to pass for 
such, which the graver fools of the 
novel are not; for they are all “ phi- 
losophers.” Thus phscaanity a 
this believing man report the case to 
the infidel Wilhelm: “Tis a foolish 
business that I must be raised at last 
to the paternal dignity: but she as- 
Serts, and the time agrees. At first, 
wet mee visit, which she paid 

r et, gave me qualms. The 
pretty flesh-and-blood spirit of that 
night, if you do not know it, was 
Philina. is story was in truth a 
hard dower for me, but, if we cannot 
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be contented with such’ things, we 
should not be in love, Fatherhood at 
any rate depends entirely upon con; 
viction ; I am conv and so I 
am a father.”-—But time presses: 80 
adieu! most philanthropic Philina—~ 
thou lover of all mankind! - 

No. 3. is Mrs. Melina. She also is 
an actress with a ‘ pledge’ and so 
forth. But she marries the father, 
Herr Melina, and we are inclined te 
hope that all will now be well.. And 
certainly as far as page so and so, the 
reader or ourselves, if summoned 
by Mrs. Melina on any trial affecting 
her reputation, mene be most hap- 
py to say that whatever little cir- 
cumstances might have come to our 
knowledge, which as gentlemen we 
could not possibly use to the preju- 
dice of a lady,—we yet fully believed 
her to be as irreproachable as that 
lady who only of all King Arthur's 
court could wear the magic girdle’; 
and yet it shrunk a little,t until she 
made a blushing confession that 
smoothed its wrinkles. This would 
be our evidence up perhaps to the 
end of vol. i.; yet afterwards it comes 
out that she “ si ” for Mr. 
Meister ; and that, if she sighed in 
vain, it was no fault of hers. 

The manners of all these good peo- 
ple are pretty much on a level with 
their characters; more than once all 
are drunk together,—men, women, 
and children: women are seen lying 
on the sopha “in no very elegant 

osition: ” the children knock their 
eads against the table: one plays 
the harp, one the triangle, another 
the tambourine: some sing canons ; 
another ‘‘ whistles in the manner of 
a nightingale ;” another “ gives a 
symphony pianissimo u the Jew’s 
harp:” and last of all comes an in- 
enious person who well deserves to 
be imported to London for the fur- 
ther improvement of the Freischiitz: 
“by way of termination, Serlo (the 
manager) gave a fire-work or what 
resembled one: for he could imitate 
the sound of crackers, rockets, and 
firewheels, with his mouth, in a style 
of nearly inconceivable correctness. 
¥ou had only to shut your eyes, and 
the deception was After 
the lyrical confusion of these Dutch 





* The list was too extensive to be made out in time with due regard to accuracy+ 
Magazine. 


but a we he is to bscriber to the 
+ Bee the ven gratis to every su 


‘somewhere in Percy's ‘ Reliques.” : 
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concerts “ it follows of course that 
men and women fling their glasses 
into the street, the men fling the 
punch-bow! at each other's heads, 
and a storm succeeds which the 
watch (N and his Tritons ”) * 
are called in to appease—Even from 
personal uncleanliness Mr. Goethe 
thinks it ible to derive a Broce. 
“The white négligée” of Philina, 
because it was “ not superstitious- 
ly clean” is said to have given her 
“a frank and domestic air.” But the 
highest scene of this nature is the 
bed-room of Mariana ; it passes all 
belief; ““ Combs, soap, towels, with 
the traces of their use, were not con- 
cealed. Music, portions of plays, 
and pairs of shoes, washes and Italian 
flowers, pincushions, hair-skewers, 
rouge-pots and ribbons, books and 
straw hats—all were united by a 
common element, powder and dust.” 
This is the room into which she in- 
troduces her lover: and this is by 
no means the worst part of the de- 
scription: the last sentence is too bad 
for quotation, and appears to have 
been the joint product of Dean Swift 
and a German Sentimentalist. 

Well, but these people are not peo- 
ple of condition. Come we then to 
two women of rank ; and first for 

The Countess, who shall be No. 4 
in the Goethian gallery. Wilhelm 
Meister has come within her hus- 
band’s castle gates attached to a 
company of strolling players: and, 
if any slight distinctions are made in 
his favor, they are tributes to his 
personal merits and not at all to any 
such pretensions as could place him 
on a level with a lady. In general 
he is treated as his companions ; who 
seem to be viewed as a tertium quod 
between footmen and dogs. Indeed 
the dogs have the advantage; for 
no doubt the dogs of a Ger- 
man ‘Graf’ have substantial ken- 
nels: whereas Wilhelm and his 
party, on presenting themselves at 
the inhabited castle of the Count, are 
dismissed with mockery and in- 
sults to an old dilapidated buildin 
which is not weather-proof; and, 
though invited guests, are inhospita- 
bly left without refreshments, fire, or 
candles, in the midst of storm, rain, 
and darkness. In some points they 
are raised to a level with the dogs: 


for, as a man will now and then. toss 
a bone to a favourite pointer, so does 
a guest of the Count’s who patronizes 
merit ‘ contrive to send over many 
an odd bottle of Champaigne to the 
actors.” In others they even think 
themselves far above the dogs: for 
“ many times, particularly after din- 
ner, whole company were called 
out before the noble guests ; an ho- 
nor which the artists regarded as the 
most flattering in the world:” but 
others question the inference, obsery- 
ing “that on these very occasions 
the servants and huntsmen were or- 
dered to bring in a multitude of 
hounds, and to lead strings of horses 
about the court of the castle.”—Sueh 
is the rank which Mr. Meister holds 
in her Ladyship’s establishment : and 
note that he has hardly been in her 
presence more than once ; on which 
occasion he is summoned to read to 
her, but not allowed to proceed, and 
finally dismissed with the present-of 
a “ waistcoat.” Such being the po- 
sition of our waistcoateer in — 
to the Countess, which we have 
sketched with a careful selection of 
circumstances, let the reader now 
say what he thinks of the following 
scena—and of the “ pure soul” (p. 
300, i.) of the noble matron who is 
joint performer in it. Wilhelm has 
been summoned again to read before 
the ladies, merely because they “ felt 
the time rather tedious ” whilst wait- 
ing for company, and is perhaps an- 
ticipating a pair of trowsers to match 
his waistcoat. Being “ ordered” by 
the ladies to read, he reads: but his 
weak mind is so overwhelmed by the 
splendid dress of the Countess that 
he reads very ill. Bad reading is not 
a thing to be stood: and accordingly, 
on different pretexts, the other ladies 
retire—and he is left alone with the 
Countess. She has presented him 
not with a pair of trowsers, a8 we 
falsely predicted, but with a dia- 
mond ring: he has knelt down to 
thank her, and has seized her left 
hand. Then the scena proceeds thus: 
“He kissed her hand, and meant 
strange thi es anges into 
somethin gare so, without 
knowing how it 

the Countess in 


were vesting upon his; and their 





* Sce the admmirpble description (from Heywood ?) ini Mr. Lamb’s Specimens... 








from the topmost sparkling foam 
mf the tediy’ piurdd cup of love. 
Her head lay oo his shoulder ; the 
disordered ringlets and ruffles were 
forgotten. She had thrown her arm 


around him: he her with 
vivacity ; and pressed her and 
~y his breast. O that such a 


moment could but last for ever! And 
wo to envious fate that shortened even 
this brief moment to our friends?” 
Well done, Mr. Goethe! ‘It well be- 
fits that he who thinks it rational to 
bully fate,-should think it laudable 
and symptomatic of a “ pure: soul” 
to act as this German matron acts 
with this itinerant player. It is true 
that she tears herself away “with a 
shriek ;” but the shriek, as we dis- 
cover long afterwards, proceeds not 
from any pangs of conscience but 
from pangs of body; Wilhelm having 
pressed too closely against a minia- 
ture of her husband which hung at 
her bosom. There is another scena 
of a still worse description prepared 
for the Countess * but interrupted by 
the sudden return of the Count, for 
which we have no room, and in which 
the next lady on the roll plays a part 
for which decorum has no name. This 
lady is 

The Baroness; and she is the 
friend and companion of the Coun- 
tess. Whilst the latter was dallying 
with “ our friend,” * the Baroness, in 
the mean time, had selected Laertes 
—who, being a spirited and lively 
young man, pleased her very much; 
and who, woman-hater as he was, 
felt unwilling to refuse a ‘passing ad- 
venture.” Laertes, be it observed, 
—this condescending gentleman who 
is for once disposed to relax his gene- 
ral rule‘of conduct in favour of the 
Baroness,—is also a strolling player, 
and being such is of course a sharer 
in the general indignities thrown 
upon the company. In the present 
case his “ passing adventure” was 
unpleasantly disturbed ‘by a satirical 
remark of the lady’s husband, who 
was aware of his intentions: for 


Laertes “ha pening once to cele- 
brate hier praises, and give’ hér the 


preference to every other of her sex 
the Baron with a grin ‘replied: ‘ 
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warm “mutual “kisses were yielding see how matters. stand: | our. fair 
them’that ess, which mortals friend (meaning by our. fair friend his 


own wife) has got a fresh, inmate. for 
her stalls. Every stranger thinks he is 
the first whom this manner has. con- 
cerned; but he is. grievously mis- 
taken ; for all of us, at one time or 
another, have been trotted round this 
course, Man, youth, or boy;—be 
he who he like,—each must. devote 
himself to her service for a season’; 
must hang about her; and toil and 
long to gain her favor.’” (p. 284, is) 
« After this discovery, Laertes felt 
heartily ashamed that vanity should 
have again misled him to think well 
even in the smallest de of any 
woman whatsoever.” That the Ba- 
roness wished to intrigue with him- 
self was so far a reason with him for 
‘“‘ thinking well” of her: but. that 
she could ever have thought any body 
else worthy of this honor restores 
him to his amiable abhorrence of her 
sex ; and forthwith he “ forsook the 
Baroness entirely.” By the: way, 
how Laertes came by his hatred. of 
women, and the abominable history 
of his “ double wounds,” the reader 
must look for in Mr. Goethe: in Ger- 
man novels such things may be tole- 
rated, as also in English brothels; 
and it may be sought for in either 
place: but 


Nobis non licet esse tam disertis 
Qui musas colimus severiores. 


Forsaken by Laertes, the Baroness 
looks about for a substitute ; and, 
finding no better, she takes up with 
one Mr. Jarno. And who is Mr. 
Jarno? What part does he play in 
this play? He is an old gentleman, 
who has the honor-to be also a major 
and a philosopher: and he plays the 

of bore, of ninny, and also (but 
not with equal success) of Socrates. 
Him then, this Socrates, for want of 
some Alcibiades, the Baroness con- 
descends to “trot” as the Baron 
phrases it; and trotting him) we 
shall leave her. For what she. does 
in her own person, the reader will 
not be disposed to “pp any very 
respectful names toh +, but. one 
thing there is which she attempts “4 
do for her friend _the Countess (3 
Goethe acknowledges at. p. 306, 1.) 


which entitles her to, a still worse 





* It is afterwards related to.her; and the 


passage, which describes the effect upon od 


mind (p. 347, vék: i.), is about the most infamous in any book. 





for in “ putting men to shame” she 
is not exceeded by any lady in the 
novel. Her first introduction ‘te 
“our friend” is a fair s 
Amazonian bienséance. The reader 
must understand that Wilhelm has 
just arrived at her house ; has never 
seen her before ; and that both the 
lady and himself are young unmarried 
persons. She entered Wilhelm’s 
room, inquiring if he wanted any- 
thing. ‘ Pardon me,’ said she, ‘ for 
having | you in a chamber 
which the smell of paint still renders 
disagreeable: my little dwelling is 
but just made ready: you are hand- 
selling t this room, which is appoint- 
ed for my guests. In other points 
you have many things to pardon. 
My cook has run away, and a sery- 
ing-man has bruised his hand. [| 
might (might ?) be forced to manage 
all myself; and, if it were so (were 
so?), we must just t put up with it. 
One is plagued with nobody so much 
as with one’s servants: not one of 
them will serve you, scarcely even 
serve himself.’ She said a good deal 
more on different matters: in general 
she seemed to like to speak.” ‘This 
the reader will find no difficulty in 
allowing ; for, in answer to the very 
first words that Wilhelm utters, she 
proposes to tell him her whole his- 
os - in a confidential way. Listen 
to her: thus speaks the Amazonian 





following ques- 
general, but “ London par- 
ticular:” “ Are you free?” (meaning 
8 to any woman 
“7 think I am,” said he ; 
‘“ and yet I do not wish it.” 
By which he meant that he -thought 
Mariana was dead, but (kind crea- 
ture) “did not wish” her to be dead. 
“Good!” said she: “ that indicates 
a complicated story: you also will 
have something to relate.”—Con- 
versing thus, they ascended the 
height, and placed themselves besidea 

oak. ‘* Here,” said she, “beneath 
this German tree will I disclose to 
you the history of a German maiden: 
listen to me patiently” (p.°44): that 
is, we suppose, with a German pa- 
tience. But English patience will 
not tolerate what follows. We have 
already seensomething of Mr. Goethe; 
else could it be credited that the 
most obtuse of old libertines could 
put into the mouth of a young un- 
married woman, designed for a mo- 
del of pe and good sense, as 
fit matter for her very earliest com- 
munication with a young man, the 
secret history of her own mother’s § 
adulterous intri ? Adultery, by 
way of displaying her virgin modes- 
ty: her mother’s adultery, in testi- 
mony of her filial piety! So it is 
however: and with a single “ 
that I should have to say so of ‘my 





* By which title, for no reason upon earth (for she neither amputates one of her 


breasts, nor in any other point affects the Amazon) is constantly desig a fair incog- 
nits in 9 riding-habit, whom Wilhelm hed once’ seen, and having teen bed of 

at the time in love with more than three other persons. 
anselling”” and + ‘ just’ in this use of it are both Hyperborianisms, and still 


in question turns out wot to be her mother: but 
as yet Theresa has no suspicion of such a discovery 


ae aire with,—not being 
vs 
intelligible in some provinces. 

§ It is true that in the end the of erp 
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other” (p. 44.) given to.the regrets 
pa the es of the case, this 
‘ntrepid Amazon proceeds to tell 
how her father was ‘ a wealthy no- 
ble,” “a tender father, and an up- 
ight friend, an excellent economist,” 
who had ‘‘ but one fault: ”--and what 
was that? “he was too compliant 
to a wife whose nature was the op- 
posite of his.” Then she goes on to 
say how this wife could not endure 
women, no—not her own daughter 
even, and therefore surrounded her- 
self with men, who joined her in 
acting plays on a private stage: how 
“ it was easy to perceive that,” even 
amongst the men, “ she did not look 
on all alike :” how she, the daughter, 
“« gave sharper heed ;” made sundry 
discoveries ; “‘ held her tongue how- 
ever,’ until the servants, whom she 
«was used to watch like a falcon” 
(p. 47, iii.) presuming upon the mo- 
ther’s conduct, began to “ despise 
the father’s regulations ;” upon which 
she discovered all to that person; 
who answered however with a smile 
“ Good girl! I know it all: be quiet, 
bear it patiently: ” which doctrine 
she disapproved : how at length her 
mother’s extravagance “ occasioned 
many a conference between her pa- 
rents:” but “ for a long time the 
evil was not helped, until at last the 
sions of her mother brought the 
usiness to a head.” <“ Her first 
gallant,” it seems (* first” by the 
way—in what sense? In order of 
time, or of favor ?) “became unfaith- 
fulina glaring manner :” upon which 
her conduct took so capricious an 
air, that some sort of arrangement 
was made, in virtue of which she 
consented, for ‘“‘aconsiderablesum” of 
money, to travel fer the benefit of her 
“ passions” to the south of France. 
—And so the tale proceeds : for what 
end Jet us ask Mr. Goethe, which, 
could not have been as well answer- 
ed by any other of 10,000 expedients, 
as by this monstrous outrage upon 
filial. affection, virgin modesty, .or 


(to put it on the lowest ) upon 
mere sexual pride—which alone in 
any place on this earth except “ un- 


der a German tree” would’ surely 
have been sufficient to restrain a fe- 
male from such an exposure of fe- 
male frailty? Indeed, if we come 
to that, for what end that needed to 
© answered at-.all? Notice this, . 
reader; fot the fair inference is—.., 
that all this volunteer exposure of 
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her mother’s depravit ha hae 
ae al the el : : 

mens clothes to a s i 
whom she had never seen po, ars yo 
before,.is introduced as an episode 
that needs no other justification than 
its own inherent attractions. 

We are disposed to have done with 
this young lady. Yet. tliere is .one 
circumstance about » her, which. -te 
eur notions appears so ; 
comic that—before = dismiss = 
we shall advert to it. Many years 
ago there was..a, crim. con.’ case 
brought into the courts, in the course 
of which the love-letters of the noble 
defendant were uced, read, and 
of course published in all the news~ 
papers. The matter, the “ subject- 
matter” (as grave men say), of such 
epistles can generally be guessed at 
even by persons not destined to set 
the Thames on fire. How great then 
was the astonishment and diversion 
of the public on finding that the 
staple article in these tender com~ 
munications was the price of oats at 
Oxford! We were at Oxford during 
the time; and well remember the 
astonishment of the Corn-market on 
finding that any part of their pro- 
ceedings, that an unexceptionable 
price-current of Oxon grain, could by 
possibility have found its way into 
the billets-doux of an enamoured pa- 
trician. ‘“* Feed oats, 40s. Potato 
oats, same as per last: tick beans, 
no price quoted.” Undoubtedly—. 
“ Oats is riz” cannot be denied to 
be a just and laudable communica 
tion to and from pe pochens. es- 
peciall ms 0s : but it 
struck the English public as not. the 
appropriate basis for a lover's corres- 
pondence. From this opinion how~ 
ever Mr. Goethe evidently dissents : 
for the whole sentiment of Theresa‘s 
character and situation is built upoe 
the solid base of tare and tret, alli, 
gation, rebate, and “ such branches 
of learning.” All this she had pro- 
bably Jearned from her. father, who 
(as we know) was.a great economist 
—and in the household of a neigh- 
ing lady whom she had << assist- 


the way, appear to be viewed y 
as’ necessary belligerents). 
Economy at all events is the basis of 
her, amatory: co ; “* our 


couversation, Says. (speaking king of 
her lover), always in the nd grew ecv> 
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nomical;” (p.58,) and. from, house- 
hold economy her lover drew her on 
by tender and seductive insinuations 
to political economy. Sentimental 
creatures! what a delicate transition 
from ‘ tallow” and “ raw hides” 
to the “ bullion. question,” ‘ circu- 
lating medium,” and the ‘“ Exche- 
quer bills’ bill” The Malthusian 
view of population, we suppose, 
would be rather an unwelcome to- 
ic; not. however on the score of 
, le as the reader will see by 
the following account from the eco- 
nomic lady herself of the way in 
which she contrived to introduce 
herself in an economic phasis to her 
economic lover. It surpasses the 
Oxford price-current. ‘“ The great- 
est service which I did my bene- 
factress—was in bringing into order 
the extensive forests which belonged 
to her. In this precious property 
matters still went on according to the 
old routine ; without regularity, with- 
out plan; no end to theft and fraud. 
Many hills were x,y | bare; an 
equal growth was no where to be 
found but in the oldest cuttings. I 
personally visited the whole of them 
with an experienced forester. I got 
the woods correctly measured: I set 
men to hew, to sow ” (not sew, reader, 
don’t mistake Theresa), “ to sow, to 
plant. That I might mount more 
readily on horseback, and also walk 
on foot with less obstruction, I had a 
suit of men’s clothes made for me: I 
was in many places, I was feared in 
all. 

“* Hearing that our young friends 
with Lothario were purposing to 
have another hunt, it came into my 
head for the first time in my life to 
make a figure ; or, that I may not do 
myself injustice, to pass in the eyes 
of this noble gentleman for what I 
was. I put on my man’s clothes, 
took my gun upon my shoulder, and 
went forward with our hunters, to 
await the party on our marches. 
They came: Lothario did not know 
me: a nephew of the lady’s intro- 
duced me to him as a clever forester ; 
joked about my youth, and carried on 

is jesting in my praise, until at last 
Lothario recognized me. The nephew 
seconded my project, as if we had 
concocted it together” (concocted! 
what.a word !) “ He circumstantially 
and gratefully described what I had 
done for the estates of his aunt, and 
consequently for himself.” 





sun went down” (milking time), 





[Sept 
Now at this point, laying all thi 
together—the mile attiresthe y<s 
—the forest—and the ominous name 
of the lover, we are afraid that’ the 
reader is looking to hear of something 
not quite correct ; that in short he is 

anticipating some 


Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem, 
= | 


Oh! fie reader! How can you have 
such very reprehensible thoughts? 
Nothing of the kind: No, no: we 
are happy to contradict such scandal, 
and to assure the public that nothing 
took place but what was perfectly 
* accurate” and as it should be. 
The whole went off in a blaze of 
Political Economy, which we doubt 
not would have had even Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s approbation. The following 
is Mr. Goethe’s report, which may be 
looked upon as strictly official. 

« Lothario listened with attention ; 
he talked with me; inquired con- 
cerning all particulars of the estates 
and district. I submitted certain 
projects of improvements. to him, 
which he sanctioned ; telling me of 
similar examples, and strengthening 
my arguments by the connexion 
which he gave them. My satisfaction 
grew more perfect every moment. 

rom that day he showed a true re- 
spect for me, a fine trust in me: in 
company he usually spoke to me; 
asked for my opinion ; and ap 
to be persuaded that, in household 
matters, nothing was unknown to me. 
His sympathy excited me extremely: 
even when the conversation was of 
general finance and political eco- 
nomy, he used to lead me to take a 
part in it.” 

We are loath to part with this 
most amusing Theresa: she is a Po- 
litical Economist, and so. are we; 
naturally therefore we love her. We 
shall recite one more anecdote about 
her and so leave the reader con /a 
bocca dolce. The reader has heard of 
the proud but poor Gascon who was 
overheard calling to his son at night 
—* Chevalier, as tu donné au cochon 
a manger?” Some such little house- 
hold meditation furnishes the sen- 
timent with which Theresa clenches 
one of her tenderest scenes. “She 


has been confiding her history, her 


woes, and her pees (gr a to our 
friend :” and had indeed ‘as “the 
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«¢ both her-fine eyes” we need not 
say, “ filled with tears.” Such is the 
scene; and thus it is wound up. 
« Theresa spoke not; she laid her 
hand upon her new friend’s hands ; 
he kissed it with emotion ; she dried 


her tears and rose. ‘ Let us return, 
and see that all is right,’ said she.” — 
All right! Chevalier, as tu donné au 
cochon & manger ? 

Aurelia. This lady is not, like The- 
resa,a “ German maiden,” for indeed 
she is not a maiden at all; neither has 
she a “ German tree” to stand under : 
but, for all that, she is quite as well 
disposed to tell her German story in 
a German way. Let her speak for 
herself: “‘ My friend,” says she to 
“ our friend,” * “ itis but a few mi- 
nutes since we saw each other first, 
and already you are going to become 
my confidant.” (P. 78.) Not as 
though he has offered to be so: 
nothing of the sort: but she is re- 
solved he shall be so. What deter- 
minate kindness ! What resolute libe- 
rality! For this time however her 
liberality is balked: for in bounces 
the philanthropic Philina ; interrupts 
Aurelia ; and, upon that lady’s leav- 
ing the room, tells her story for her in 
the following elegant (though not 
quite accurate) terms: “ Pretty 
things are going on here, just of the 
sort I like. Aurelia has had a hap- 
less love-affair with some nobleman, 
who seems to be a very stately per- 
son, one that I myself could like to 
see some day. He has left her a me- 
morial, or I much mistake. There is 
a boy running over the house, of 
three years old or thereby; (i. e. 
thereabouts ;) the papa must be a very 
pretty fellow. Commonly I cannot 
suffer children, but this brat quite 
delights me. I have calculated Au- 
relia's business. The death of her 
husband, the new acquaintance, the 
child’s age, all things agree. But 
now her spark has gone his ways ; 
for a year she has not seen a glimpse 
of him. She is beside herself and 
inconsolable for this. The more fool 
she!” From Aurelia she passes to 
Aurelia’s brother: and, though it is 
digressing a little, we must commu- 
nicate her little memoir of this gen- 
tleman’s “ passions;” for naturally 
he has his passions as well as other 
people ; every. gentleman has a right 
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to his passions ; say, a couple of pas- - 
sions—or “ thereby ” to use the 
translator's phrase: but Mr. Serlo, 
the gentleman in question, is really 
unreasonable, as the muster-roll will 
show ; the reader will be ‘so good as 
to keep count. ‘ Her brother,” 
ceeds the frank-hearted Philina, “has 
a dancing girl among his troop, with 
whom he stands on pretty terms,” 
(one); “ an actress to whom he is 
betrothed,” (two); “ in the town 
some other women whom he courts,” 
(women, observe, accusative plural ; 
that must at least make three, four, 
Jive) ; “1 too am on his list” (six). 
“ The more fool he! Of the rest 
thou shalt hear to-morrow.” Verily, 
this Mr. Serlo has laid in a pretty 
fair winter’s provision for his “ pas- 
sions !” The loving speaker concludes 
with informing Wilhelm that she, 
Philina, has for her part fallen in love 
with himself; begs him however to 
fall in love with Aurelia, because in 
that case “ the chase would be worth 
beholding. She (that is, Aurelia) 
ursues a faithless swain, thou her, 
thee, her brother me.” Certainly 
an ingenious wig for a reel of oight 
even in merry England: but what 
would it be then in Germany, where 
each man might (as we know by 
Wilhelm, &e.) pursue all the four 
women at once, and be pursued by as 
many of the four as thought fit. Our 
En lish brains whirl at the thought 
of the cycles and epicycles,—the vor- 
tices—the osculating curves, they 
would describe: what a practical 
commentary on the doctrine of com- 
binations and permutations! What a 
lesson to English bell-ringers on the 
art of ringing changes! what “ triple 
bobs” and “ bob majors” would re- 
sult! What a kaleidoscope to look 
into!—Oh ye deities, that preside 
over men’s Sides, protect all Christian 
ones from the siege of inextinguish- 
able laughter which threatens them 
at this spectacle of eight heavy high- 
German lovers eng in a- 
morous “ barley-break !”t 
_ To recover our gtavity, we must 
return to Aurelia’s story which 
she tells herself to Wilhelm. Not 
having, like a Theresa, any family 
adulteries to record in the lineal as- 
cent, she seeks them in the collateral 
branches; and instead of her mo- 





. 
. 


fie. Our friond" ia the general designation throughout the. 


+ “* Barley-break ';"’ see any poet of } 





1640; Sir J. Suckling: ce. 
























tely inrpossible to quote. Quit- 
her aunts wen a she comes 
to one of her own. But we have had 
too much of such matter; and of 
this we shal] notice only one circum- 
stance of horrible aggravation—viz. 
the: particular situation in which it 
commenced: this we state in the 
words of the translation: “ My hus- 
band grew sick, his strength was 
visibly decaying; anxiety for him 
interrupted 
It was at this time that I formed an 
acquaintance (viz. with Lothario) 
which opened up a new life for me ; 
a new and gui one, for it will 
soon be done.”—————-One other part 
of this lady’s conduct merits notice 
for its exquisite Germanity: most 
—— and cuftingly, it shows 
what difference a few score leagues 
will make in the moral quality of 
actions: that, which in Germany is 
but the characteristic act of a high- 
minded sentimentalist, would in Eng- 
land bring the party within the cut- 
ting and maiming act. The case is 
this. Mr. Meister, at thé close of 
her story, volunteers a vow—for no 
reason that we can see but that he 
may have the pleasure of breaking 
it ; which he does. ““ Accept a vow, 
says he,’as if it had been a peach. 
“ 1 accept it, said she, and made a 
movement with her right hand—as 
if meaning to take hold of his, but 
instantly she darted it into her pock- 
et, pulled out her dagger as quick as 
lightning, and scored with the ed 
and point of it across his hand. He 
hastily drew back his arm” (Meister, 
German Meister even, does not like 
this); “ but the blood was already 
running down.—One must mark you 
men rather sharply, if one means 
you to take heed, cried she.”—— 
“ She ran to her drawer; brought lint 
with other apparatus ; stanched the 
blood ; and viewed the wound atten- 
tively. J? went across the palm, close 
under the thumb, dividi life-lines, 
and running towards the little finger. 
She bound it up in silence with « sig- 
niticant reflective look.” 
1 grein aa oe or cha- 
racter, one or of this young 
person is relied upon by all tive ad- 
mirers of Goethe as the most bril. 
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my general indifference. 


[Sept: 
fiant achievement of his poetic 


Foss ready 


ty. The teader might in this in- 
stance judge for himself with very 
little ‘waste of time, if he were to 


mark the margin of those paragraphs 
in which the name of M occurs, 
and to read them de from all 


the rest. An odd way, we admit, 
of examining a work of any art, if 


it were really yaK ye ot ust prin- 
ciples of art: the - is 
pretty plain, where such ‘an insula- 
tion is possible ; which, in the case of 

, it is. The translator, in- 
a is — eee see for, 
with a peculiar infelicity of judg- 
ment natural enough to a critic who 
writes in the character of a etlogist, 
he says of this person—that “ her 
history runs like a thread of gold 
through the tissue of the narrative, 
connecting with the heart much that 
were else addressed only to the 
head.” But a glittering metaphor is 
always suspicious in criticism: im 
this case it should naturally imply 
that Mignon in some way or other 
modifies the action and actors of the 
piece. Now it is certain that never 
was there a character in any drama 
or novel on which any stress was laid 
—which so little influenced the 
movement of the story. Nothing is 
either hastened or retarded by Mig- 
non: she neither acts nor is acted 
upon: and we challenge the critic to 
point to any incident or situation of 
interest which would’ not remain 
uninjured though Mignon were whol- 
ly removed from the story. So re- 
moveable a can hardly be a 
connecting thread of gold—unless 
indeed under the notion of a thread 
which every where betrays, by dif- 
ference of colour or substance, its 


tissue ; a notion which is far from 
the meaning of the critic. -How- 


ever, we are not me ge to insist 
on this objection: ‘relation of 
Mignon to the other characters and 


us *exa~ 
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of the reader, we shall state it as 
accurately as possible. First of all, 
Mignon is the offspring of an incestu- 
ous connexion between a brother and 
sister. Here, let us pause one mo- 
ment to point the reader's attention 
to Mr. Goethe—who is now at his old 


tricks; never relying on the grand 
high road sensibilities of human na- 
ture, but always travelling into bye- 
paths of unnatural. or unhallowed 
interest. Suicide, adultery, incest, 
monstrous situations, or manifesta- 
tions of supernatural power, are the 
stimulants to which he constantly re- 
sorts in ie! 2 ee his own feel- 
ings—origi , and long be- 
fore the date of this work gion enh 
pid from artificial excitement. In 
the case before us, what purpose is 
answered by the use of an expedient 
—the very name of which is terrific 
and appallmg to men of all nations, 
habits, and religions? What comes 
of it? What use, what result can 
be pleaded to justify the tampering 
with such tremendous agencies P The 
father of Mignon, it may be answer- 
ed, goes mad. He does: but is a mad- 
ness, such as his, a justifying occa- 
sion for such an adjuration ; is this a 
dignus vindice nodus? a madness— 
which is mere senile dotage and fa- 
tuity, pure childish imbecility, with- 
out passion, without dignity, and 
characterized by no one feeling but 
such as is base and selfish—viz. a 
clinging to life, and an inexplicable 
dread of little boys? A state so mean 
might surely have arisen from some 
cause less awful: and we must add 


any 
lan- 


sion, or capable of exprcesiag 
case of passion as its natur. 
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mére constitutional weakness ‘of 
brain, or probably a liver case: for 
he is put under care of a mad 
doctor ; and, by the chiefly of a 
course of my oes he to re- 
cover ; and finally he recovers alto- 
gether by one of the oddest prescrip- 
tions in the world: he puts a glass 
of landanum into a’ “firm, : little, 
vial:” of this how- 
ever, he never drinks, ‘but simply 
keeps it in his et ; and the cofl- 
sciousness that he carries suicide in 
his waistcoat-pocket reconciles him 
to life, and puts the finishing hand 
to the “ recovery of his reason” (p. 
274). With such a pocket compa- 
nion about him, the reader would 
swear now that this old gentleman, 
if he must absolutely commit suicide 
for the good of the novel, will die by 
laudanum. Why else have we so 
circumstantial an account of the 
“* ground-glass vial,” drawn up as if 
by some great auctioneer—Christie, 
or opie some great catalogue 
(* No. so and so, one firm, little, 
ground-glass vial”). But no: he, 
who is born to be hanged will never 
be drowned: and the latter end of 
the old half-wit is as follows :—bein 
discharged as cured a induratle} 
he one day enters a nobleman’s house, 
where by the way he had no sort of 
introduction; in this house, as it hap- 
pens, Wilhelm Meister is a visitor ; 
and has some difficulty in ee 
his former friend ** an old harper wi 
a long beard” in a young gentleman, 
who (to use a Yankee expression) is 
‘‘ pretty considerable of” a dandy. 
Goethe has an irresistible propensity 
to freeze his own a at the pa- 
thetic by a blighting air of the ludi- 
crous. Accordingly in the present 
case he introduces his oe 
* cle and owe essed ;” 
Pome ime ws ) beard vanished ; 
hair dressed with some attention to 
the mode; and in his countenance 


ne ingen 


suspect ) 

ho had thus recovered his juvenility, 
Jeceived himself when hefancied that 
he carried his laudanum as a meré 
I friend who held a sine- 


reverstonary 
_ cure in his waistcoat pocket—that in 
fact he must have drunk of it “‘ pretty 


| roy rey that. as it may, 
, at his he hehaves decently; 


rather dull or so,»‘but) tational,’ 
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“¢cleanly;” genteel, and ‘ (we, are 
happy to state) able to face any little 
boy, the most determined that ever 
carried pop-gun. But such heroism 
could not be expected to last for ever: 


soon after he finds.a MS. which con- . 


tains an account of his own life ; and 
upon reading it he prepares for sui- 
cde. And let us prepare also, as short- 
hand writers to a genuine GerMan 
Suicivs! mpeg ppm = 
novel were an li el, sup- 
posing for instance, of our composi- 
tion, who are English reviewers, or 
of our reader’s composition (who are 
probably English readers)—if then 
we were reduced to the painful ne- 
cessity of inflicting capital punish- 
ment upon one of our characters (as 
surely in our own novel, where allthe 

are our own creatures, we 
io the clearest. right to put all of 
them to death—much more one or 
two)—if we say, matters came to 
that pass that we were called on 
to make an example of somebody or 
other, and it were fully agreed that 
the thing must be,—we should cause 
him to take his laudanum, or his pis- 
tols, as the case might be, and die 
“€ sans _phrase”—die (as our friend 
“* the Dramatist” says) 


—— Die nobly, die like demigods. 


Not so our German: he takes the 
matter more coolly ; and dies trans- 
cendentally ; “ by cold gradation, 
and well-balanced form.” First of all, 
he became convinced that it was now 
‘impossible for him to live:” that 
is, the idea struck him, in the way 
of a theory: it was a new idea, a 
German idea, and he was pleased 


with it... Next he considered that, as 
he. designed to depart 


out his laudanum into a glass of 
‘‘almond milk.” Admond milk ! Was 
there ever such a German blunder! 


dered when it reached his Jips; he 
set it down untasted; went out to 


walk once more across the inte? len,” 
Mignonette! * this is sad - work: 
‘* walking across the garden,” and 
“¢ shuddering” and-“ doing nothing,” 
as Macmorris (Henry V.)says, “when 
by Chrish there is, work to be done, 
and throats te be eut:”- He returns 
from the garden, and is balked in his 
purpose by a scene too ludicrous to 
mention amongst such tender and afs 
fecting matter ; and thus for one day 
he gets areprieve. Now this is what 
we call false.mercy: well knowi 

that his man was to die; why sho 

Mr. G. keep hinr lingering in this 
absurd way? Such a line of con- 
duct shall have no countenance in 
any novel that we may write. Once 
let a man of. ours be condemned,— 
and, if he won’t drink off his laudanum 
then (as Bernardine says—Measure 
for Measure) we will “ beat out his 
brains with billets” but he shall die 
that same day, without further trouble 
to ourselves or our readers. Now, on 
the contrary, Mr. Mignonette takes 
three days in dying: within which 





* His name is not Mignonette, Mr. Goethe will say. No: in fact he has no name; 
but he is father to Mignon ; and therefore in default of a better name we cannot see why 


we should not call him Mignonette. 
Si tibi Mistyllus coquus 





vocatur, 


Dicetur quare non 7” ara t’ alla mihi ? 


Not having a Martia’ at hand, we must leave a little 
those who have: miliane is perhaps the word. 


in the first line to be filled up by 
e names in Wilhelm Meister are 


of themselves worthy of notice, as furnishing a sufficient evidence of Goethe’s capricious- 
ness and fantastic search after oddity. Most of the Germans, for no reason, 


have Italian names ending in o and a ; (the Italians on the other 


have not); of . 


one of the Italian names (Jarno) Goethe himself says that ‘* nobody knows what to make 


of it.” Our own theory is that it comes by 


from Jargono. All readers ought 


to be acquainted with Mr. Pinkerton’s proposal tor improving the ar 
which he daivened unsigr hip samuel aaioe of Rebere Fiteeetitouees of aston i 
idea was that it should be Italianized, by adding an o or an @ to the ends of particular 


words ; and accordingly one .of his 


+ . i i S On the 
which in the vulgar is On the top of the rock. 


Hence therefore, b ag cleaity: 
, gain Jarho, ' But 


Goethe, we understand, vehemently ‘ reclaims.” 


have Jargono; and then as we have said: before. by. syncope, we 
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term we are bold to say that any 
reasonable-man would have been sat 
upon by the coroner—buried—un- 
buried by the resurrection-man—and 
demonstrated upon by the Professor. 
Well, to proceed with this long con- 
cern of Mr. Mignonette’s suicide, 
which travels as slowly as a Chancery 
suit or as the York coach in Charles 
II.’s reign (note: this coach took 
fourteen days between York and Lon- 
don, vid. Eden’s State of the Poor). 
To proceed, we say: on the second 
day, Mr. Mignonette cut his throat 
with a razor: and ¢hat, you will say, 
was doing something towards the ob- 
ject we all have in view. It was; 
at least it might seem so: but there’s 
no trusting to appearances ; it’s not 
every man that will die because his 
throat is cut: a Cambridge man of 
this day (“ Diary of an Invalid’) 
saw a man at Rome—who, or whose 
head rather, continued to express va- 
rious sentiments through his eyes 
after he (or his head) had been en- 
tirely amputated from him (or his 
body). By the way, this man might 
have some little head-ache perhaps: 
but he must have been charmingly 
free from indigestion. But this is 
digressing: to return to Mr. Migno- 
nette. In conversing with a friend 
upon his case, we took a bet that— 
for all his throat was cut—he would 
talk again, and talk very well too. 
Our friend conceived the thing to be 
impossible: but he knew nothing of 
German. “ It cannot be,” said he, 
“ for when the larynx “< Aye; 
bless your heart,” we interrupted 
him, “ but in this case the larynx of 
the party was a German larynx.” 
However, to go on with Mr. Migno- 
nette’s suicide.—His throat is cut; 
and still, as Macmorris would be con- 
founded to hear, “ by Chrish there 
is nothing done:” for a doctor mends 
it again (p. 283); and at p. 284 we 
win our bet: for he talks as well as 
ever he did in his life; only we are 
concerned to say that his fear of little 
boys returns. But still he talks down 
last line of p. 284; in 
Goa way is the very last 

own to have uttered ; 





to the ve 
which line b 
word he is 


and that is “ glass;” not however 
that well-known 


unexceptionable 
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*¢ firm little ground-glass vial”—but 
another which had right to his 
dying recollections. Now then,having 
heard the “ last word of dying Mig~ 
nonette,” the reader fondly conceives 
that certainly Mignonette is dead. 
Mit nichten, as they say in Germany, 
by no means: Mignonette is not dead, 
nor like to be for one day: nor per- 
haps would he have been dead at this 
moment if he had not been a German 
Mignonette: being so, however, the 
whole benefit of a German throat is 
defeated. His throat is mended by 
the surgeon: but having once con- 
ceived a German theory that it was 
impossible for him to live, although 
he is so composed as to relate his 
own theory and the incident which 
caused it, he undoes all that the doc- 
tor has done, tears away the band- 
ages, and bleeds to death. This 
event is ascertained on the morning 
after he had uttered his last word 
* glass:” the brittle glass of Mig- 
nonette’s life is at length broken past 
even a German skill to repair it: and 
Mignonette is dead,—dead as a door 
nail, we believe: though we have 
still some doubts whether he will not 
again be mended and reappear in 
some future novel: our reason for 
which is not merely his extreme te- 
nacity of life, which is like that of a 
tortoise; but also hecause we ob- 
serve that though he is said to be 
dead, he is not buried ; nor does any 
body take any further notice of him 
or ever mention his name; but all 
about him fall to marrying and giving 
in marriage; and a few pages wind 
up the whole novel in a grand bra- 
vura of kissing and catch-match- 
making: we have Mr. Géthe’s word 
for it however that Mignonette is 
dead; and he ought to know. But, 
be that as it may, nothing is so re- 
markable as the extreme length of 
time which it took to do the trick: 
not until “the third rosy-fingered 
morn appears” (to. speak Homerical- 
ly) is the suicide accomplished ; three 
days it took to kill this old-young 
man—this flower—this Mignonette : 
which we take to be—if not the bold- 


est—the lor suicide on record. 
And so much for: Mr, Mignonette ; 
and so much for a German suicide. * 
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History of Mr. Meister’s “ Affairs 
of the Heart.” ~ 
First we find him “in love” (oh! 
dishonoured phrase!) with Mariana ; 
‘rapturously in love, if the word of 
Mr. Goethe were a sufficient gua- 
rantee.’ Not so however. An author 
may assert what he will of his own 
creatures; and as long as he does 
not himself contradict it by the senti- 
ments—wishes—or conduct which he 
attributes to them, we are to take 
his word for it: but no longer. We, 
who cannot condescend to call by 
the name of “ love” the fancies for a 
pretty face, which vanish before a 
week’s absence or a face somewhat 
prettier—still less the appetites of a 
selfish voluptuary, know what to 
think of Wilhelm’s passion, its depth, 
and its purity, when we find (p. 211, i. 
** the current of his spirits and ideas” 
om by “the spasm of a sha 
jealousy.”"—Jealousy about whom: 
Mariana? No, but Philina. And by 
whom excited? By the “boy” 
Frederick. His jealousy was no light 
one: it was “a fierce jealousy” (p. 
221, i.): it caused him “a general dis- 
comfort, such as he had never felt in 
his life before ” (p. 211, i.); “and, had 
not decency restrained him, he could 
have crushed in pieces all the people 
round him” (p. 221,i.). Such a jea- 
lousy, with regard to Philina, is in- 
compatible we presume with any real 
fervour of love for Mariana: we are 
now therefore at liberty to infer that 
Mariana is dethroned, and that Phi- 
lina reigneth in her stead. Next he 
is “in love” withthe Countess: and 
Philina seldom appears to him as an 
object of any other feelings than those 
of contempt. Fourthly, at p. 45, ii. 
he falls desperately in love with “ the 
Amazon "—i. e. a young lady mount- 
ed on a grey courser and wrapped up 
in “ a man’s white great-coat.” His 
love for this‘ncognita holds on through- 
out the work like the standing bass, 
but not so as to prevent a ruming 
accompaniment, in the treble, of va- 
rious other “ passions.” And these 
passions not merely succeed each 
other with rapidity, but are often all 
upon him at once; at p. 64, ii. “the 
recollection of the amiable Countess 
is to Wilhelm infinitely sweet: but 
anon, the figure of the noble Amazon 
would step between ;” and two pages 
further on he is indulging in day- 
dreams that “ perhaps Mariana might 
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appear,” or “ above all, the beauty 
whom he worshipped” (i. e. the 
Amazon). Here therefore there js 
a sort of glee for three voices be. 
tween the Countess, Mariana, and 
the Amazon. Fifthly, he is in love with 
Theresa, the other Amazon. And 
this love is no joke: for at p. 134, iii, 
meditating upon “ her great virtues” 
(and we will add—her political eco. 
a he writes a letter offering her 
his hand: and at this time (what 
time? why, post-time to be sure) 
*¢ his resolution was so firm, and the 
business was of such importance” 
that, lest Major Socrates should in- 
tercept his letter, he carries it him- 
self to the office. But, sixthly, see 
what the resolutions of men are! In 
the very next chapter, and when time 
has advanced only by ten pages (but 
unfortunately after the letter-bags 
were made up), Wilhelm finds himself 
furiously in love with a friend of 
Theresa’s ; not that he has seen he 
since post-time, but he has been re- 
minded of her: this lady is Natalia, 
and turns out to be “ the Amazon.” 
No sooner has he a prospect of seeing 
her than “all the glories of the sky,” 
he vows, “ are as nothing to the mo- 
ment which he looks for.” In the 
next page (145,) this moment ar- 
rives: Wilhelm reaches the house 
where she lives ; on entering, “ finds 
it the most earnest and (as he almost 
felt) the holiest place which he had 
ever trod ;” on going up stairs to the 
drawing-room is obliged to kneel 
down “ to get a moment’s breathing 
time ;” can scarcely raise himself 
again ; and upon actual introduction 
to the divinity falls upon his knee, 
seizes her hand, and kisses it with 
unbounded rapture.”—What’s to be 
done now; Mr. Meister? Pity you 
had not known this the night before, 
or had entrusted your letter to So- 
crates, or had seen some verses we 
could have sent you from England— 
*Tis good to be merry and wise, 
*Tis good to be honest and true ; 

’Tis good to be off with the old love, 
Before you be on with the new. 
Matters begin to look black, es 
cially as Theresa accepts his offer ; 
and (as though Satan himself had a 
plot agehiet Vin in consequence of 
that very visit to Natalia which made 
him pray that she would not. “1 
hope you will be grateful,” says the 
the old 
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love) “* asked me for advice ; and as 
it happened that you were here just 
then, I was enabled to destroy the 
few scruples which my friend still 
entertained.” Here’s delectable news. 
A man receives a letter from a lady 
who has had “ her scruples”—ac- 
cepting him nevertheless, but begging 

rmission “ at times to bestow a 
cordial thought upon her former 
friend” (Lothario to wit): in‘return 
for which she ‘ will press his child 
(by a former mother) to her heart :” 
such a letter he receives from- one 
Amazon ; “© when with terror he dis- 
covers in his heart most vivid traces 
of an inclination” for another Ama- 
zon. Oh! botheration, Mr. Goethe ! 
a man can’t marry two Amazons. 
Well, thank Heaven it’s no scrape of 
ours. A German wit has brought us 
all into it; and a German denoue- 
ment shall help us all out. Le voiet. 
There are two Amazons, the reader 
knows :—Good : now one of these is 
ci-devant sweetheart to Lothario, the 
other his sister. What may prevent 
therefore that Meister shall have the 
sister, and Lothario (according to 
Horace’s arrangement with Lydia) 
his old sweetheart ? Nothing but this 
sweetheart’s impatience; who : 
184, iii.) «* dreads that she shall lose 
him” (Meister) “ and not regain 
Lothario ;” i. e. between two chairs, 
&e. and as Meister will not come to 
her, though she insists upon it in 
letter after letter, she comes to Meis- 
ter; determined to * hold him fast :” 
(p. 184, iii.) Oh Amazon of little 
faith! put your trust in Mr. Goethe 
and he will deliver you ! This he does 
by 4 coup de théatre. That lady, 
whose passions had carried her into 
the south of France, had bestowed 
some of her favours upon Lothario : 
now she is reputed the mother of The- 
resa ; and hence hai arisen the sepa- 
ration between Theresa and Lothario. 
This maternal pérson however is 
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suddenly discovered not to be the 
mother of Theresa: the road is thus 
opened to a general winding up of 
the whole concern; and the novel, 
as we said before, hastens to its close 
amid a grand bravura of kissing and 
catch-match-making. In the general 
row even old major Socrates catches a 
wife; and a young one* too, though 
too probably we fear a Xantippe. 
Thus we have made Mr. von 
Goethe’s novel speak for itself. And, 
whatever impression it may leave on 
the reader’s mind, let it be charged 
upon the composer. If that impres- 
sion is one of entire disgust, let it 
not be forgotten that it belongs ex- 
clusively to Mr. Goethe. The music 
is his: we have but arranged the 
concert, and led in the orchestra. 
Even thus qualified however the 
task is not to us an agreeable one: 
our practice is to turn away our eyes 
from whatsoever we are compelled 
to loath or to disdain ; and to leave 
all that dishonours human nature to 
travel on its natural road to shame 
and oblivion. If in this instance we 
depart from that maxim, it is in con- 
sideration of the rank which the au- 
thor has obtained elsewhere, and 
through his partisans is struggling 
for in this country. Without the 
assport of an eminent name Wil- 
elm Meister is a safe book; but 
backed in that way the dullest books 
are floated into popularity (thousands 
echoing their praise, who are not 
aware of the matter they contain) ; 
and thus even such books become 
influential and are brought within 
the remark of Cicero (De Legg. 
lib. 3.) on the mischief done by pro- 
fligate men of rank: ‘‘ Quod non.so- 
lum vitia concipiunt, sed ea infun- 
dunt in civitatem ; neque solum ob- 
sunt quia ipsi corrumpuntur, sed 
quia corrumpunt ; plusque exemplo 
quam peccato nocent. 
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Contrasted Scenes. ‘ 


HEARTS’ EASE. 


, , 1. ws 

‘lL usep to love thee, simple flaw’r, . 
To love thee dearly kes a boy ; 

For thou did’st seem, in childhoods hour, 
The smiling type of childhood’s joy. 


2. 
But now thou only mock’st my grief 
By waking thoughts of pleasures fled ; 
Give me—give me the withered leaf, 
That falls on Autumn's bosom—dead. 
3. 
For that ne’er tells of what has been, 
But warns me what I soon shall be ; 
It looks not back to pleasure’s scene, 
But points unto futurity. 


4. 
I Jove thee not, thou simple flow’r, 
For thou art gay and I am lone— 
Thy beauty died with childhood’s hour— 
The hearts’ ease from my path is gone. 








CONTRASTED SCENES. 


Ir has ever been considered an in- 
teresting task to contrast the scenes 
and circumstances of human life, oc- 
curring at distant intervals. I would 
make these contrasts more imme- 
diate, and show that one day, nay 
a few hours, which are often the 
epitomes of the longest existence, 
may produce events as violently op- 
posed to each other as if they had 

n divided by a thousand years. 
The joy-expectant lover has seen his 
young bride fall dead at the altar ;— 
the mother who rocked her babe to 
sleep in her arms has found it ere an 
hour has elapsed lifeless on her bo- 
som, passing away from the earth 
and its ery oY without a sigh, 
but leaving its frantic parent to 
agony and despair. The aged man, 
whose boys. were the support ‘and 
luxury of-his existence, has by some 
dire calamity been suddenly deprived 
of thern, and followed their ies to 
the grave, with tottering steps and 
heart-broken feelings. e lips of 
the sensualist have turned cold upon 


‘the glowing cheek of his paramonr, 


and found poison in the cup which 
seemed mantling with pleasure and 
with hope. We may reverse the 
plcae, and see the husband come 
ack to his weeping wife, who had 
mourned for him as dead ; the sup- 
posed criminal on the eve of an igno- 
minious death proved innocent, and 
restored to the presence and affection 
a friends . agen ge wen si 
rupt in ‘fortune by 
some mathew exalted. to 
marl vpn wa dy a jos oon A 
ing wre as ! 
the last time into the. wide-mouthed 
waters, These reflections are .con- 
jured up by the remembrance of 
circumstances which, although they 
WA many years ago, cap pever 
be obliterated from mysmind. 1 -will 
state them. It was a cold but five 
afternoon in November,that .1 was 
travelling on horseback in one of the 
most retired and romantic parts. of 
England, As evening drew) :0p3q 4 
sense of loneliness itd began 


to creep over me—for there is a start- 
ling something in solitude which, | 
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have vo doubt all have felt, but 
which most people are ashamed to 
acknowledge, even to themselves. [ 
was on a rough and unfrequented 
road far distant from the habitations 
of men, and yearned to see a human 
being and hear the sound of a human 
voice. The night came on—stormy 
and dark. The winds raised their 
loud voices, like the curses of the 
tempest, over the distant waters. 
The clouds hung gloomily above like 
shrouds over nature’s dead serenity, 
and the owlet shrieked to the sleep- 
less echo of the hills. I put spurs 
to my horse and galloped on until I 
found, from the increasing darkness, 
that I could neither see the road 
which I had traversed, nor the one 
on which 1 was proceeding. Pru- 
dence taught me to change my pace, 
and I walked my horse cautiously, 
fearing every moment, as I did not 
know the road, that I was on the 
edge of some precipice, or that some 
broken stump or fallen tree lay in my 
way. So painful did my sensations 
become at last, that I made up my 
mind to dismount, and lie down on 
the road until morning. I groped 
about, and at length found a tree, to 
which I tasetnad the bridle, and 
seated myself at a little distance 
from my only companion. The few 
minutes that I remained there were 
like hours. I endeavoured to think 
of other scenes which might banish 
the idea of that in which I was an 
unwilling actor; but all would not 
avail. The gloom of the present 
hung over the radiance of the past ; 
and if a ray broke through for a 
moment, it was as instantly obscured 
again. I arose and loosened the 
bridle, for this inactive security was 
more armmoying to me, than mov- 
ing onw even under a sense of 
vn I 1 oF aaa Torna 
slowly as re, e i t 
1 must, in a short ‘henioties to 
some small inn, or, at least; a 
road-side cottage: But I saw no 
light, and not even a dog bark 
in the silence of thé ni On a 
sudden my horse ‘st from his 
co and neighed loudly. I felt 
him es under me,' and sus- 
pected: that J: was on the brink : of 





whilst [ 
groped about the spot from which he 


hh 
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me, 
and with 
y great 
horse 
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had just recoiled. As I moved my 
hands along the ground, my blood 
grew chill with horror, and my heart 
sickened within me. My right hand 
had over the cold face of some 
dead, perhaps murdered, person. I 
sank back and involuntarily clung to 
the neck of my ‘horse. It was an 
action arising from fear and from 
a dreadful feeling of solitariness. In 
the absence of »human sympathies 
there is a comfort in any living com- 
panionship. I foundit so. The cer- 
tainty that I had a breathing crea- 
ture near me, although not of my 
own species, gave me courage. I 
went again towards the spot where 
the body lay, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the least symp- 
tom of life remained. I placed my 
hand upon the forehead—it was cold ; 
I drew it across the mouth—there 
was not a breath ; I pressed it upon 
the heart—it was still. Warmth, 
and respiration, and motion had de- 
parted for ever, and only the mortal 
and drossy portion of man lay before 
me. There was no pulsation—no 
vitality. I knew not what todo. I 
thought if the poor wretch who was 
lying dead at my feet had been mur- 
dered, which appeared far from im- 
probable, my having passed that way 
at night, and for no ostensible pur- 
as it might seem, would per- 

aps implicate me as an accessary to, 
or even a principal in, the crime ; and 
a number of cases in which persons 
had been convicted on circumstantial 
evidence crowded upon my mind. 
The idea of being even examined as 
a witness agitated and perplexed me. 
My resolution, however, was soon 
taken. With great difficulty I got 
my horse forward, and rode on at a 
round trot, careless of the danger to 
which I had before been so sensitive, 
and determining to give the alarm at 
the first place to which I: might 
come. I had gone on for about a 
quarter. of an hour, when to my great 
joy and relief 1 beheld alight straight 
onwards, which seemed to be moving 
towards me. As it approached nearer 
I perceived that it from a 
lantern, which was held by a young 
man in a small cart, while another, 
a little older, guided the horse. On 
seeing me, they instantly drew up and 
pare | in an earnest anxious tone 
of voice whether I had seen any body 
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lingered even then on the pallid face, 


on the way, telling me at the same 
time that their father had gone with 
a neighbour to C——- that morning 
to collect some money and had not 
returned. The question made me 
shudder, for I immediately thought 
of what had so recently occurred, 
and I could not help imagining. that 
it was the dead body of their father 
which I had left on the road behind 
me. My voice trembled as I told 
them of all that had happened, and I 
saw the faces of the poor lads turn 
pale as I recounted it. “ Our dear 
father is dead!” cried the youngest, 
and burst into tears. “ Nay! nay!” 
said his brother, “ it’s ill weeping 
"till there’s need o’t. He was to ha’ 
come back wi’ Johnny Castleton, and 
Johnny is no’ the man to leave him 
on the road-side, alive or dead.” This 
seemed to comfort his brother, but it 
did not convince me. I had a pre- 
sentiment hanging like a cloud about 
my heart, and Lilt assured that a 
bitter trial awaited them. Although 
nearly exhausted, I willingly agreed 
toreturn with them. 1 rode beside 
the cart, until we came to the fatal 
spot; my horse started as before, 
and I called to them to stop, for I 
was a little a-head. The youngest 
sprang out, held the lantern to the 
face of the corse, and fell back with 
a loud shriek. I shall never forget 
the chill that ran through me when I 
heard the calm silence of the night 
broken by the cry of a son who 
mourned his father—the voice of the 
living calling to the dead. The winds 
had died away, and there was a 
dreary stillness over the whole scene. 
The pulse of nature was stopped: 
and it seemed as if her mighty heart 
had perished. The elder son did not 
shed a tear, but it was evident that 
he felt acutely what had befallen 
him. His was the deeper grief that 
tears could not obliterate : 


A grief that could not fade away 

Like tempest clouds of April day ; 

A grief that hung like blight on flowers, 
Which passeth not with summer showers. 


As they both stood inactive, I took 
up the corse myself and placed it in 
the cart. There were, as far as I 
could judge, not the least signs of 
violence about it, and death seemed 
to have reached it in the midst of 
calmness and serenity, for a smile 


and the brow was unrufiled and un- 
knit. After a little while they 
in the cart, and we went forward in 
silence. When we came near their 
dwelling, which was a small farm- 
house, a short distance from the high 
road, I left them to break the melan- 
choly tidings to their widowed mo- 
ther ; and, resisting their invitation to 
remain there, I rode on towards 
N—— ferry, which they told me was 
about a mile farther, and where there 
was atolerable inn. They lent me 
their lantern, which I was to leave 
for them at the ferry-house, and I 
cantered along an almost. straight 
road until I came in sight of the inn. 
As I approached nearer, I heard 
sounds of mirth and revelry, and in 
the disturbed state of my feelings 
they came upon my ear like sportive 
music at a funeral, or a joyous song 
echoing from a house of mourning. 
Having seen my horse well provided 
for, I entered the public room, where 
there were several farmers drinking, 
smoking, and singing ; their united 
wers appeared to have clouded the 
ideas and thickened the speech of 
them all, but of one in particular 
who had just been bawling out part 
of a song in praise of his greatest 
enemy—the bottle; but the combined 
fumes of the leaf and the liquor were 
upon his memory, and he stopped 
just as I entered the room. ‘“ Never 
break off in the midst of a food 
song, neighbour (cried a portly florid 
looking man who seemed to act as 
president among them), never leave 
a jug or a song until there’s not a 
drop left in the one nor a note in the 
other. Sing on, man! sing on.” “ Ay! 
it is an easy thing to say, Barney 
Thomson ” (muttered the unsuccess- 
ful vocalist), but the rest is clean 
out of my head.” “ Ye ha’ sung 
well so far, and we'll ha’ the end 
o’t; (exclaimed Barney)—Come! I'll 
help ye on wi't: 


A pipe of tobacco and ale of the best 

Are better, far better, than pillow and rest, 
Than pillow and rest, than’ pillow and rest, 
A pipe of ——»"” 


« Dang it (cried alittle grazier-look- 
ing fellow who was nursing his knees 
at the fire) it’s twelve pence wi one 
and a shilling wi’ the other. Ye 
know the song, Barney, just as-well 
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as your neighbour, and no better. 
| have still a clear noddle, and I'll 


sing it to ye. 


A pipe of tobacco and ale of the best 
Are better, far better, than pillow and rest; 
We'll smoke and we'll drink, if it be but to 
spite 
The devil who comes in the shape of the 


night. 
In ale, good ale, the fiend we'll drown, 
And empty our pipes on his raven crown. 


Give me the mug, Tommy Barker, 
for I think it’s ill singing wi a dry 
throat. Gentlemen all, here’s a 
merry season to you and good cattle 
tome. And now for the next verse 


A pipe of tobacco, and ale of —— 


No! no! that I gave before; let’s 
see. Ay! ay! that’s it— 


We'll smoke and we’ll drink —.—. 


It won’t do, though I am sure I 
knew the whole song awhile agone. 
It won't do!” 
He said truly. He had not onl 
forgotten the words, but was at eac 
new attempt giving us a variation 
on the old air to which they were 
adapted. There was evidently a 
screw loose in the machinery of his 
brain, and his memory was out 
of order. He then tried another 
song, but with as little success ; and 
at last the whole company began to 
sing what is called a Dutch medley, 
and I thought it time to escape from 
their company as fast as I could. I 
threw myself on my bed, but could 
not sleep. The scenes which I had 
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lately witnessed, differing so widely 
from each other, yet happening in 
such close ssuccesion, still haunted 
me. The striking contrast of lonely 
agony and boisterous mirth ; of dark 
secluded roads, and the light and 
cheerful parlour with its blazing fire 
and laughing inmates, kept me 
awake for some time ; and when I at 
length fell into an uneasy slumber, 
dreams of terror and anxiety op- 
ressed me. The song of the topere 
or a moment dwelt in my imagina- 
tion, but their voices seemed to be 
dying away, and the cry of the youth 
who had lost his father burst upon 
my ear. I awoke in horror, and 
heard persons running to and fro be- 
neath my chamber, and loud but 
agitated whispers, and then groans 
and frequent sobbings. I spran 
from my bed, hastily dressed myself, 
and, on reaching the ground floor, 
found a scene offering as strong a 
contrast to the second I have de- 
cribed, as the second offered to the 
first. Of all those who but a few 
hours before had “ made the Can 
their confidant,” and laughed, and 
sung, and talked without a thought 
of sorrow; of all those who had 
spoken of finding eternity of life in the 
bowl and the ale cup, and oblivion of 
care in the fragrance of the tobacco 
leaf; of all those, one alone had es- 
caped to tell the fate of his compa- 
nions, who by their own carelessness 
and imprudence had perished, whilst 
crossing the river, miserably perished, 
in drunkenness and despair. | 








SONNET. 


Tue fields are cetpetes with virgin snow, 
Smoothed with the weft of Nature’s winged feet, 
Where she descends the earliest Month to greet, 


Her 
Respecting 


be Gs the smiling queen’s return below, 
welcome, yet capricious will to know, 
Earth! and now they take their seat 


Upon a thorny bank where wild birds meet ; 


And look u 


pon the deadened streams that flow 


Beneath the thick ice, silently and slow! 
And now they listen to the lonely note 
Of the sweet chaffinch with the tuneful throat, 
Spring’s favourite minstrel! and anon, they go, 
a resplendent crocus, half unfurl‘d,. 


Gilds with one smile the solitary world. 
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THE DRAMA, 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
The Alcaid. 

An opera, with a Spanish plot, un- 
der the title of “‘ The Alcaid,” has 
been produced at this little theatre ; 
and, although Kenny’s pen was em- 
ployed in the writing it, and Nathan 
the inspired Hebrew melodist was 
the composer, the piece met with but 
an indifferent reception. The news- 
papers damned it, by lauding it as an 
opera that might by judicious cur- 
tailment be rendered attractive and 
amusing ; but with all our admira- 
tion of Mr. Kenny’s ability as a dra- 
matist, we are quite sure that nothin 
but that wholesale curtailment whi 
has at last been resorted to,—viz. the 
cutting out of the opera altogether, 
could advance the interests of the 
theatre, or tend to the amusement of 
the public. With Mr. Kenny’s ex- 
pareeaien we wonder that he should 

e so rash as to trust to a Spanish 
plot and Spanish characters for his 
success with the audience. It is 
your coat-and-breeches comedy, as it 
is termed behind the. scenes, that 
makes an Englishman laugh. He 
likes to see his neighbours shown up 
in Folly’s mirror, and does not care to 
have a Spaniard reflected back upon 
him when he looks in the glass. The 
dramatist should bear in mind the 
motto over the stage when he be- 
takes himself to the comic; and 
Signors, and Monsieurs, and Dons 
should be put aside for other pur- 
poses. 

The plot of The Alcaid is, as we 
have said, Spanish; that is, itis full 
of intrigue, slashed doublets, masks, 
and improbabilities. It is a tame 
and even confused copy of all past 
and established Spanish confusions ; 
and contains the usual allowance of 
regularly irregular characters. There 
is one old amorous married man with 
a hat and feather,—with a red Don’s 
dress, a sword at his side, and a stick 
in his hand; an extra-middle-aged 
wife, with a turn for wandering kind- 
nesses and home carnivals; an im- 
portant go-between in brown hose ; 
a jealous servant, persecuted and 
funny; a waiting woman of easy 
character, and two pair of s led 
lovers, coloured, chubby, and full of 
song, like piping bullfinches. All! 





well-ordered Spanish operas have 
these allotments of persons, and 
therefore, injudicious as Mr. Kenny 
has been with regard to his own in- 
terests, he has not been irregular in 
his attentions to the Spanish muse. 
Those who’ know how unevenly the 
interviews between Dons and Donnas 
invariably run, will forgive our not 
attempting to particularize the in- 
trigues of the Alcaid.—Let it suffice 
to say, that the characters are, from 
the first scene to the last, confound- 
ing and loving each other, and that 
due attention is paid throughout to 
the discomfiture of the married state. 
The Alcaid himself, as guardian of 
the public morals, very properly pays 
no attentions to his own; and Mrs. 
Alcaid, goes about all vicious in black 
velvet, like a restive mare in a mourn- 
ing coach. Mr. Farren enacted the 
Alcaid and played, as usual, with 
good emphasis, and excellent indis- 
cretion. Perhaps his dress, with re- 
ference to the late joke respecting 
him, was indiscreet. Mrs. Glover 

ersonated his wife, and threw into 
it that domestic vivacity—that easy 
Spanish morality, which wives a- 
broad so generally and pleasantly 
practise, and which some wives in 
England can imitate tothe life. Mrs. 
Glover, behind a mask, and in white 
satin, looked a carnival in herself. 
Madame Vestris enacted Don Felix 
in a good loose dashing rakehelly 
fashion. She is the best bad young 
man about town, and can stamp a 
smart leg in tight whites, with the 
air of a fellow who has an easy 
heart and a good tailor. We re- 
member once seeing Madame Ves- 
tris in female attire, and thought her 
a very interesting young person in 
that soli instance, but we pre- 
sume that she herself inclines to pan- 
taloons, and prefers contemplating 
the daring knee and boot, to the neat 
and modest foot veiled below the 
ancle. In this opera she is the lover 
of Donna Francisca, a very pretty in- 
teresting lady, with a melodious voice 
and eye; who deserved a better hus- 
bund at the hands of the Fates. There 
is a Don Andreas de Caravajel, whieh 
translated into plain English, means 
a Mr. Huckel, who loves Rosabel, 
Miss Paton, and after many heavy 
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difficulties and songs is rewarded with 
that lady, and a share in the finale. 
Miss Paton had a poor part allotted 
to her, and one or two songs which 
however allowed a full display of 
her powers of execution. She is in- 
disputably a fine singer, but she will 
always have the best of her songs. 
They stand no chance of repose with 
her. This young lady has not been 
extremely well used of late, and she 
herself has not taken the proper 
course for removing the ill usage. A 
report of her having acquired a title 
by marriage has been generally cir- 
culated; and she has requested the 
editor of a paper to contradict it, on 
the ground of its being injurious to 
her professional pursuits. Would it 
not have been better if she had sim- 
ply contradicted the report herself. 
However, we have little or nothing 
to do with the matter, and should 
not have even alluded to it, if it had 
not been touched upon in nearly 
every newspaper and conversation in 
London. Mrs. Gibbs has nearly out- 
grown the young waiting woman,— 
but she has rare blood, and shows 
spirit still. A Mrs. C. Jones P othe 
about in mouse-coloured stuff cun- 
ningly enough. Harley made a good 
deal of one Jabez, a jealous husband, 
and sneaking servant. He had one 
phrase which he toned well, “I can’t 
help thinking of my wife.” It seem- 
ed the posie of a ring for Jealousy to 
wear! Liston acted Pedrosa, an im- 
portant covetous steward, and did 
not lose all his humour in the Spanish 
character ; though no man suffers so 
much as poor Liston, when he leaves 
London. He is the true King of 
Cokayne! In Lubin Log he is at his 
height, for he then does not outdress 
his voice or his face; but in such 
ext as Pedrosa, his fantastic habit 

ards his fantastic countenance, and 
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graceless puns ; but it is also utterly 
free from wit or smartness of any 
description ; and we question whe- 
ther such empty correctness is pre- 
ferable to the clever irregularities 
which some of our farce writers in- 
dulge in, and which we, as critics, 
are bound to abuse. ‘The conversa- 
tion goes on languidly and serenely, 
and dies a natural death at the last. 

Of the music, little can be said. 
It is pretty, but Mr. Nathan is one of 
those composers that require poetry 
to inspire them. Mr. Kenny is not 
the writer for Mr. Nathan. When 
Lord Byron gave him those grand 
and melancholy songs which spake of 
Hebrew sorrows and the broken 
spirits of Judea, the soul of the 
composer became at once saddened 
and awakened by the poet, and the 
music has all the wildness, bitterness, 
and spirit, which the high Jewish 
heart must feel when contemplating 
its scattered people. 

THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
The Reign of Twelve Hours. 

This is an eastern piece, and we 
have the same objections to make to 
it which we have just stated above. 
Miss Kelly is nothing if not natural, 
and this slight little sketch deprives 
her of all chance of being either hu- 
mourous or simple. It appears to 
have been hastily written and pro- 
duced. There has been no other no- 
velty. Der Freyschiitz still astounds 
the town, and Miss Stephens has 
ejected Miss Noel from the character 
of Agnes much to the advantage of 
the drama. This wild piece is now 
inimitably well acted, as well as 
sung; and we must again say that 
Bra exhibits powers of acting, 
which nothing but the solemn hand 
of a a — ao oe eon 
He plays the 0 olph as 
he kar: oredecan’ believed in the 


the effect of both is impaired. magic balls. But we enter our se- 
The di e of the piece is ex- rious protest against his half-boots. 
tremely free from low humour and 
ooo 


REPORT OF MUSIC. 


At lengththe Winter Theatres, the 
Concerts, and. the Opera House are 
closed, and music has entered upon 
her summer tour to the provinces. 
While nothing is to be heard in Lon- 
don but Weber's . Freyschiitz, we 





may well employ the interregnum in 
a ndhrioe of se enudidte of the 
season, and ir an endeavour to elu- 
cidate by eyents the progress of the 
art. Such a retr a as 
necessary to the philosophical nmusi- 
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cian, as the annual easting of ac-_ 


counts to the trader—a homely com- 
parison, but nevertheless it its 
analogy even to our subject, and to 
those who are engaged in the prac- 
tice of the art, which is become but 
too much a matter of commerce. 

It should almost seem that the 
conduct of public music is on the eve 
of some signal change. The Phil- 
harmonic and Ancient Concerts have 
been the only successful establish- 
ments, and these are fixed upon foun- 
dations which have a strength and 
consistency independent of the a- 
musement the audiences derive, 
though this is certainly of the high- 
est possible kind. The first of these 
celebrated assemblages of talent, 
more celebrated perhaps and more 
excellent than any other academia in 
Europe, is maintained almost entirely 
by professors, and persons especially 
interested in the support of music. 
For we must consider that not only 
is this concert taken up for the pur- 
pose of producing the finest possible 
specimens of performance, but for 
the object of spreading the fame, and 
diffusing the knowledge of the art 
more universally, and consequently 
of causing a wider cultivation of the 
practice. From this is deduced as 
naturally the augmentation of pupils 
and of concerts, and indeed of those 
general professional interests . which 
are the peculiar aims at all times of 
players and of teachers, of composers 
and of publishers. The Philharmonic 
Society, by the invitations and en- 
gagements it holds out to foreign ar- 
tists and to living writers of the first 
rank,—by the admirable manner in 
which the instrumental music is exe- 
cuted, and by the occasional intro- 
duction of new works of merit, does 
as much to keep alive the reputation 
of art, and to excite the public cu- 
riosity as all the other establishments 
of the metropolis, the King’s Theatre 
alone excepted, which is the centre 
from which the rays of musical illu- 
mination are now principally pro- 
jected and circulated. From all A 
reasons, then, it is evident, that the 
Philharmonic is the concert of the 
profession, and acts as a hot bed, and 
as a conservatory of the rarest pro- 
ductions of art, while at the same 
time it sustains the dignity and the 
interests of those engaged in its ex- 


ercise. By professors, and their 
milies po connexions, the alas 
is, and must continue to be, kept to. 
gether, unless personal division shout 
arise to weaken, its powers and its 
cohesion—an accident every day less 
likely to happen, as the more frequent 
access of foreign musicians to the 
country, and the more extensive cu]. 
tivation of our native talent, concur 
to diminish the power of individual 
professors, however eminent, and to 
render them less important by the 
facility with which any desertion can 
be replaced. Such an equalization 
can hardly fail to operate beneficially 
up to a certain point, because it must 
increase all the incentives to the at- 
tainment of excellence, which severe 
and close competition engenders. The 
Philharmonic Society may therefore 
be regarded as a permanent concen- 
tration of the highest talent, and the 
rallying point for professors of emi- 
nence. 

The Ancient Concert stands upon 
other prerogatives, but of not less 
certain authority and continuance. 
In the first place, there are its great 
musical merits. We pay willing tri- 
bute to its character as a school, pre- 
serving the purest models, and the 
soundest traditionary learning of the 
art. But for the Ancient Concert, 
the genuine English style of singing 
the compositions of the vigorous /’ge 
of music—of Handel especially— 
would have long since been forgotten ; 
and were the Ancient Concerts no 
more, the style would be razed from 
the memory in a dozen years, or even 
less. For, say what musicians may, 
there is no written method of pre- 
serving the peculiarities of vocal ex- 

ression. If our assertion were to 
doubted, the well-known anecdote 

of the transmission of the Miserere of 
Allegri, so celebrated ae a effects 
in the Sistine c » to mperor, 
would vouch ar for its truth. 


By means of the Ancient Concert, 


this traditionary style, we repeat, so 
essential to the grandeur of the com- 
positions of the great masters, has 

n and must -be (if at all) pre- 
served. This fact secures a certain 
reverence and gespect among pro- 
fessors, as amongst amateurs of the 
highest pretensions to good taste. 
To this capital requisite is super- 
added the influence,.of the Kings 
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name, and of the royal and noble 
directors, operating through a large 
circle of those who are, and of those 
who wish to be, ranked with the no- 
bility and fashion of therealm. The 
introduction to this concert is diffi- 
cult, as access can only be had 
through the medium of a director. 
Thus then we see there are sufficient 
grounds for the belief that this esta- 
blishment must flourish, so long at 
least as those who now take the ac- 
tive management remain, or can be 
succeeded by persons of equal dig- 
nity and importance. In the instance 
of the Philharmonic and the Ancient 
Concerts, there is not only the in- 
trinsic value and excellence of the 
several performances, but there are 
also extensive causes which concur 
to render their support in a great 
measure independent of those ca- 
prices or fluctuations which are at all 
times liable to affect such institu- 
tions. They are built not only on 
superior excellence, but on interests 
and predilections which are not likely 
soon to be shaken. 

The Oratorios have completely 
failed this season, and so have the 
Concerts Spirituels. We have spoken 
frequently of the causes in our notices 
of the several performances. But 
the reader will pardon a short reca- 
pitulation, as it seems indispensable 
to our concentration of the facts 
which bear upon the subject of our 
present discussion. The causes of the 
failure do not lie in any defalcation 
of public patronage, or of general 
resort to the theatres. They are to 
be sought in the competition of for- 
mer years, carried to an extremity 
which has begun and nurtured a de- 
sire for variety and celebrity in the 
vocal corps which no possible receipts 
could remunerate. Pievioal to the 
reign of the last proprietor, Mr. 
Bochsa, Sir George Smart and Mr. 
Bishop had engaged the two theatres, 
and each naturally and eagerly de- 
siring to render his own the most 
attractive (although reduced to per- 
form on alternate Wednesdays and 
Fridays) strove to exceed the ex- 
cesses of his competitor. Hence we 
had all sorts of extravagances, or- 
chestras of twelve harps, and a corps 
vocale, consisting of nineteen princi- 
pal singers—hence we had perform- 
ances that embraced in one night & 
Succession of fine compositions that 
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ought to have fed a reasonable appe- 
tite for a week—hence we had con- 
certs that lasted from five to six en- 
tire hours. What was the result? 
Why, that although the fatigue of 
listening to such vast collections of 
all that is excellent became irksome 
to the fms amateur, the world in 
general were brought to regard every 
scheme as inferior and unworthy no- 
tice that did not enumerate the whole 
catalogue of eminent names, and such 
a selection as left nothing to wish for 
that was not there. The expence 
was consequently boundless— was 
ruinous ; but the appetite had grown 
by what it fed on, and the ruin of the 
entrepreneur would have been not 
less certam from the omission of any 
part than from the engagement of 
the whole of this prodigious train of 
talent. The drawback of a second 
theatre was even silenced by Mr. 
Bochsa’s hiring Drury-Lane ; yet al- 
though it was attended with little 
more expence than the rent, the effect 
was the same. The fact has been 
found to be as we have stated above, 
no possible receipts could compen- 
sate an outlay so extravagant. 

The Concerts Spirituels were a 
feeble opposition, originating proba- 
bly in the certainty that the Oratorios 
must very soon come to a period, 
and in the hope that, by risking a 
little at first, a future advantage 
might be obtained. But although 
the names of Clementi, Catalani, 
and Rossini were upon the face of 
the bills, the performances were 
thinly attended. There was, indeed, 
this grand difference. The Oratorios 
have been so long established that 
their nature is thoroughly understood 
by the public at large, and they are 
congenial to our national musical 
taste. The Concerts Spirituels bore 
a new-fangled title, they were not 
understood—they were foreign, and 
the Opera House has not yet become 
a place of general resort for the whole 
family of John Bull like Covent-Gar- 
den and Drury-Lane. As concerts 
they were also greatly inferior on the 
whole to the Oratorios. 

If we bear these facts in mind, 
they well account for the failure of 
other attempts. The City of Lon- 
don Amateur ome eno ee a 

nded, perhaps, only from the satiety 
ne ped. rion which amateurs are 
always prone to feel when they have 
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obtained complete success and no- 
thing remains to struggle for. . They 
are likely, we understand, to pe re- 
newed this year. But such perform- 
ances to the east of Temple Bar are 
rare things, and their support or ces- 
sation hardly falls within the laws 
which govern the other end of the 
metropolis. We may therefore look 
to the Vocal and the British Concerts, 
and to the Subscription begun by 
Messrs. Bellamy, Braham, Harris, 
Mori, and Welsh, and which did not 
even with all their combined interest 
reach 150 names, in illustration of 
this principle. The necessity for a 
large expenditure made the sum for 
admission high. The public were 
pampered, and the enormous number 
of benefit concerts, to which access 
is more easy, and to which every 
musical person feels it unavoidable 
to extend some share of patronage, 
made subscription concerts of less 
value. If to these reasons be added 
the fact, that all others are thought 
inferior to the Philharmonic and the 
Ancient, there is adequate cause to 
account for their failure. Satiety on 
the one hand, and expense on the 
other, have rendered the public at 
large far more indifferent than here- 
tofore to public exhibitions of music. 

The private cultivation of the 
science has also its effects. For 
while we admit that nothing so much 
disposes the mind to grand exhibi- 
tions of the art, as the knowledge 
and practice of its powers, yet the 
amateur enjoys it often and enjoys 
it most in private. The frequency of 
concerts by professors in the houses 
of persons of rank and fashion tends 
to blunt the desire for public music ; 
and hence it may be observed that 
such persons rarely attend concerts, 
of which the middle classes are the 
chief patrons, and to them expence 
becomes an object of consideration. 
Solicited as they find themselves by 
the nightly benefits, it is not wonder- 
ful that Subscription Concerts find 
inadequate support. 

The King’s Theatre, it would ap- 
pear, is in no less a state of embar- 
rassment, even though the subscrip- 
tion and attendance have been be- 
yond any former precedent, and the 
receipts, in short, as large as hope or 
expectation could warrant. Yet at 
the end of the season we find some of 
the principal salaries unpaid, the 


managers before the Court of Chan. 
cery to avoid possession of the thea. 
tre, and the concern once again all 
but at a stand! This is certainly 
marvellous ; but still to be reconciled 
only by the enormous extent of the 
expences. Here then again the ex. 
cess is the cause of destruction. The 
necessary deduction from these pre. 
mises seems to be, that the public 
exhibitions of the art have too far 
preceded the general march of the 
public in the cultivation and desire 
of its enjoyment; in simple terms, that 
the supply has exceeded the demand, 
or (for we must put the propositios 
disjunctively) that the call upon the 
public purse is too great. For no- 
thing can be more clear, than thatif 
these enjoyments are to be so fre- 
quent, they must either constitute 
the capital pursuit of the individuals 
attending them, or they must be re- 
sorted to by fresh and successive 
audiences ; which latter supposition 
implies that they must be cheap in 
order to embrace the whole circle of 
educated society. But, universal and 
comprehensive as the study of music 
has become, it has not yet permeated 
the English as it has the Italian and 
the German population, while the 
habit of seeking our principal gratifi- 
cations in private rather than from 
public amusements (as is the case 
abroad) militates against the latter. 
There would appear then to be no 
alternative, but to render such enter- 
tainments cheap, and this presumes 
upon a total change in the present 
mode of conducting concerts. With 
such examples of loss as the Oratorios, 
the cheapest concerts in London, 
have afforded, it is hardly to be 
conjectured how the void is to be 
filled—for who will be hardy enough 
to face the danger ? 

The opera, too, presents a host of 
difficulties, but these will probably 
be overcome, for the world of fashion 
must have an opera. 

So much for the profit and loss— 
for the pecuniary part of the trans- 
action. We s now come to the 
indications of the progress of the 
art itself. No season has, perhaps, 
ever added less to instrumental eX- 
cellence than the present. , It is re- 
markable rather for precocious ta- 
ient than any thing else.  Centrocie 
and Labarre have carried execution 
upon the hautboy and harp a little 
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farther than it has been heretofore 
carried ; and here we stop. Nothing 
in the way of composition has at- 
tracted attention,’ except the master- 
ly symphonies of _Mr. Clementi. 
Rossini’s promise failed; and from 
our own writers we have had nothing 
to distinguish the last from former 
years. At the Oratorios there was a 
jaudable endeavour to’ bring back 
the taste of the public to standard 
works, and not to shock the better 
feelings and the better judgment by 
so vile a mixture of sacred and pro- 
thane, of. English and Italian, as 

d heretofore been the practice... In 
the Concerts, however, the predomi- 
nance of Italian is more than. ever 
conspicuous, while the conducting of 
Rossini at private parties added to 
the weight of his name and the dif- 
fusion of his compositions in a man- 
ner unprecedented. .It is avowed 


that he has netted not less than six» 


thousand pounds by his engageenennt 
and in many instances he has re- 
ceived ten and twenty times the 
amount paid to our native conduc- 
tors, though it is admitted that he is 
distinguished by no. peculiar excel- 
lence. He makes, indeed, more use 
of the pianoforte and of the pedals 
especially, than we have been accus- 
tomed to hear; but as an accom-’ 
panist of judgment, he does not rank 
above, or even with, our best Eng- 
lish artists. Yet such is the power 
of a name! * What’s in a name,” 
asks Juliet?  ** A thousand English 
guineas a month,” responds Rossini. 
Madame Catalani has certainly 
“ fallen from her high estate,” while 
the favor of Pasta, a comparatively 
plain and expressive singer, has to a 
certain and limited extent, acted,as a 
check upon the florid manner latel 
so entirely predominant. If, indeed, 
any thing could stop the accession of 
new parts (which constitutes the 
philosophical account of the. intro- 
duction of this manner), it must be 
the. total. destruction ‘of mpeenes 
wrought by the custom of. singing 
ars with variations—almost as se~ 
vere a satire 
practical: e 
or rather of. Mr. Sinclair—the’ pis 
aller of injudicious and extravagant: 
embellishment. The'fact is, that vo- 
cal art is now: becoming ‘altogether 
dramatic. The hearer desires to be 


powerfully affected; and -we have’ 
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execution as the. 
tion of Mr. Braham, 
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learned of our Italian instructors to 
be affected only by the more forceful 
demonstrations of passion, or by the 
most touching voluptuousness, or by 
surprise. Through this principle we 
at once obtain a light which leads 
us to apprehend all the changes by 
which singing is becoming rapid 
*¢ vocal instrumentation.” Our Englis 
vocalists of the first class. are not 
less rapidly departing from English 
manner, and sinking into mere imi- 
tators; a change deeply to be la- 
mented, because, though we can only 
judge of our deficiencies by compar- 
ing ourselves with foreigners when 
they attempt our style, yet it must 
be sufficiently obvious that, by dis- 
carding our-intrinsic qualities, we 
lose the strength with the originality, 
and consent to take a secondary rank 
instead of pursuing the natural road 
to our proper greatness. To these 
neral remarks we can only add that, 
in spite of the almost universal culti- 
vation of the art, there are few or no 
candidates of pre-eminent talent to 
succeed the old and fast-fading fa-. 
vourites. The English theatres have 
not produced a single individual; 
the two little Cawses and Mr 
(a base) are the only concert novel- 
ties of much promise. The costly 
pupils of the Royal Academy. have 
amongst them some rising instru- 
mentalists, but the singers put forth 
no extraordinary claims. 

The publications of this month are 
but few in number, and those few. 
are but of ‘little importance. The 
only original piece is No. 14 of the 
second series of Caledonian Airs, by 
Mr. Burrowes, and this has all the 
recommendations of smoothness, sim- 
plicity, and melody. | 

Mr. Crouch has published a third 
—S selections for the flute mn 
violincello, ‘containing an o and. 
air with variations, by heen com 
a composer but little: known in this 
country. This specimen of his style 
is florid and not ul. The 


rincipal partis allotted to the vio- 
ji 0, and this is difficult, being, 
full of high and rapid passages. The’ 
other arrangements are a collection 
of airs. for the guitar, by Derwort ; 
al a rae - Semi- 
ramide, oy Py an ‘Boch } 

fourth introduction ‘and’ marcli,” po 
ranged for the pianoforte by Latour. ~ 


Y 
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SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


FRANCE. 
The Drama.—Eudore and Cymo- 
docée, a tragedy, the subject of which 
is taken from the Martyrs of M. de 
Chateaubriand, has been performed 
with entire success at the Theatre 
Francais. The subject is briefly as 
follows:—The Emperor Diocletian 
has given to Eudore, a Greek warrior 
and a hos to the Romans, the 
command of the legions ordered to 
repel the Gauls. He returns to 
Rome victorious, to enjoy the honours 
of atriumph. Hierocles, the Em 
ror’s favourite, who governs du ng 
his absence, is the secret enemy a 
rival of Eudore, and has caused his 
mistress Cymodocée, a virgin devoted 
to the worship of ‘Homer, to be se- 
cretly carried off from the isle of Sa- 
mos. Eudore being informed by Cy- 
modocée herself of this act of perfidy, 
takes her under his own protection, 
and Diocletian arriving, decrees that 
she shall remain under his care. The 
young a sighs for the moment 
when she shall be united to her lover 
at the altars of her Gods, when Eu- 
dore confesses to her that he has 
abandoned that false worship and 
embraced the Christian religion. 
Using with his mistress the powers 
of reason and affection, he persuades 
her also to renounce her false divi- 
nities, to receive the nuptial hene- 
diction at the altars of the Christians, 
who had hitherto been tolerated at 
Rome. Meantime Hierocles is the 
most inveterate enemy of the Chris- 
tians, and so far succeeds in preju- 
dicing the Emperor against ,them that 
he is ready to order their destruction : 
he deliberates, however, and permits 
Eudore to defend them. ithout 
owning that he is one of their bre- 
thren, he pleads their cause with 
ardour and success, and Diocletian 
commands that the oracle shall be 
consulted ; but the oracle pronounces 
against them, and the Christians are 
condemned. Eudore then declares 
himself a Christian ; his soldiers de- 
sire to save him, and even offer to 
place him on the throne. He rejects 
their offers, persuades them to re- 
turn to their duty, and prepares to 
die with his brethren. Yet the Em- 
peror is still inclined to show mercy, 
and to revoke the barbarous order, 





when he is informed that the temple 
of Vesta is burnt. Hierocles has se: 
it on fire, but the Christians are ac. 
cused of the crime, and their fate 
is irrevocably sealed. Cymodocée 
comes to die with them ; every effort 
to dissuade her is in vain; she re. 
ceives the nuptial benediction, and, 
with her husband and her new bre- 
thren, hastens to gather the palm of 
martyrdom. The beauties of this 
remarkable production completely 
cover the defects ; among which may 
be reckoned the nullity of the cha- 
racter of Diocletian, the insufficiency 
of that of Cymodocée, whose con- 
version is too sudden, and some want 
of perspicuity in the details. ae 
dramatic poets are allowed to take 
great liberties with the truth of his- 
tory, the author has surely carried 
this licence too far in the following 
lines, addressed by Eudore to Dio- 
cletian. . 


Vous ne souillerez pas du sang de vos su- 


ets, 
Votre slaibe échappée aux embiiches du 
tréne, 
Et ce manteau du sage illustré dans Salone. 
If this last line means any thing, 
it directly alludes to the abdication 
and retreat of Diocletian; yet he is 
here on the throne, and must have 
uitted Salone, to resume the impe- 
rial dignity, which it is notorious he 
never did. It is not a little singular 
that this tragedy should be the pro- 
duction of a man hitherto unknown 
in the literary world, and consider- 
ably past the meridian of life. His 
name is Garry, lately at the head of 
the college of Carassone, of which 
office he has been deprived after 
having filled it with honour for thirty 
years. 
The Oxford Student, a comedy 
i performed at the Ode- 
on, has been very well received. 
It is by M. Wafflard, the author of 
several ble and successful pe- 
tites pieces, who died in the flower 
of his mM de Bretagne, @ 
y 


French critics say, that though it is 
impossible to deny that the piece 
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succeeded, it would not be easy to 
assign the reason of this success. 
—<A new comedy in five acts, and in 
verse, called Le Mari a bonnes For- 
tunes, is in rehearsal at the first 
French theatre.—The Alcade de la 
Vega, acomic opera in three acts, 
is borrowed from a celebrated piece 
of Calderon’s, The Alcade de Za- 
Jamea. 

Poetry.—The only publication de- 
serving of particular notice is a new 
Messenienne on Lord Byron, by M. 
Casimir Delavigne. 

History, Memoirs, and Biography. 
—The study of history, as we lately 
observed, has become quite the order 
of the day in France; and, besides 
the extensive works of which we 
have spoken at length, numerous 
miniature histories, in one or two 
volumes, are published ; among the 
latest that we have noticed are those 
of Germany, of the United States of 
North America, and of Poland.—A 
history of the Campaign in Spain, 
1823, by Messrs. Hugo and Couché, 
is intended as a continuation of the 
Trophies of the French Armies, in 
six volumes. This work will make 
two volumes 8vo. to be published in 
eight numbers ; only two have yet 
appeared. — The first livraison of 
Political Memoirs, towards the His- 
tory of France under the Empire, 
contains vols. 1 and @ of Memoirs re- 
lative to the Campaign of 1809, by 
General Pelet.—M. C. Lacretelle has 
just given to the public two more 
volumes of his #fistory of France, in- 
cluding the Legislative Assembly, 
and the first two years of the Con- 
vention. This division of M. La- 
cretelle’s labours will extend to the 
establishment of the Empire ; and it 
is connected with the history of the 
eighteenth century, before published, 
so as to complete the picture of 
this memorable period, commenc- 
ing with the regency, and termi- 
nating with the most terrible con- 
vulsion that has shaken. the founda- 
tions of society in modern times.— 
Two volumes have just issued from 
the press, under the title of Memoirs 
of Louis Jerome Gohier, president 
of the Directory on the 18 of Bru- 
ae = work is said to se 9 

facts, in no great number, 
and to be'well written. These me- 
moirs continually refute the Memo- 
rial of Las Casas, and other late’ 
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ublications on Buonaparte, whence 
it is inferred that the author, an old 
man of 77, has had some assistance in 
the composition of his work. The 
book is quite ie ere says a royal. 
ist critic, yet the effect is not bad; 
because, if the author defends the 
directorial government of the French 
pr omnes one and indivisible ; on the 
other hand, he victoriously combats 
the usurpation of Buonaparte, his 
pretended election to the imperial 
throne, his violent and tyrannical go- 
vernment, his council of state, and 
his servile tribunals. He does not 
declaim, but he proves; and his 
he are the more sete eto as 

e at the same time does justice to 
the genius and military talents of 
him whom he assails: and notwith- 
standing the expression of his repub- 
lican sentiments, he not only refrains 
from any seditious insinuation, but 
shows himself moderate, and even 
favourable to the government of the 
king.—What we said last month of 
the Memoirs announced as those of 
Condorcet on the Revolution, is con- 
firmed by a letter published in the 
French Journals, written by the fa-’ 
mous Arthur O’Connor, son-in-law 
of Condorcet, who declares that he 
has examined the letters and manu- 
scripts from which these pretended 
Memoirs are stated to be taken. They 
consist, he says, of 29 notes and 
letters to Mr. and Mrs. Suard, which 
all together would not make above 
34 pages of the printed book. The 
editor ascribes to Condorcet 167 

ages: of these, 45 pages are taken 
fot the journals or printed works, 
so that, adding the 34 pages taken 
from the notes, there remain 88 pages, 
for which no authority, either printed 
or manuscript, is given. The verses 
ascribed to Condorcet are not in the 
manuscript. Thus, on the founda- 
tion of 29 notes, forming ‘scarcely 34 

ages, two volumes of 729 pages 

ave been constructed. Even were 
these two volumes extracted from the 
letters, the title of Memoirs would 
still be deception. 7 

Fine Arts.—The celebrated whet 
Pittoresque in Greece, by M. de™ 
Choiseul-Gouffier, is at length com- - 
pleted in 3 vols. folio, by the publi- 
cation of the 4th part. ‘price of 
the whole is now 480 francs. Of the 
second edition of the n of © 
Egypt, Numbers 139 to 146 are pub- ° 

Y2 
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lished together in one portfolio; an- 
other volume of the text is published 
at the same time. ‘This second edi- 
tion will undoubtedly be finished in 
the time fixed, the Minister of the 
Interior having given the most posi- 
tive orders to complete the first or 
splendid edition, which is to be en- 
tirely published by the Ist of January, 
18z5.—-A translation of the whole of 
Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy 
is announced; it will be in 5 vols. 
8vo. of which two are published. 

Novels.—The Orphan Girl, or Be- 
neficence and Gratitude, 4 vols. 12mo. 
by the Countess of Flesselle. ‘The 
4th volume contains, Christian, a 
Vendean Tale. These two produc- 
tions are spoken of in high terms.— 
The Hermits at Liberty, by Messrs. 
Jouy and Jay, 2 vols. in 8vo. ; only 
one is published, the second is pro- 
mised for the Ist of September. 

Natural History.— The 95th liv- 
raison of the Encyclopedie Metho- 
dique, consists of vol. xi. part 1. of 
Medicine, vol. ix. part 2. of Natural 
History (Insects), vol. ii. part 1. 
of Vermes, containing the Zoophytes. 
The 5th volume of the Classical Dic- 
tionary of Natural History, by Messrs. 
Bory de St. Vincent, de Candolle, 
St. Hilaire, and other eminent natu- 
ralists, is published. The editors 
have promised many facts, and few 
words, and they have kept their pro- 
mise ; with at least a third part con- 
sisting of articles not contained in 
preceding works of the kind, these 
5 volumes include vol. x. to vol. xv. 
of the preceding dictionary. 

Politics. —Under this head we men- 
tion, in a few words, the Independ- 
ence of the Colonies, considered rela- 
tively to the Interest and the Policy 
of Europe, by Lieut.-Colonel de 
G* **; the author is convinced that 
the subjection of St. Domingo would 
be attended with little difficulty —A 
pamphlet under the title of Reflec- 
tions on the Reduction of Interest, 
and the state of Credit, by Jacques 
Lafitte, excites great interest at this 
moment, both from the importance of 
the subject and the name of the au- 
thor.—Mr. Haller, whose name has 
become celebrated by his abandoning 
the Protestant religion to embrace 
the Catholic faith, has now published 
in French his work called the Resto- 
ration of Political Science, vol. i. 
This work is directed against the 
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modern French philosophy, and igs 


most highly exto by. the French 
journals which advocate the same 
cause, such as the Etoile, and the 
Quotidienne. We have seen the 
German edition, and have admired 
many eloquent passages; and we 
here notice its appearance in French, 
without giving any opinion of the 
correctness of the author's system, 
but recommending the perusal to 
those who are competent judges in 
such matters. A History of the Con- 
spiracy of General Mallet was an- 
nounced for publication about the 
middle of August; but we have not 
heard of its actual appearance. 
Some suspicions, we understand, were 
entertained that a deception on the 
public was intended. 

Theology.—M. Bonstetten has pub- 
lished an interesting work on the 
Nature of the Proofs of the Existence 
of God. M. Bonstetten, by birth a 
patrician of Berne, and formerly a 
magistrate, is at present an adopted 
citizen of Geneva ; he was the pupil 
and friend of Bonnet, the confidant 
and early companion of the illustrious 
Miiller, connected with all the cele- 
brated men of the last half century, 
and every way worthy to have his 
own name inscribed in that bonour- 
able list.--The Holy Bible, translated 
from the original texts, with the 
Vulgate, by Eugene de Genoude, 
is now completed in 23 volumes, 
8vo.—The first volume of M. B. 
Constant’s work, On Religion, con- 
sidered in its Sougge, its Forms, 
and its Developements, has at 
length appeared; the remainder of 
the work, it is stated, will be pub- 
lished without delay. It would not 
be candid to judge of such a work by 
this first volume, which is, in truth, 
but a long preamble, in which each 
chapter is a distinct preface, the ob- 
ject of which is to remove the difficul- 
ties of an arduous subject, to smooth 
the way, to prepare the minds of the 
readers, to gain over different op!- 
nions by giving some satisfaction to 
the most opposite. Hence the author 
often modifies his own idea, and has 
always some qualifying phrase which 
may serve before hand as an answer 
to future objections. A writer who 
is of the same party with the author, 
and is fully disposed to do. him. jus- 
tice, caiealelan that he is cold, 
logical, instead of being eloquent ; 
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addressing the reason, and leaving 
the heart unmoved. We must wait 
(he says) for the completion of the 
work, to see whether the historian 
will become more animated, in pro- 
portion as the interest of his narra- 
tive grows more lively ; whether his 
style will not at the end have as 
much warmth and elevation, as the 
beginning has good taste and per- 
spicuity. 

Miscellaneous.—Madame de Genlis 
has written a large volume, On the 
Employment of Time, which how- 
ever treats almost of every thing 
except the employment of time. Of 
the twenty-six chapters composing 
it, nine of them are upon testaments, 
duty, vice and virtue, false glory, 
prejudices, literary glory, sensi- 
bility and egotism: eight other 
chapters are employed on modern 
civilization; they are a long tirade 
against the present age, against mo- 
dern inventions and modern philoso- 
phers. Whether in thus waging a 
bellum ad internecionem against Dide- 
rot, Rousseau, Voltaire, &c. Madame 
de Genlis is making good use of time, 
is a question that may be properly 
asked. The reader, of course, needs 
not be told that in a work of Madame 
de Genlis there are parts that give 
evidence of superior talent, and 
prove that the style of Madame de 
Genlis has not lost any thing of its 
elegance or its correctness. Such is 
the chapter on Old Age, which she 
ingeniously compares “ to the end of 
4 great harvest in threatening wea- 
ther, when we hasten to bring under 
cover all that we have gathered ; 
every moment is precious; we are 
unwilling to lose a single one.”— 
'he Norman Knights in Italy and 
Sicily, and General Reflections on 
the History of Chivalry, particularly 
that of Chivalry in Franee, by Ma- 
dame V. de C. * * * * ig hi hly 
spoken of ‘by the only. journal; in 
which we have observed any mention 
ofit. An Essay on the Education-of 
Women, by the late Countess of Re- 
musat, published by her son, is a 
very interesting work, and does great 
honour to the heart and the under- 
standing of the author. The French 
academy has adjudged the prize 
of 6000 francs for} work most 
useful to morals, published in the 
Course of the year, tothe Essay on 
Moral Philosophy, or the different 
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Systems of the Science of Life, by 
M. Droz. 
GERMANY. 

We have very little to report this 

month, and of the few works that we 
shall have to name, we shall not be 
able to say much of our own know- 
ledge.—Seven Years, a Contribution 
towards the Secret History of a North- 
ern Kingdom, edited by L. Kruse, 
4 vols. We have seen some excellent 
tales by this author, and have no 
doubt that a work in which he is con- 
cerned must be  interesting.—The 
Maid of Ithaca, or Ulysses’ Crown, 
2 vols. by Dr. C. Miller. A journey 
made by the author in the Ionian 
Islands, a long residence in Italy and 
Sicily, and chiefly the discovery of an 
ancient Greek gold crown in some 
ruins in Ithaca, asserted to belong to 
the palace of Ulysses, have led him 
to write this novel, in which he has 
interwoven the interesting results of 
his travels—An anonymous author 
having had considerable success in a 
literary hoax on the public, and on 
Goethe, by publishing a continuation 
of that author’s celebrated work, Wil- 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship, before 
the author had published the genuine 
continuation, which had long been 
advertised, by the title of W. Meister’s 
Wanderjahre, has now thought fit to 
produce the first volume of the third 
division of the hero’s adventures, un- 
der the title of W. Meister’s Meister- 
jahre. This is a poor production, 
much inferior to the false Wander- 
jahre, of which, however, the third 
volumes was by no means equal to 
the first two.—The Seefahrer (Ma- 
riners), a novel, in three volumes, is 
spoken of in very high terms.—A 
Dictionary of Painters, without the 
author’s name, in one vol. has con- 
siderable merit, but unfortunately 
numerous errors and omissions.—An 
Encyclopedia of Sciences,-Arts, and 
Professions, publishing at Altenburg, 
deserves mention. 'wo volumes 
have appeared, and the remainder 
will be given to the public with as 
little delay as is consistent with the 
nature of the work: it is remarkable 
for the great number of articles, and 
for the concise yet perspicuous manner 
in which they are treated. It is 
almost needless to say, that nearly 
every book of any note published in 
France or England is immediately 
translated into German. 
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RUSSIA, 

Commodore Krusenstern has just 
published the first half of the Atlas 
of the Southern Ocean. This part of 
the atlas consists of one general and 
nineteen special charts, accompanied 
with a quarto volume of 400 pages 
explanatory text. The second x" 
containing the northern half of the 
Pacific Ocean, will not be ready in 
less than two years. This work, in 
the Russian language, is published 
at the expense of the Emperor, who 
has ordered M. Krusenstern to pre- 
pare an edition in French, which is 
nearly ready, and will appear in the 
course of the summer.—A young 
poet, ofthe name of Puschkin, whose 
first production, written when he was 
only thirteen years of age, was re- 
ceived with great and perhaps too 
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enthusiasm, and who has since 
written numerous elegant and highly 
admired poems, has completed a new 
one, under the title of the Fountaiy 
of Baktschisserai, for which M. Po. 
namarew, a bookseller at Moscow, 
has just given 3000 rubles ; which, as 
there are only 600 lines, is five rubles 
per line--a thing never before heard of 
in Russia.—The 10th and 11th yo. 
lumes of Karamsin’s History of the 
Russian Empire are published. 

DENMARK. 

The celebrated Professor Oersted 
is preparing a Chemical Nomencla. 
ture. Professor Rasmussen has pub. 
lished the first volume of a Danish 
translation of the Arabian Nights, 
from an Arabic edition published at 
Calcutta. 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


We are truly grieved at being 
obliged to place in the very front 
of our foreign intelligence for this 
month an event, which we are sure 
every lover of freedom, literature, 
and religion, will deplore, namely, a 
considerable advantage obtained by 
the Turks in the capture of the Gre- 
cian island of Ipsara. The loss of 
the island itself, though undoubtedly, 
considering the circumstances under 
which it took place, a heavy calamity, 
is nevertheless of little effect com- 
peers with the moral consequences 
ikely to ensue from it to the cause in 
general. ‘The various sources whence 
this intelligence comes leaves but 
little doubt of its authenticity, and 
they all attribute it to a cause from 
which the Greeks have more to fear 
perhaps than. any other,—internal 
treachery. It seems the principal 
fort of Ipsara was garrisoned by a 
species. of force called Schype- 
tars, amounting to fifteen hundred. 
Khoreb, the Capitan Pacha, who 
had been lying at anchor at Myti- 
lene for two months, contrived to 
corrupt this mercenary garrison, of- 
fering to each man, it is said, 1000 
piastres for the surrender of the bat- 
teries with the defence of which they 
were entrusted. The. unfortunate 
Ipsariots, when informed that their 
island was to be the object of attack, 





prepared with the best spirit for a 
vigorous resistance. The sacrament 
was universally administered, and 
they resolved to die in arms. The 
plan suggested was to attack the 
Turkish fleet with fire ships, while 
the batteries on shore kept up a fire 
upon their navy. At five o'clock on 
the morning of the 4th of July the 
Turkish squadron approac the 
harbour—the batteries were silent, 
and the forts garrisoned by the 
Schypetars hoisted Turkish colours ! 
The loyal Greeks hastened to the 
spot, and found that the guns were 
spiked by those who were appoiuted 
to defend them, and who now turned 
their arms against their employers. 
The treason was but too manifest. 
om.t ra t ray a aang 29 : 
te e u e larger Turkis 
vessels which could not, for want of 
depth, approach the shore, and as 
many of the Christians as could, em- 
barked on board the Grecian ships 
and escaped. Those who were not 
able to embark to the moun- 
tains. About eight, the Osmanlis 
effected a landing and the city was 
fired. The entire time after the dis- 
embarkation until the place was re- 
duced to a mere desart, was employ- 
ed in battle, massacres, and conflagra- 
tion. The extermination was com- 
plete, and it would appear that the 
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monster who directed this desolation 
at last grew blood-sick, as he offered 
a reward of 600 piastres to any one 
who would bring in a prisoner alive; 
the offer was useless—such was the 
excess of the thirst after human life 
over that after gain, that not a single 
reward was claimed—they could not 
even be bribed into humanity. We 
may, however, in some de esti- 
mate the sincerity of the tempter’s 
mercy from the fact, that on the 
sth of July the heads of old men, 
women, and children, appended to 
the masts of his vessels, amounted 
to 7,300! These of course are in- 
tended to feast the eyes of the Chris- 
tian ambassadors at Constantinople ! 
It is a remarkable incident, that the 
very first victims who fell beneath 
the invaders’ swords were the trea- 
cherous Schypetars! This is as it 
should be—it conveys a double lesson 
—it shows the fate which traitors 
ought to suffer, and it shows that 
those never can be trusted who pro- 
ceed by corrupting the fidelity of 
others. On the 13th, the Capitan 
Pacha returned to Mytilene with 
twelve vessels which he had captur- 
ed. About 2000 of the Greek sailors, 
thirty of their best ships, and the 
primates, succeeded in_ reaching 
Samos. It is a consolation to think 
that, amid such profligate treachery, 
there were found many Greeks who 
defended their country in a way 
worthy of its name and cause; the 
Turks admit the loss of 1500 men, 
and are compelled to do credit to the 
valour of their adversaries—a valour 
rendered ineffectual unfortunately by 
the treachery which counteracted it. 
ray the island of Ipsara, now 
only the tomb of its natives, for not 
one survivor remains, was small in 
extent, and is, territorially, but of 
little consequence, still it is much to 
be feared that the fraud by which its 
capture was consummated may pro- 
duce a very unfavourable effect upon 
the cause. To the loss of Ipsara we 
are unfortunately obliged to add that 
of another small island ¢alled Cago. 
It was taken after an obstinate con- 
flict, by the Egyptian s un- 
der Ismael Gibraltar. loss of 
the Greeks at is stated at be- 
tween 4 and 500 men, who; however, 
perished bravely with arms in their 
ands ; the usual Turkish cruelties 
followed the capture of the place. In 
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some of the French papers there is a 
report extracted from the Gazette of 
Augsburg, that the fleet of the Capi- 
tan Pacha had been subsequently on 
the 24th attacked by the Hydriots 
and Spezziots, and had sustained con- 
siderable damage; it is, however, 
our duty to add, that this intelligence 
comes by way of Odessa, and is given 
merely as a report. Another rumour 
is, that a Turkish column has been 
cut off at Thermopyle, having got 
between two fires, in consequence of 
Odusseus having quitted Athens for 
a short time. We shall be most 
happy in our next to be enabled to 
confirm these rumours; but, in the 
mean time, we must repeat that the 
good news rests merely on report, 
while the bad is too fatally con- 
firmed. 

We had considerable hopes of be- 
ing able this month to present our 
readers with pleasing, and, as it ap- 

red, decisive intelligence from 
’eru, but the interval which has 
elapsed without its confirmation 
strongly disinclines us from believing 
it accurate, though we are bound to 
give it as it has reached us. It rests 
on the authority of a letter from 
Guyaquil, received by a mercantile 
house in Liverpool, and s the 
length of declaring the entire defeat 
of the Royalists in Peru, and the re- 
occupation of Lima, by Bolivar. 
According to this account, the Libe- 
rator, who had his head-quarters at 
Truxillo, and his advanced posts to- 
wards Lima, so manceuv with a 
semblance of retreat, as to draw the 
enemy, consisting of 6000 men, in ad- 
vance upon Truxillo, on the main 
road to which place he met them 
with a superior force, and completely 
routed them, their Can- 
terac having been wounded in the 
very onset. The con was 
their destruction, with the exception 


of seven or eight hundred men, who 
of war. This 


surrendered as p 

news is far from confirmed ; 
on the con , @ proclamation from 
Bolivar, dated from his head-quar- 
ters at Patavilea, induces us to 
think his situatio# any thing rather 
than prosperous ; we are more 
inclined to believe this from the fact 
that two levies of 5000 men each 
have been voted for his support by 
the Colombian vient. if we 


ate to believe some later representa- 
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tions, the expedition to Peru has not 
met with the support from the people 
of that country which it ought to be 
their duty, andis their manifest interest 
to afford. Insidious agents of Spain 
have contrived to excite a prejudice 
against Bolivar; and those who never 
acted on a principle of patriotism in 
their lives affect to decry the man 
whose entire life has been influenced 
by nothing else. The miserable state 
of the mother country, however, and 
the activity hitherto displayed by the 
patriots, lead us to hope, that even 
in Peru, which is confessedly the 
most Royalist province of all South 
America, the flag of Ferdinand will 
soon be trampled down. From 
Mexico we may now daily expect in- 
telligence of interest. Bravo, who was 
elected dictator, has entirely discon- 
certed the schemes of his principal 
domestic resident opponent Quin- 
tanar, and had entered the city of 
Guadalaxara in triumph. There are 
as yet no accounts of the progress of 
Iturbide, or to what part of the 
coast he had directed his course. 
Various are the conjectures on this 
subject, but they are all vague and 
contradictory; and, indeed, it is not 
very probable that he would have 
confided his intentions on such an 
expedition in any quarter where they 
would be in danger of being divulged. 
By accounts from Philadelphia, how- 
ever, we learn that the appearance of 
the late Emperor was expected, and 
the Congress of Mexico has passed a 
decree, declaring Don Augustin de 
Iturbide a traitor fromthe moment he 
may appear in any part of the Mexi- 
can republic, and adjudging the fate 
of traitors to all who may favour his 
return. 

Accounts have been received from 
our devoted countrymen at Cape 
Coast Castle, dated the 31st of May. 
It appears that Major Chisholm, upon 
whom the command devolved after 
the death of the Governor, determin- 
ed to attack the Ashantees, who 
were encamped within five miles of 
the Castle, and for this purpose had 
the paths to the enemy's camp cut 
and cleared away with considerable 
labour. The engagement was san- 
guinary, and lasted for five hours, 
when at length the enemy gave way, 
after experiencing a very consider- 
able loss. We had about 160 killed 
and 800 wounded, and our allies, 
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the Fantees, so misconducted them. 
selves, that not only was Major Chis. 
holm prevented from continuing the 
pursuit, but he was obliged to take 
up the same position which he had 
occupied previous to the battle. The 
Ashantees retreated for two days, 
but were subsequently joined 
their king with reinforcements, whic 
increased his army to the amount of 
16,000 men. They were again within 
five miles of ‘the Castle, and our 
troops were engaged in making eve 
preparation to avert the attack which 
was hourly expected. What the 
fate of these brave men will be, it is 
difficult to anticipate. We have to 
add with horror and grief, that it 
now appears, that the gallant Sir 
Charles M‘Carthy was_ actually 
roasted alive by his barbarous ca 
tors! We again and again ask, br 
what political, commercial, or terri- 
torial advantage we continue to mark 
with the graves of our unfortunate 
countrymen the progress of our fatal 
incursion amongst these savages? 
The intelligence. from’ Jamaica 
proves, that every day the situation 
of our West India possessions is be- 
coming more and more precarious. 
Insurrections have taken place upon 
many of the estates; and the spirit 
of insubordination had so spread, that 
it was impossible to say what place 
was free from it. On soine occasions 
bodies of from 50 to 100 each have 
deserted and joined the Maroons in 
the woods, and others were naturally 
expected to follow their example. 
It seems the generality of the negroes 
have taken up the fancy, that “ Mr. 
Wilberforce and the King” have 
granted them their emancipation, 
and that the principal men upon the 
different estates alone prevent the 
operation of this boon to them. The 
consequence is, their deaths have 
been decreed. Such is the-~ deter- 
mined spirit of these men, that on 
several occasions the ringleaders, 
when taken, have actually ripped 
out their own bowels, as if at once 
to evince their fortitude and defy 
their judges. The most gloomy feel- 
ing prevailed over all Jamaica, and 
those who seem seldom to have felt 


for others, are now at last. beginning 


to feel for themselves... They seem 
to excite here but, little sympathy— 
can they be surprised at it? . 

The war with Algiers has not 
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lasted long. enough to- give Mr. 
Croker a chance of. asking with any 
modesty for his war salary, as we 
find by the following pithy extract 
from the Gazette of the 17th. “* The 
Right Hon. Geo. Canning, one of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State, has this day notified, by the 
command of his Majesty, to the Mi- 
nisters of Foreign Powers resident at 
this Court, that in consequence of 
the satisfactory issue of the negocia- 
tions between the Commander of his 
Majesty’s naval forces off Algiers 
and the Government of that Regency, 
the blockade of that port has been 
discontinued.” What the cause of 
this quarrel was has not very plainly 
appeared before the public. It 
seems, however, that after a few 
shots on the part of our blockading 
force, which was about to commence 
a bombardment, the Dey signed the 
terms required, and hostilities were 
terminated. 

The intelligence from France fur- 
nishes nothing either very new or 
very interesting, as we fancy few of 
our readers care much about the 
selfish squabbles for power between 
Messieurs Villele and Chateaubriand. 
Baron Damas, the Secretary at War, 
has been appointed Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs in the room of the latter 
personage, and a number of subse- 
quent arrangements have succeeded. 
The contest, however, is still carried 
on with vigour, and M. Chateau- 
briand has been deprived of one of 
his principal allies, the Press. We 
stated in our last, the vigorous lite- 
rary assaults of Chateaubriand, and 
his partisans, hinting at the same 
time the efficacy, in every place, 
but particularly in Paris, of such a 
powerful instrument. The truth is, 
there is at present in Europe no man 
strong enough to resist long the for- 
midable associated hostility of the 
Press. It is really, as it has empha- 
tically been called, a new estate. M. 
Villele seems to have fully agreed 
with our view of the question, for 
no sooner have the Chambers ad- 
Journed than he immediately re-esta- 
blished the censorship. The reason 
which the French . ordinance - gives 
for this is curious, and such as we 
must leave the construction of to the 
Sagacity of our readers. It says, 
“ considering that the ,jurisprudence 
of our courts of justice has lately 
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admitted for the journals an existence 
de jure, independent of their exis- 
tence de facto: that this interpreta- 
tion furnishes a sure and easy means 
of eluding the suspension and sup- 
ression of the journals.” Accord. 
ingly, as he could not put the Press 
down, through the servile instru- 
mentality of the law courts (and it 
speaks well for them) he resorts to 
the short cut of a royal ordinance. 
We cannot say we blame him, situ- 
ated as France is; there can be no 
doubt his opponent would have, 
without scruple, resorted to the same 
means, if he considered them neces- 
sary to that personal interest which 
has through life been the polar star 
of his actions. It is said that Villele 
has had the address to secure the 
good graces of the heir-apparent to 
the throne ; so that his power is not 
likely to be affected by the daily- 
expected demise of the Sovereign. 
Private letters speak in daplestiie 
terms of the state of Louis’ health ; 
and, indeed, his life, the gift of na- 
ture originally, seems now to have 
been handed over by her totally to 
the custody of art. Louis may be 
said to be a living monument to the 
science of medicine. In addition to 
the tribute which the French courts 
have paid to the laws, in the instance 
of the Press, we may add, that 
twenty-six Frenchmen, who were 
tried. at Toulouse on a charge of 
having borne arms against their 
country in Spain, were acquitted by 
a jury. La Fayette, the veteran 
of liberty, has embarked for Ame- 
rica, on board the American ship 
Cadmus. She is a private vessel, he 
having refused the conveyance of a 
frigate offered him by the Congress. 
No doubt we shall soon. have to re- 
cord the triumphal and well-merited 
honours with which America will 
receive him. His departure from 
France has, indeed, been in itself a 
kind of triumph; and, consider- 
ing present circumstances, is not a 
little remarkable. The embarka- 
tion took place: at Havre, and the 
army were obliged to be called out 
in order to repress the enthusiasm of 
the people. As he passed through 
the town to the harbour he was fol- 
lowed by a numerous retinue, and 
preceded by fifty young men dressed 
in black and uncovered. The people, 
prevented from paying their. homege 
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to him on shore, jumped into the 
beats, and surrounded the Cadmus 
with shouts of “ Vive La Fayette,” 
which were re-echoed by the crews 
of all the American vessels in the 
road, who had, in compliment to their 
st, hoisted the national flag. “ On 
this occasion,” says the private letter 
from which we extract this account, 
«« M. de Villele has more reason to 
boast of his zeal than his address.” 
We were the first to announce, in our 
last, the probable publication of Na- 
poleon’s Will, and the fact has since 
roved the authenticity of our intel 
igence. The conduct of the French 
government on this subject is ludi- 
crous. Finding they cannot deny its 
genuineness, they affect to despise 
and denounce it, taking care at the 
same time, however, to close the 
eyes of the French people against its 
possible perusal. ‘The editors of the 
Courier Frangais were imprudent 
enough to insert it, and the whole 
impression was instantly confiscated 
by the police. 

We believe that we alluded in our 
last to the arrival of Haytian com- 
missioners in Paris; these commis- 
sioners, it is said, had proceeded 
thither at the express request of M. 
de Villele; but after ana negocia- 
tion it appeared that, as a sine qua 
non, the independence of their re- 
public was insisted on by the Hay- 
tians, and this France not being 
disposed to concede, the commis- 
sioners departed. It is not easy to 
conceive what rational hope France 
ean now entertain of the recovery of 
her empire over St. Domingo. 

The accounts from Spain are just 
such as might have been expected. 
Amongst the people themselves there 
ie nothing but Alistrust or hatred ; 
and the animosity against their 
French protectors has risen to such 
a height, that it is said General Di- 
geon has formally demanded his re- 
call from his government, unless 
Ferdinand be restrained in the odious 
policy which he is pursuing. Open 
combats have taken place even in 
the streets of Madrid, between the 
French and Spanish soldiery; and 
Digeon had at length succeeded in 
getting two Spanish regiments, which 
were under the orders of Quesada in 
the capital, removed to Ceuta, a 
kind of exile; their concurrence, 
however, in this demand is doubted 
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in the French ré, and such a 
doubt sufficiently speaks the nature 
of their allegiance. Ferdinand him- 
self is in a small village called Sace- 
don, occupied alternately in framing 
violent decrees, and regulating a 
little theatre which he attends every 
evening, accompanied by his now 
favourite, M. de Colamarde, and 
where he himself performs the func. 
tions of the police, ordering silence 
with his own legitimate voice. It 
is said, that the famous Empecinado, 
who was in prison at Boa, has been 
released, partly by force and partly 
by stratagem ; we hope it may turn 
out so. The Spanish government 
are deplorably in want of money, 
and, as a dernier resort, Ferdinand is 
said to have entered into a contract 
with some English resident specula- 
tors, to let to them for certain fixed 
sums the privilege of collecting the 
duties on the entry of the merchan- 
dise into the large towns! In the 
meantime the measure of the purifi- 
cation, as it is called, is proceeding 
in with great vigour ; it is, in fact, a 
mean subterfuge by which obnoxi- 
ous persons may be sacrificed under 
the colour of an official investigation. 
Amongst those who were declared by 
the judges impurificado, is the celebrat- 
ed General Castanos, who, of course, 
must quit the capital. Ferdinand, it 
— is 80 angry with the King 
of Portugal for having convened the 
Cortes, that he refuses to send a 
representative to that Court. No 
doubt he must be highly delighted 
at the vi s measures of his bro- 
ther of Austria, who has actually 
issued a decree prohibiting three or 
four English /adies and Lord Holland 
from entering his dominions; the 
charge against the latter is, that he 
is such a radical! The Pope too 
ought to come in for his share of 
favour, he having by a late Bull re- 
stored the Jesuits, in which holy 
order the nephew of Chateaubriand 
has just been enrolled. 

By advices which have been re- 
ceived from the Brazils, we learn 
that a great alarm existed at Rio 
Janeiro, relative to an expected in- 
vasion from Portugal. The blockade 
of Pernambuco was raised, and all 
the vessels in it were re- 
called for the-defence of the capital. 
The Emperor had issued two very 
strong proclamations, one 
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to the Pernambucans, the other to 
the people, calling on them to arm 
and unite in the common cause. 
Lord Cochrane had had, it seems, 
some serious differences with the go- 
vernment, relative to a dilatory ad- 
‘udication, with respect to several 
of his Portuguese prizes, and had 
one on board his ship the Pedro 
Primelro, with the resolution of not 
again landing, unless his demands 
were complied with. The govern- 
ment in their alarm, however, todk 
the necessary measures to conciliate 
him, and his Lordship was using 
every exertion to prepare a fleet for 
sea ! 

We have thus, with considerable 
labour, gleaned the foregoing sum- 
mary of foreign affairs from very 
barren phasic 4 Our domestic ab- 
stract is, however, completely a 
blank. The papers are filled with 
the Assize intelligence, and must, 
we fear, depend upon police offices, 
when the circuits are over. We 
may add, however, that if the wea- 
ther should continue favourable, 
there is every chance of a most abun- 
dant harvest. A vague report is in 
circulation, that his Majesty medi- 
tates a continental tour. 





AGRICULTURE. 

Tue harvest has generally commenced, 
and with every appearance, if the weather 
proves favourable for housing, that it will 
be found a full ey ew The reports 
from all parts of the kingdom, with scarce- 
ly an exception, are most ising. In one 
or two of the counties i . ew and 
rust are alluded to, but in such terms as 
not to indicate the slightest a ension 
that the growth will be inj to any ex- 
tent. U some of the best soils the 
corn has been laid by the torrents of rain 
which have fallen in some districts of the 
kingdom, but in most, even of those places 
where the crop has not been excessively 
heavy or the rain of any continuance, it has 
recovered. Nor is shes the only good 
crop of which this harvest will have to 
aad. vary. peolacion, BIE Oe 

very uctive, y 

West Riding of Yorkshire; and if the 
months of we pene and October, say the 
inhabitants of that district, continue favour- 


exhibits such an appearance of plenty as 
is seldom eee aes 
order, and the be blessed 


with a most abundant supply 
cheap and favourite food, oatmeal. The 
barley crop has never entirely rallied from 
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the effects of the cold on its early growth ; 
but it still promises better than was expect. 
ed, although it will not probably reach an 
average crop. Both peas and beans are 
excellent, and turnips wen | where most 
magnificent, and upon the whole, the latter 
part of the season may be considered as 
most propitious for agricultural produce ge 


Ye 

From such appearances, as well as from 
the stagnant state of the market, notwith- 
standing the comparative smallness of the 
supply, it may be fairly inferred that the 
of will continue to fall as soon as 
the actual uctiveness of the can be 
ascertained. The question so often dis- 
cussed, whether the kingdom grows suffi- 
cient for its own consumption, has com- 
letely been set at rest by the results of the 
t two years. This opinion is founded upon 
the following facts. The average rta- 
tion of the 27 years, ending Jan. 5, 1819, 
was 500,000 quarters per annum. The 
importation of the year 1818, which a. 
mounted to 1,509,886 quarters, must there. 
fore be taken to have supplied the markets 
for the three years, ending 18622 5 
and the market may at that be sup- 
| clear of foreign wheat, and 
the effects of importation in suspending 
the home supply to be past. Such being 
the case, the year from the harvest of 1822 
to the harvest of 1823, may be said to have 
met the entire demand of the kingdom, and 

upon the following grounds. 
The harvest of 1822 was very late, and 
therefore, even if that of 1823 had taken 
at its usual period, there would still 


ve been left a time for the con- 
sumption of the crop of that year. But it 
s0 happened that the harvest of 1823 was 


very early, and therefore the period between 
the two harvests was much shortened, and 


the quantity of wheat that must remain 
over the demand would be still » and 
this crop was allowed to be deficient at least 


one-third. The harvest of this year is now 


eee not particularly early, and yet the 
gdom has had no occasion for a foreign 
su 
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the aid of foreign importation, with a po- 
pulation far more numerous, and with all 
other circumstances conjoined, the markets 
have not upon the average of the year risen 
above 67s. or 68s. per quarter, it must in- 
evitably follow that under such an appear- 
ance as the crop now presents, with a sur- 
plus from a deficient year, and with a 
stagnant trade, the price must fall inde- 
finitely. Besides these circumstances, other 
facts bear out very strongly this opinion. 
The actual quantity of wheat which arrived 
coastwise at the Port of London, durin 
the four weeks, commencing July 28, an 
ending August 18, 1823, amounted to 
40,393 quarters, while the quantity that 
arrived in the four weeks, beginning July 
26, and ending August 16, 1824, was only 
23,478 quarters, leaving a deficit this year 
of 16,915 quarters. The quantity actually 
sold in the same period of 1823 was 30,667 
quarters, while in 1824 no more than 
22,900 quarters were disposed of, being 
less than the number of quarters sold in 
1823 by 7667 quarters. The number of 
sacks of flour during the same period which 
arrived was in 1823, 40,934; and in 1824, 
26,417 sacks, being a decrease of 14,517 
sacks in the four weeks. Nothing can 
prove more strongly the fact that the king- 
dom can maintain its population than these 
statements, because they show that not- 
withstanding the decrease in the quantity of 
wheat, the millers are so sure of a fall as 
to make them disregard the flux of water, 
or, if not true, they have a sufficient stock 
in hand to carry them through until after 
harvest, when they expect the decline. The 
small arrivals of flour also demonstrate that 
the bakers have either a great stock, and 
can and will wait; or will buy only as they 
require it. If, therefore, the demand was 
great, the price must have risen, instead of 
which it has fallen. From all these facts 
we are led to conclude that there must be 
an indefinite decline in the price of grain, 
as soon as the present crop comes into the 
market. 

A great sensation has been caused by 
the return made of oats sold in Mark Lane, 
during the week ending August 7. The 
quantity returned was 27,543 quarters, and 
at an average of 30s. 4d. Such an im- 
mense number of transactions has surprised 
every one, and it is very much doubted 
whether there was a sufficient quantity in 
the market to make the number of bona 
lide sales that have been returned to the 
officer. The rise in the price has been 
caused, it is said, by effecting joint sales of 
Irish on English oats, and by deducting 
10 or 12 shillings per quarter from the 
insh, and adding it to the English, thus 
waking it appear that the former has been 
sold at 10 or 12 shillings a quarter, and the 
latter at between 30 and 40. It is thought 
\hat the receiver will not reject this return 
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and the question will therefore be left for 
investigation. 

The weekly average arrivals have been 
of wheat, 5869 gqrs.; barley, 575 qrs.; 
oats, 12,244 qrs.; English flour, 6549 
sacks ; Irish ditto, 55 barrels. 

The average price for wheat, 58s, 1d. ; 
barley, 33s. 6d.; oats, 25s. 10d. 

The wool fairs have been geverally well 
attended. At Lewes, down fetched 
from 36s. to 37s. per tod, Half-bred Lei. 
cester and down, 53s. 6d. and pure Leices. 
ter, 32s. At Northampton, the average 
was from 29s. to 30s. At York, hog wool 
was sold at 17s. 6d. per stone of 16 Ibs. and 
hog and ewe at 15s. 6d. 

The hop plantations have greatly im- 
proved, and they are now coming into burr. 
Those grounds which are backward will do 
but very little, but the good ones will pro- 
duce full an average crop. The duty has 
consequently risen. 

The beef trade in Smithfield is very 
heavy, and but little doing. The price of 
mutton and lamb has fallen, and the top 
price of the former for the general trade is 
about 4s. 2d. per stone, while beef reaches 
not more than from 3s. Gd. to 4s. 





COMMERCE, 
Aug. 24, 1824. 

No remarkable alterations have taken 
place since our last in the foreign commer- 
cial relations of the kingdom; but a com- 
mercial treaty is now pending with the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, which it is 
hoped may establish a liberal system of 
reciprocal advantage ; meantime the Dutch 
government has ordered that, till the 
treaty in question shall be concluded, goods 
imported from the ports of the United King- 
dom, under the English flag, shall pay no 
more duty than those imported the 
flag of the Netherlands, with the excep- 
tion of certain goods, which have hitherto 
enjoyed exemptions when imported in Ne- 
therland ships. A treaty has actually been 
concluded with Denmark on the basis of 
reciprocity. 

Cotton.—The market has been on the 
whole rather dull for the last month ; how- 


has been heavy; the 
for consumption, as well as most of 
Brazils. The sales are 1790 bags, 
Bengals, ordinary to mi 
dling 54d. and 54d.; fair and good 
5id. to 5§d.; good 5§d. to 6d. ; 100 
rats, fair to good fair 5$d. to 6$d.; & 


bee 


a 


Madras, good fair to 63d. to 
very good 63d.; 450 105 
lld.; 120 Paras, 9$d.; 200 Boweds, 
to 8d. The Liverpool market has 


Pest 
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wise been dull. The sales in five weeks 
from July 17 to August 21, were 48,800 
. Arrivals, 31,357 bags. 

Sugar.—The business done in Musco- 
vades for this month past is extremely ex- 
tensive. In the week ending August 3, 
5000 hogsheads were sold, but without ad- 
vance in the prices, the holders being ready 
to sell at the currency of the day. In the 
following week 7000 hogsheads were sold 
in four days, (the low prices and alarming 
news from Jamaica inducing buyers to 
come forward,) without any advance, till 
Tuesday 10th, when an advance of 6d. to 
Is. per cwt. was asked. The same alarm 
caused similar effects the ensuing week. 
7000 hogsheads were sold from Tuesday to 
Friday, and more would have been disposed 
of, but that a considerable advance had 
taken place, and many holders entirely 
withdrew their sugars from the market, an- 
ticipating much higher prices ; the advance 
was ls. to ls. 6d. on brown, and Is. 6d. to 
2s. on finer Muscovades. 

The advance asked last week prevented 
the usual purchases: the prices were how- 
ever supported, but the sales were incon- 
siderable. 

There appears a greater disposition a- 
mong the buyers to purchase Muscovades 
this forenoon, and though the sales are not 
extensive, yet the market appears improv- 
ing; there is no alteration in the prices. 

The public sale of Barbadoes Sugar this 
forenoon, 156 hhds, went off freely about 
Is. per cwt. higher than the previous sales. 

In the Refined market there was little 
variation in the prices; the fine goods 
maintained the late advance, and low goods 
were scarce, and commanded high rates. 

In the Refined market this forenoon there 
is No variation in the prices, but the buyers 
appear more inclined to do business; fine 
goods are partially in request.—-Molasses 
are rather heavy, 26s. to 25s. 6d. 

In Foreign Sugars the purchases report- 
ed were not extensive; some good white 
Havannah Sugars sold at 38s. 6d. 

Coffee.—The market though fluctuating 
has on the whole been favourable, and 
prices advancing, the sales have been very 
extensive. . 

The public sales of last week went off 
with considerable briskness, and the late 
advance was firmly maintained; St. Do- 
mingo sold freely at 62s. to 62s. 6d. ; Ha- 
vannah 59s. to 63s.; good ordinary Ja- 
maica 59s. to 62s. ; fine ordinary 64s. to 


66s. 
It was anticipated the ing of the 
Ports for Foreign Oats would greatly im- 


prove the Coffee market, but the event has 
not produced such a great effect as was 
generally looked for; good and fine ordi- 
nary Jamaica, however, sold 1s. to 2s. higher 
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to-day; St. Domingo at 63s.; in the 
other qualities there is little variation. The 
public sale this forenoon, 327 casks Ja- 
maica and Dominica, sold freely ; good 
ordinary rank Jamaica 61s. to 62s.; fine 
fine-ordinary 69s.; Dominica sold at the, 
previous prices. 

Spices.—East India Company’s Sale, 9th 
inst.—Sal , 546 tons, private trade, 
sold at 22s. to 23s. 6d.; pepper, black, 
4552 bags, 5d. to 64d.; ditto white, 75 
bags Company’s, 153d. to 16}d.—Cinna- 
mon, 451 bales, Ist quality, 6s. 7d. to 
Gs. lld.; 166, 2d quality, 5s. 7d.. to 
5s. 10d. ; 36, 3d quality, 4s. 7d.—Cloves, 
Bourbon, Is. lld. to 2s, 2d.; Bencoolen, 
2s. ld. to 2s. 1ld.—Mace, 17 casks, Ist 
quality, 4s. 7d.—Nutmegs, 500 casks, un- 
garbled, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 11d.—Cassia lignea, 
51. 16s. to 71. 2s.—Cassia buds, 10/7. 14s. 
to 14/, 1s.—Ginger, 22s. to 22s. 6d. 

At this sale the chief article of attraction 
was nutmegs, which sold with much spirit, 
owing, chiefly, to the reduced stock on 
hand ; all other spices went off heavily. 

Company’s stock on hand the Ist of 
August :——Nutmegs, 336,400 unsold, 
125,500 in buyers’ hands.—Mace, 74,500 
unsold, 31,792 in buyers’ hands. 

Oils.—The reports from the Greenland 
fishery have been rather unfavourable, but 
not authenticated sufficiently to cause much 
alteration in the market: the latest accounts 
are rather better, but prices are unchanged. 
General price 22/. for parcels here, and 
for arrival 23/. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—Tallow has 
improved, and the advance is firmly 
maintained ; yellow candle tallow, 1823, 
is still 35s. 9d., and for new 36s. 3d. ; tal- 
low for August and September shipments 
36s. 6d. to 36s. 9d.; in hemp or flax there 
is little alteration to notice ; hemp for July 
and August shipments 56s. 10d. 

At the close of the market to-day, tallow 
was lower; for 1823, 35s. 6d.; and new 
36s. ; sellers at these prices. 

Silk.—The silk trade continues very 
brisk, but there is little variation in the 
prices. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The 
rum market continues firm, but the business 
lately reported is not extensive ; proof Lee- 
wards and 1 and 2 over Is. 4d.; the late 
prices for stronger qualities are also main- 
tained. The accounts from France as to 
the appearance of the vines are still unfa- 
vourable, and there is no doubt there will 
be a great deficiency compared with the 
previous year (which was uncommonly 

roductive).—The nearest price for brandy 
oused is 2s. 7d. ; for arrival in cargoes no 
transactions are reported.—Geneva con- 


tinues to advance; for pale Is. 9d. is the 
nearest quotation. ey 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press :— 

A Poetical Work, entitled the Bar, with 
Sketches of eminent Judges, Barristers, &c. 
and with copious Notes. 

Commentaries on the Diseases of the Sto- 
mach and Bowels of Children. By Robley 

» MD. &c, &c. 

Who wrote Icén Basiliké ? considered 
and answered in Two Letters to his Grace 
the Archbi of Canterbury. By the 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Trinity 

: , Cambridge. 

A iption of the Island of Madeira. 
By the late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq. 
Conductor of the Mission to Ashantee. 

The Emigrant’s Note Book and Guide, 


Canada, during the late War. By Lieut, 
J. C. Morgan. I Vol. 12mo. 

Sermons and Charges by Thomas Fan. 
shaw Middleton, DD. Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, with Memoirs of his Life. By 
H. K. Bonney, DD. Archdeacon of Bed. 
ford. 1 Vol. 8yo. 


ns Sea a Novel. 3 Vols. 

Illustrations of > to 
the System of Lanarck, in a Series of 
Twenty Engravings on royal 4to. each 


containing many Specimens. B 
E. A. Crouch. . 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 

Self Advancement; or Extraordinary 
Transitions from Obscurity to Greatness ; 
exemplified in the Lives and History of 
Adrian Fourth, the E Bazil, Rienzi 
the Tribune, Alexander Fifth, Cardinal 
Ximenes, Hadrian Sixth, Cardinal Wol- 

, Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sextus Fifth, 
Masaniello, Cardinal Alberoni, Doctor 
Franklin, King of Sweden. Designed as 
an Object of laudable Emulation for the 
youthful Mind. Price 7s. 6d. 

History and Description of the Present 
State of Van Dieman’s Land; containin 
Important Hints to Emigrants. By G. Ww. 
Evans. 2d Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Medicine and Surgery. 

Chemical Recreations, a Series of Amus- 
ing and Instructive Experiments. Third 
Edition. 3s. 

A Series of Questions and Answers in 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Botany, Anato- 
my, &c. By Charles Mingay Syder. 
18mo. 5s. 

Miscellaneous. 


The last Military Operations of General 
Riego; also the Manner in which he was 
betrayed and treated until imprisoned at 
Madrid: to which is added, a Narrative 
of the Sufferings of the Author in Prison. 
By George Matthews, First Aide-de-camp 
to General Riego. Price 4s. 6d. 

The Library Companion ; or the Young 
Man's Guide and the Old Man’s Comfort 
in the Choice of a Library. By the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin, FRS. SA. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Price Li. 7s. 

Elements of the Art of ing. B 
C. L. and AvB. Berthollet. a i 
from the French by Andrew Ure, MD. 
FRS, 2 Vols, 8vo. Li. 4s. 


Darton’s New Miniature Atlas, contain- 
ing a complete Set of County Maps, &c. 
half bound calf. 14s. 

New School Atlas of Modern Geography. 
By J. C. Russell. 8vo. 12%. py 

A General Dicti of Painters, con. 
taining Memoirs of the Lives and Works 
of the most eminent Professors of the Art 
of Painting, from its Revival by Cimabue 
to the present Time. By Matthew Pil. 
kington, AM. A New Edition. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 11, 4s. Pais 

Peak Scenery ; or the Derbyshire Tour- 
ist. By E. Rhodes. 8vo. 14s. 


8Bvo. 7s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica, a General Index 
of British and Foreign Literature. By 
Robert Watt, MD. 4 Vols. 4to. 11/. Ils. 

An Attempt to ascertain the Age of the 
Church of Mickleham, in Surrey, with 
Remarks on the Architecture of that 
Building. By P. F. Robinson, Architect. 
Imperial 4to. 27. 2s. Royal 4to. 1/. 5s. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

T ia, or the Printer’s Instructor. 
By J. Johnson, Printer. 2 Vols. 24mo. 
1d. 10s. or 8vo. 37. ‘on 

Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, i- 
nions, collected and preserved by Lethia 
Matilda Hawkins. 2 Vols. 8vo. W.- 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, 
including a Tour Part of the 
United States of America in 1823. By 
Edward Allen Talbot, Esq. 2 Vols.  8vo. 
1d Is. 


Novels and Tales. 


The Human Heart. I Vol. post Syo. 
10s. 6d. 
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Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Books on Sacred Literature, with Notices 
2 Vols. crown 8vo. 16s. Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical. 


Guzman D’Alfarache, or the Spanish 
Rogue. ‘Translated from Le Sage, by J. 
H. Brady. 3 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. Second 
Jdition. 

. Redwoods a Tale. By the Author of 
A New England Tale. 3 Vols. 12mo. 


1. Ls. 
, Poetry. 
Remains of Robert Bloomfield. 2 Vols. 
foolscap 8vo. 12s. 
Theology. 
Bibliotheca Biblica, a Select List of 


By William Orme. 8vo. 12s. 

The Works of Vicesimus Knox, DD. 
with a Biographical Preface. In 7 Vols. 
Byo. 3. 13s. 6d. 


Voyages and Travels, 

Journal of a Residence in Ashantee. By 
Joseph Dupuis, Esq. late his Britannic 
Majesty’s Envoy and Consul for that King. 
dom. 1 Vol. 4to. 16 Plates, 24 12s. 6d. 

Letters written from Colombia, during a 
Journey from Caraccas to and 
thence to Santa Martha, in 1823. 8vo. 8s. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. D. Wilson, AM. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, to a Prebendal Stall in the Cathedral of 
Rochester, void by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Strachan.—The Rev. R. H. Barham, to the Rec- 
tory of the united parishes of St. Mary Magdalene 
and St. Gregory, in the city of London, vacant by 
the cession of the Rev. R, Webb.—The Bishop of 
London has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Chas. 
Rose, BD. Fellow of Lincoln College, to a 
Preachership at Whitehall.—The Bis of St. 
David’s has conferred on the Rev. Wm. Hewson, 
Vicar of Swansea, the dignity of a Prebend in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Dayvid’s.—The Rev. John 
Bull, BD. Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Rector of Sowton, installed Canon en 

of the Cathedral, Exeter, the late Rev. John 
Francis Howell.—The Rev. Carrington bays vice 
Vicar of Beere Regis, Dorset, appointed Under- 
Master of Blundell's Free Grammar School, Ti- 
verton, vice his father, ed.—The Rev. Jobn 
Owen Parr, BA. to the Vic of Durnford, 
Wilts, void by the death of the . John Raven, 
senior.—The Rev. George Ernest Howman, MA. 
Vicar of ——- Berks, and Domestic Chavlaia 
to the Marquis of Lothian, presented by the Eishop 
of Salisbury, to the Mastership of the ital of 
St. Nicholas, in that city, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Thomas Rennell.—The Bishop of Salisbury 
has collated the Rev. Thomas Henry Mirehouse, 


MA. to the Prebend of South Grantham, also void 
by the death of Mr. Rennell.—The Archbishop of 
ork has collated the Rev. Edmund Goodenough, 
DD. late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, to the 
Prebendal Stall of Warthill, in the Cathedral 
Church of York, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
John Josias Conybeare.—Edward Fane, Clerk, 
MA. installed in the Prebend of Lyme and Hal. 
stock, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Carr, to the 
See of Chichester, on the presentation of his Ma- 
jesty.—The Rev. Roger Frampton St. Barbe, MA. 
to the Rectory of Stockton, void by the death of 
the Kev. pene Good.—The Rev. Dr. Symons, late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and Chaplain to the 
Duke of Cambridge, to the es of St. Mar- 
tin and All Saints, in the city and county of Here- 
ford, on the nomination of the Rev. M. Northey, 
Rev. J. H. J. Chichester, to the Rectory of Ar- 
lington, Devon.—Rev. Thomas Carew, to the 
Rectory of Haccombe, Devon.—Rev. Robert Roe 
Houston, to the Rectory of Artwick, with the Vi- 
of Artsey, Bedfordshire.—Rev. James Cuat- 
ting Salford, BA. to the Vicarage of Mettingham, 
Norfolk.—Rev. George Hodgson, Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Worcester, has been appointed to Christ 
Church, Birmingham, on the resignation of the 
Rev. J. H. Spry.—Rev. Wm. Phelps, MA. of Me)- 
lifont Abbey, near Wells, to the Vicarage of 
Meare, near Glastonbury. 








BIRTHS. 


July 14.—The Hon. Mrs. W. Cust, a son. 

17. At Houghton Hall, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Edward Stourton, a son. 

19. The lady of H. Halm, Esq. of Orchard-street, 
Wandsworth, two sons and a daughter. 

20. At Beddington, Surrey, the Hon. Lady Helen 
Wedderburn, a son. 

23. In Great George-street, the lady of Dr, Lush- 
ington, MP. ason. 

— AtConway, North Wales, the lady of Sir David 
Erskine, Bart. a son and heir. 

27. At Oxford, the lady of the Rev. Dr. Bliss, a 
daughter, 


Avg. 2.—te Montague Place, the lady of Lieut.- 
3. In George-street, Hanover-square, the lady of 


— At North Aston, Oxfordshire, Viscountess Chet- 

1a At the seat of the Bart of Winchelsea, th 
. € seat of the e 
—— of Cape. Drummond, Coldstream Guards, 


a 
14. At Ower Co near Fawley, Hants, the 
ik Gea te eae, tama 
. h-square . , 
Esq. of Doctors? Commons, twins, sons, 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Inverlochy, the lady of Colonel Gordon, a son. 


IN IRELAND. 
At Best, county of Kildare, the Hon. Mrs. Frede- 
rick Trench, a ter. 
In Cavendish Row, Rutland Square, Dublin, the 
lady of Sir John Kingston James, Bart, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 20.—At St. Mary-la-bonne Church, by, the 
v. W. Hannat, Esq. MD. 
of the Island of St. Martin, to Anne, eldest 


Licence, John . + @ 
Herts, to Sarah, t 

d ter of Charles Medley, Esq. of Farringdon, 
— Samuel Beazley, Esq. Architect, to Miss Emily 


Frances Conway. 
— AtSt. Margaret's Church, Westminster, Wm. 
of Fitzharris Hou 


Bowles, Esq. se, to 
Caroline Anne, only Sanahter of Simon n- 
of tre . of Creat B- i al es aoe 

ham, J. icholsov, Esq. 

eldest son of Ch A. 4 of 

Balrath, county Meath, to R. 
Alexander, third daughter of the Hoe. 











8382 , Marriages—Deaths. 


22. AtSidmouth, Charles Butler Stevenson, Esq. 
of Emunuel College, to Harriet Mary Ann Gra- 
ham, ter of the late James Graham, Esq. 
of Rich y, Cumberland. 

2. At Kensington Church, the Lord Bishop of 
Jamaica, to Miss Pope, daughter of the late E. 
Pope, Esq. 


Aug. 3.—At Cheltenham, Ralph Bernal, Esq. MP. 
of Park Crescent, Portland Place, to Clara 
egg eldest daughter of John White, Esq. 

ID. 

— At Millbrook, near Southampton, the Rev. 
John Ashley, eldest son of Joho Ashley, Esq, of 

- Ashley Hall, Jamaica, and Clifton, G . 
shire, to Catherine, third ter Of the late 
Charles Ward, Esq. of Merrion Square, Dublin, 
and Holly Mount, Queen's County, Ireland. 

4. At St. James’s Charch, Joseph Smyth Wind- 
ham, Esq. of Waghen, in the county of York, 

oungest son of the late Sir William Smyth, 

rt. of Hill Hall, in the county of Essex, to 
Katherine, second daughter of John Trotter, 
Esq. of Durham Park, Herts. 

Lately, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Hen 
Haltord, Esq. only son of Sir Henry Halford, 
Bart. of Winstow Hall,in the county of Leices- 
ter, to Barbara, daughter of Mr. Sergeant 
Vanghan. 

— At St. George’s Charch, Hanover Square, the 
Ker. Thomas Harding, eldest son of Henry 
Harding, of Dunnville, county of Dublin, Esq. 
to Eliza —-_> widow of the late Walter Ross 
Monro, Esq. MD. formerly President of the 
Medical Board at Bengal. 

7. At Mary-le-bone Church, Thomas Royse Mor- 
ell. Eeq. of the Sth Royal Irish Hussars, to 

ady Mary Balders, widow of the late Major 
Balders, of West Basham, Norfolk. 

10. At Mary-le-bone Charch, by the Rev. Joshua 
Rowley, Capt. Rowley, RN. second soa of Sir 
William Rowley, Bart. MP. to Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Johu Moseley, Esq. 

— At Chisichurst, Kent, by the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Rice, DD. Robert Francis Jenner, Esq. 
of Weavoe Castie, Glamorganshire, to Elizabe 
Lascelles, eldest daughter of Herbert Jenner, 
LLD. of Chislehurst. 

11. At St. George's, Hanover Square, Capt. San- 
derson, of the Bengal Cavairy, to Blizabeth 
Oswald, eldest danghter of Alexander Ander- 
son, Esq. of Chapel-street, Grosvenor Square. 

14. At St. James's Church, Capt. Fead, RN. to 
Helen Mary, daughter of Robert Scott, Esq. of 
Shincliffe Hall, Darham. 

— At Farleigh, Henry Shirley, Esq. of Hyde Hall 
and Etington, Jamaica, to Frances, eldest 
daughter of Cal. Houlton, of Farleigh Castle, 
Somerset. 

17. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Bi- 
shop of Sodor and Man, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Kinnoul, to Miss Rowley, daughter of Sir 
Charles Kowley, Bart. 

Lately, Edward Buller, Esq. grandson of the late 
Hon. Mr. Justice Buller, to Mary Anne, dangh- 
ter of the late Major-General Coote Massingham. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Sameer uty 26), Henry Englefield, Esq. 
son of Sir Henry Charles Englefield, Bart. to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Henry Witham, 
of Lartington, in the county of York, Esq. The 
ceremony was performed by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Cameron, Catholic Bishop, and afterwards by 
Sir Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart. according 
to the forms of the Church of Scotland. A nu- 
merous party of high rank participated of an 
elegant dejeuner a la fourchette, after which the 
new married pair set off for the English Lakes. 

At Dalyell Lodge, Fifeshire (Aug. 3), by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Low, Robert Lindsay, eq. second 
son of the Hon, Robert Lindsay, of Balcarras, 
to Frances, daughter of Sir Robert Henderson, 
of Straiton, Bart. 

At Edinburgh, Sir Alexander Don, MP. for the 
county of eae to Grace Jane, eldest 
daughter of John Stein, Esq. of Heriot-row. 


~ ee . ABROAD. 
t St. John’s, Newfound!and (June 29), by the 
Rev. William Bullock, John Eager, Esq, RN. 
commanding his Majesty's ship, Clinker, to Ca- 
therine, youngest daughter of Captain Bullock, 
KN. of Prittlewell, near Southend, Essex, 








Sept. 
DEATHS, 


July 29.—In her 7th r, Elizabeth Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. Col 
of Upton House, Alresford. cael Gaston, 
22. At Great Camford, near Poole, suddenly, in 
his carriage, Admiral Thomas Macoamara Rus. 


sell, = he 85. 
23. At Bingford Park, the Hon. Henrietta Malone 
sister to the late Lord Sunderland, aged 7y, ’ 
24. At the residence of Francis Cross, Esq. 
Duryard, near Exeter, Frances, the wife of 
James Somerville Fownes, Esq, of Mecklen- 


burgh-square. 
25. William Sharp, Esq. the celebrated Engraver, 


28. At Fir Grove, Lancashire, Mrs. Parr, relict of 
the late Joseph Parr, Esq. 

30. At Starke Castle, Kent, Major J. B. Hart, 
late of his Majesty’s 96th regt. aged 51. 


Aug. 2.—In Molesworth-street, S. Williams, Esq. 
Historical and Portrait Painter, Member of the 
Clementine Academy, Bologna, and of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy. 

— At Beckley, Sussex, Ann, relict of the Hon. 
Lieut.-General Murray. 

3. At his house, Hertford-street, Park-lane, Hagh 
Bishopp, Esq. in his 69th year. 

— At her residence, Brighton, Mrs. Decina 
Thackeray, fourth daughter of the Kev. Arch- 
deacon Thackeray. 

9. Mrs. Owen, sister of James Scateherd, Esq. 

10. At omens aged 19, James, fourth son of 
the late W. Walker, Esq. of Thirsk, in the 
county of York. 

13. At Pakefield, Suffolk, aged 17, Jane Anne, 
eldest daughter of the Rey. J. W. Cunningham, 
Vicar of Harrow, 

14. At Newburgh Park, Yorkshire, Ratcliffe 
Medley, Esq. in his 94th year. 

15. Suddenly, while preaching at the French 
Chapel, George-street, Portman re, before 
his Excellency Prince Polignac, the French 
Ambassador, the Abbe Papillon, in bis 79th 


ear. 

1s, At Coldale Hall, near Carlisle, Isabella,eldest 
daughter of Sir Paulus Amelius Irving, late of 
Robgill Tower, Dumfriesshire. 

— Lately at Sundredge, Kent; aged 49, Mary, 
wife of Sir R. Hardinge, Bart. WRT 

— At Southampton, at an advanced age, Mary, 
relict of the late Colonel Haywood. ig 

— At Norwich, in her 66th year, «Mrs. Dickens, 
wife of H. M. Dickens, Esq. and widow of, the 
—~ W. Crowe, Esq. of Lakentiam, near that 
c ty. ; weta b44 

— At the Priory, Stanmore, Lady Jane Gordon, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

— Nathaniel Philips, Esq. of Slebech Hall, Pem- 
brokeshire. , 

Lately, at Keninghall Vicarage, Norfolk, 0 


cerely regretted, at. the ad age of 
years, Mr. Killett, formerly of Hackney. 
SCOTLAND... 


At Trenich, in the sh of Aberfoyle, Alexander ss 
Graham, Esq. o vavert ohne = 101. 
At P meme se ul Rms the Hon, Irvine 
we ‘ uto, > 4 4 " 
At Dun House, aged 28, Miss Ently, of Dun, 
only sister of the Countess of AR 
At Aberdeen, in the 19th yet af hip sat, 4 
John Winton, Student of wd! on the, 
19th, his brother, Lieut. W. , hate of the 
epee barges bid eles 
awtully sudden, as, alt 
ie cla, al ete, “ae be 
own and instan 2 
thers were interred at > same time in one 
grave. 
ABROAD. 
At Lausanne, Mrs. Allott, wife of the Very Rev. 
aan Dean of aa M 
seat, near nhagen, Abraham arkoe, 
Esq. of the Island of St. Croix, in his 69th 


year. A. 
‘On board his Majesty’s ship Victor, on the 4th of 


May, after ouly six days’ illness, Lieut. J. W- 
Themes, satel ese of Tieut, General Thomas, 
of Brockhill-house, near Exeter. 
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